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Co-ordination and Policy 


The activities of any General Staff are 
naturally secret; hee it would be an injustice to Lord Stamp 
and his collaborators to deduce from the fact that the 


LMOST from the very start of the war it has been 
apparent that the gravest weakness in the Govern- 
ment’s conduct of the war lay in the economic sphere. ‘The 
first article in this sense in The Economist, nesticnleciaing 
the organisation of supply, the stimulation of international 
trade and methods of avoiding the disadvantages of infla- 
tionary finance, appeared as early as September 16th, and 
the subject has since been kept in front of the eyes of 
readers of this journal with a persistence that only its 
supreme importance justifies. Towards the end of Novem- 
ber, the pressure for a coherent review of economic policy 
began to be voiced in the daily Press, and it has since 
steadily grown in volume until to-day it is the major theme 
in public criticism of the Cabinet. Nor is the view that 
economic matters are being allowed to go by default con 
fined to those who are in Opposition. On the contrary, it 
is expressed most strongly in such Conservative strongholds 
as industry and finance. 

That the demand for more forceful attention to the 
problems of economic policy as a whole should be pressed 
on the Government with constantly increasing vigour is 
all to the good. There is some danger, however, that the 
pressure is being diverted to the wrong end. The catch- 
Phrase is still “economic co-ordination.” But the machinery 
for co-ordination, in the strict sense of the word, of which 
Lord Stamp i is the chief, is already running smoothly. Lord 
Stamp is building up a central staff; he has had the assis- 
tance of Mr Henry Clay and Mr H. D. Henderson from 
the start. Professor Jewkes has now been summoned from 
Manchester and Mr E. A. G. Robinson from Cambridge; 
and others, it is believed, are to follow. Something which, 
save for the odium attaching to the name, could be called 
an Economic General Staff is thus coming into at least 


embryonic being. 


Government have no apparent policy on prices, wages, 
labour mobilisation, exports or finance that the permanent 
staff are offering no advice on these subjects. On the con- 
trary, it may be taken for granted that these problems are 
being thought out and that the outlines of policy are being 
incorporated in memoranda of advice to the Cabinet. ‘The 
permanent staff forms only one layer of the present 
machinery of co-ordination. The other two are the com- 
mittee of permanent heads of departments, of which Lord 
Stamp is chairman, and the Economic Policy Committee 
of the Cabinet, with Sir John Simon in the chair and Lord 
Stamp in attendance. These two committees, in their 
respective spheres, serve as a clearing house for the 
activities of the various departments concerned in 
economic matters, and each is fully informed of the 
actions and intentions of the others. Indeed, it is prob- 
ably true by now that everything that machinery for 
inter-departmental co-ordination can achieve is being 
done. 

This very fact, however, illustrates the limitations of co- 
ordination. No General Staff can achieve much unless there 
is a Commander-in-Chief to cover its plans with his autho- 
rity and unless his instructions are obeyed. It is here that the 
weaknesses in the present organisation are most glaring: 
in the formulation and execution of policy. Committees of 
persons of equal status, whether they are the permanent or 
the political heads of departments, are hardly fitted to 
decide matters which, though their execution may be the 
exclusive concern of one department, vitally affect econo- 
mic policy as a whole. It would be most improper for the 
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permanent head of one department to criticise the actions 
of another, except in so far as his own interests were 
involved; he is debarred from adducing what should be 
the one paramount criterion, economic grand strategy. And 
even in the Cabinet Committee it is legitimate to guess 
that a Minister who criticised his colleagues’ plans from any 
general—still more from a theoretical—standpoint would 
be both exceptional and exceptionally unpopular. These 
Committees, in short, must resemble the Council of the 
League of Nations, with their members preserving their 
sovereignty. Whatever can be done by discussion, by treaty 
or by agreement is done—and done more expeditiously for 
the existence of co-ordinating machinery. Whatever would 
require decisions from above and their imposition on the 
recalcitrant party is done—if it is done at all—only by the 
wasteful arbitrament of departmental battle. 

There is an urgent need for central and purposive direc- 
tion to be applied not merely to those matters that are 
clearly inter-departmental, but to those also which are, 
formally, the exclusive concern of one department. More 
might have been done for exports before now if the respon- 
sibility had not rested on, and been left to, the Board 
of Trade, the strongest remaining citadel of laisser faire. 
The Ministry of Labour appears to be taking a quite un- 
duly negative view of its functions. It is not collecting the 
information on employment and earnings that is essential 
to the formulation of economic policy as a whole. It is not 
meeting its responsibility to give a lead to wage negotia- 
tions. Or there is the chronic problem of the Ministry of 
Supply, with its jealous, autonomous and secretive controls 
and its inadequate conceptions of the scale on which its 
task must be accomplished. No group of Civil Servants, no 
eminent outsider without powers, no committee of Cabinet 
colleagues can mend situations such as these—they require 
forceful direction from above. 

But these are comparatively small matters beside the 
paramount need for decisions on the major issues of policy. 
Lord Stamp was right when he told the House of Lords 
on ‘Tuesday that there is no inflationary rise of prices yet; 
but he would not wish to be interpreted as meaning that 
there 1s no need for a price policy. He himself emphasised 
the need for further stimulation of exports. The materials 
exist for the formulation of policy on these and other fun- 
damental issues. That there is no policy is not due to lack 
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of thinking about it or to any defect in the co-ordinatigg 
machinery, but to the fact that the Government is still jp 
a paralysis of indecision. The existing Cabinet Committ, 
is apparently unable to resolve the deadlock, and its preseg, 
chairman is not fitted, either as Sir John Simon, th 
eminent lawyer with the compromising mind, or as head of 
the department charged to keep a watch on expenditure, 
to guide the formulation of economic policy. 

It is from the realisation of this state of affairs that the 
demand for a Minister of Economic Co-ordination arises 
But it is, in that form, a dangerous demand, for a mer 
co-ordinator would have, in effect, less executive power 
than the heads of departments formally subordinate to him, 
and if he were not a first-class man he might do mor 
harm than good. There would be more promise of autho. 
rity and action if, as was suggested in The Economist some 
time ago, the economic Commander-in-Chief were appointed 
First Lord of the Treasury, active head of the dominant 
Government department, leaving matters of revenue and 
expenditure as one division only of the Treasury’s fune. 
tions. But even this suggestion implies not merely the 
creation of a powerful office but the appointment of a 
powerful personality to it. 

The discussion of offices and machinery, in fact, obscures 
the real issue. The need is for decision; and machinery is 
relevant only if it produces decision. If the present Cabi- 
net can make up its mind and replace drift with direction, 
there is no need for any change. If a Minister of Economic 
Co-ordination proved to be merely another organ of inde- 
cision, the change would be no solution. The machinery is 
relevant, therefore, only in so far as it encourages the taking 
of decisions. Considered from this angle, there can be little 
doubt that the most promising suggestion is the substitu- 
tion of a real War Cabinet for the present hybrid body— 
which is neither a normal Cabinet, since many vitally im- 
portant departments are unrepresented, nor a War Cabinet 
in the 1917-18 sense, since nearly half its members have 
departmental responsibilities which clog their time and 
warp their impartiality. If this change resulted in a body 
that could and would lay down broad policies and see to 
their execution, then it would be unimportant whether one 
of its members was formally or informally charged with 
responsibility for economic matters. The important thing 
is to have an economic policy and to get it quickly. 


Neutral Rights and Duties 


R CHURCHILL’S broadcast on January 20th was a 
new and refreshing departure from our usual official 
reticence. He pointed out to the neutral Powers (but more 
especially to the smaller European neutrals) that the war 
was taking a tragic toll of their commerce and man-power, 
that their position was likely to grow more desperate as the 
war continued, and that an alternative to a precarious 
neutrality existed, since they could shorten the conflict by 
joining Britain and France. This piece of plain speaking 
has had a mixed and not very favourable reception among 
the neutrals. Yet Mr Churchill raised a number of impor- 
tant issues which have not received sufficient attention. 
There is nothing ambiguous about the state of neutrality. 
When war breaks out between two countries, neutrality and 
intervention are the two possible alternatives open to third 
parties. Neutrality is simply the fact of regarding a war 
as none of one’s own business, res acta inter alios. A neutral 
Power has certain specific rights in return for fulfilling 
equally specific duties. Its territory may not be invaded or 
used for operations against another Power (the neutral 
rights of Estonia have thus been violated by the Russian 
use against Finland of Estonian bases), its nationals may 
not be arrested or detained, their property confiscated, their 
commerce destroyed. From this neutral right to peaceful 
trade springs the complicated procedure of contraband 
control. The problem is one of reconciling two rights, the 
right of neutrals to go about their lawful commercial busi- 
ness and the right of the belligerents to confiscate war 
supplies going to the enemy. A compromise has been 
reached by establishing the belligerents’ right of search 


(subject to a number of restrictions designed to protect the 
interests of the neutral) and by defining war material as 
contraband which the belligerents might legitimately 
confiscate. 

These neutral rights, however, depend upon a strict 
fulfilment of neutral duties. Neither directly nor indirectly 
may the neutral give military aid to either combatant, nor 
should it take any steps to favour one belligerent at the 
expense of the other. These prohibitions, however, only 
apply to the neutral State, not to its private citizens. In 
their private capacity they may give every assistance they 
wish to either side. Thus there is nothing unncutral in the 
formation of a Swedish volunteer force. The volunteers 
break any link they may have with the Swedish army, they 
only formally volunteer on Finnish soil, and then by means 
of a contract with the Finnish Government. Funds collected 
privately in Scandinavia come into the same category. 
There is therefore no legal justification for the various 
protests dispatched by Russia. 

This is the definition of neutrality as it has been slowly 
worked out by international law. But in many of its respects 
it still refers to war as it was fought in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. For reasons both of principle and of 
practice the rules of neutrality can hardly be applied to war 
as it is fought in 1940. Two hundred years ago war was 
merely a way of settling a dispute, with the corollary that 
no third party had any obligation to intervene. The dis- 
tinction between a neutrality binding a government and not 
a state also springs from a time when war was still t 
“ sport of kings.” To-day, however, the need of organising 
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jaternational society is more urgent than ever and the only 

sibility of security and order lies in restoring—as the 
Covenant aitempted to do—the concept of the “ just war ” 
by limiting the use of force to the purposes of justice. 
Neutrality implies that the outcome of a war can be a 
matter of indifference to third parties. That is only the 
case if the war is merely a collision of interests. If, however, 
awar is the defence of right against aggression, the outcome 
cannot be a matter of indifference, since the triumph of 
aggression is a disaster not only for the victim but also for 
the whole international society. It is as vital to the security 
of the citizens of London that murderers should be brought 
to justice in Newcastle as in Ealing. Neutrality prevents 
the recognition of the same truth in the international order. 
Third parties, while recognising the principle of interven- 
tion in a just war, can resort to the practice of neutrality on 
grounds of expediency. If the ruin brought on their own 

ple by intervening far outweighs any contribution they 
could make to the triumph of justice, they are right not to 
incur the risk. Nevertheless, such neutrality is like many 
other fruits of necessity, “an inglorious expedient.” _ 

The practical objections to neutrality also rise from pro- 
found changes in the society of nations. The extreme com- 
plexity of modern armaments and modern industrial tech- 
nique has had the result of extending the term “ contra- 
band” to cover practically all raw materials and food- 
stuffs. It follows that the neutrals’ right to peaceful trade 
is seriously jeopardised, and with it their national pros- 
perity. ‘otalitarian warfare is equally damaging to tranquil 
and profitable neutrality. When wars are wars of peoples 
and the nation at arms is the unit of responsibility, the old 
distinction between supplies for civil and for military pur- 
poses is obscured. The contraband list grows accordingly, 
and with it the menace to neutral trade. Totalitarianism 
also affects the distinction between governments and private 
citizens. In certain democracies the difference is perhaps 
still valid. Can it be so in states where all citizens are 
practically public functionaries and all trade is under rigid 
government supervision? Germany is, in a sense, only 
following the logic of events when she bases her complaints 
of breaches of neutrality on the activities or statements of 
private citizens. Russia’s protests in Scandinavia show a 
similar tendency to disregard the distinction between State 
and citizen. Thus to-day, apart from the general question 
of principle, totalitarian conceptions of war and govern- 
ment tend to make neutrality a hazardous and not always 
profitable estate. 

The application of these objections to the war are 
obvious enough. Many neutrals showed indignation that 
Mr Churchill should suggest an alternative to their pre- 
sent precarious position, yet his case at least deserves a 
hearing. The Allies claim that they are fighting a just 
war. Their motives may be mixed and their past history 
not above reproach, yet between the West and Hitler 
there can be no doubt who is fighting for international 
order, the respect for treaties, and the rights of small 
nations. Only from an Allied victory can spring any hope 
of a Europe in which the nations—great and small—will 
live in independence and peace. If these facts are insuffi- 
cient to make this a just war, then the whole conception is 
meaningless. Nor are we alone in affirming it. The 
Americas have wasted no opportunity of proclaiming the 
justice of our cause. Voices have been raised in a dozen 
European states to point to our struggle as that of every 
peace-loving people. The neutrals know they have nothing 
to fear from our victory. Whether they admit it or not, 
they are hoping for our success. We have therefore the 
tight to declare that in principle a policy of neutrality is 
not only an “inglorious expedient” but a dereliction of 
international duty. We are fighting for the rights of the 
peoples of the world—largely without any assistance on 
their part. 

The application of the principle, however, varies from 
country to cou -_ The smaller neutrals, living under the 
shadow of the Nazi colossus, may excuse their abstention 
on the grounds of expediency. To this we must reply not 
by urging them to neglect their own security but by ask- 
ing them to consider how best that security can be served. 

Nder existing conditions, they have suffered already (we 
need only refer to Norway, with over 70,000 tons of her 
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shipping destroyed in the first months of the war). They 
are not likely to suffer less since Germany’s only instru- 
ments against our imports are the submarine and the mine. 
Is it not, therefore, in their interests to see the conflict 
brought to a close? It is true that Germany holds 
Belgium, Holland, Roumania and, to a lesser extent 
Sweden, in a perpetual servitude of fear. Will they break 
that servitude by continuing to adhere to a policy which 
forbids them to look elsewhere for support? 

Japan and Italy are in another category. A world dom- 
inated by Hitler would not necessarily entail their disap- 
pearance. Moreover, as “ Have Not” Powers, they regard 
the struggle as a clash of imperialisms in which their 
sympathies are with “ dissatisfied” Germany. ‘They do 
not accept our view of the war. We should not, by over- 
willingness to conciliate them or to modify our belli- 
gerent rights, suggest that we accept theirs. The United 
States, on the contrary, has apparently no illusions on the 
outcome of Hitler’s victory. The President’s New Year 
speech to Congress warned the American people that the 
possibility of a decent world depended on an Allied vic- 
tory. And the United States cannot plead the “expe- 
diency ” of German neighbourhood as ground for absten- 
tion. Only one conclusion can, therefore, be drawn. The 
Americans are putting their own immediate security before 
their duties to the international society of which, whether 
they like it or not, they form so important a part. 

To this general complaint the Allies must add a specific 
protest against discrimination. The neutral’s duty of im- 
partiality is purely passive. The government must do 
nothing to favour one or other of the belligerents. It is 
under no obligation to ensure that the trade or help of 
its citizens is equally distributed. Now Germany is using 
the argument that neutral sales to Britain are a violation 
of neutrality. Recently, German pressure on Norway was 
enough to put a stop to a plan for the transfer to Nor- 
wegian registry of American ships now immobilised by the 
Neutrality Act. Since, however, the private trade of its 
citizens is not strictly the concern of the neutral govern- 
ment, it is the Allies who may complain of a breach of 
neutrality when a neutral State gives way to German 
pressure. 

Again, in the matter of protests, the discrimination 
shown against the Allies amounts to a serious breach of im- 
partiality. Germany sinks neutral cargoes without warning. 
Valuable cargoes and merchant ships are sent to the bottom, 
men are drowned, mails are lost. Yet so far not a single 
protest appears to have been registered in Berlin. To 
Britain, however, comes an almost daily batch of com- 
plaints. Our decision to stop Germany’s exports brought 
a protest from practically every neutral; delays at Gibraltar 
have resulted in complaints from Italy and more recently 
from the United States. The Japanese remained unper- 
turbed when a German mine sent the Terukini Maru to 
the bottom. The exercise by Britain of a clearly estab- 
lished belligerent right in taking 21 Germans from the 
Japanese steamer Asama Maru has led to an hysterical 
outburst of anti-British feeling and a hail of protests from 
the Japanese Foreign Office. America is protesting about 
the delay to mails, and in a recent aide-memoire our de- 
cision to buy no more American tobacco also called for 
disgruntled comment. Yet the Allies are spending 
{2,000,000 a week in the United States, and the United 
States has itself complicated all commercial transactions 
by the “cash and carry” clauses of its Neutrality Act. 

The European neutrals are in fact establishing a dual 
standard of neutrality—a vigilant exigent neutrality vis-a- 
vis the Allies since they respect neutral rights, a timid 
conciliatory neutrality in face of Germany since she does 

The United States also conforms to the same dual 
standard, though its reason is different—not fear of 
Germany but fear of showing in an “ unneutral ” way the 
sympathy it feels for the Allied cause. Yet whether the dual 
standard springs from fear or friendship, the effect on the 
Allies is the same—unfair, unjust and discriminatory. The 
assumption that we shall be scrupulous in the observance 
of neutral rights is no doubt flattering, but if reliance on 
that assumption is carried to a pitch where it violates our 
belligerent rights, then, in all legality, we shall be justified 
in reconsidering our position. 
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The Technique of Inflation 


INCE the outbreak of war there has been an impressive 

unanimity of testimony that inflation must and will be 
avoided. This sentiment has been heard from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, from politicians of all parties and 
from independent authorities. This unanimity is all to the 
good. It is true that it is possible to see some advantages in 
a strictly limited rise of prices. But that way lies the prim- 
rose path. Inflation, if it comes, will come so imperceptibly, 
so independently of any decision of authority, that it can be 
relied upon to take an ell for every theoretical inch con- 
ceded to it. The danger is that we shall get a sizeable in- 
flation while protesting that we want none; if we say we 
should like a little, we shall get an infinite amount. 

If, then, this article is frankly concerned with the tech- 
nique by which inflation could be brought about, it is only 
because the right to do so has been earned by the drastic 
nature of the suggestions for avoiding inflation that have 
been outlined in preceding articles. Two weeks ago, it may 
be recalled, the suggestion was made that the incidence of 
income tax might be increased to the equivalent of a 
standard rate of 10s. in the £, with still steeper increases 
on certain incomes, and, for the smaller incomes, either a 
wages tax or a universal excise. Last week, it was proposed 
that the volume of the public’s savings should be forcibly 
doubled by the deliberate restriction of all forms of un- 
necessary expenditure. None of these suggestions have been 
put forward with any illusions about their extremely 
drastic, and necessarily unpopular, character. But it is only 
graduates from the hard school of accepting the necessity 
for impositions of this nature who can be allowed to admit 
the possibility of any inflation at all. Nevertheless, the 
admission must, in candour, be made. The highest yield 
that can be expected from taxes and equivalent revenue, 
without a general infiation of prices, is between {£1,750 
and £2,000 millions a year, and savings could hardly be 
increased by the severest rationing to more than (or even 
as much as) £1,500 millions a year. This means a total 
non-inflationary income for the Exchequer of between 
£3,000 and £3,500 millions, or about enough to meet the 
probable expenditure of the next financial year, the first 
complete wartime year. When the war reaches its height 
there will be a gap of between £500 and £1,000 millions 
a year to be filled by methods that are neither taxation 
nor the profits of Government trading nor the borrowing 
of genuine savings. It was argued here last week that, when 
every non-inflationary device has been exhausted and there 
is still a gap in the accounts to be filled, it is far sounder 
and wiser to recognise that it can only be filled by in- 
flation than, in the effort to conceal this unpalatable fact, 
to force War Loans on the public and drive up the rate 
of interest on the whole bulk of borrowing. “ Nothing 
could be more stupid than to increase the rate paid on 
genuine savings for the purpose, not of preventing infla- 
tion, but merely of inducing private persons rather than 
the Government itself to sponsor an inflationary expansion 
of credit.” But if this would be the wrong way to deal 
with an unavoidable inflationary margin, it remains to 
discuss what would be the right way. 

To the man in the street the technique of inflation is to 
print paper money. Inflation does, it is true, require a 
larger circulation of currency; but the notes are issued as 
the result of a demand for them from the public; their 
increase comes at a late stage in the process of inflation 
and for a British Government to finance itself by printing 
notes would merely be a waste of ink and paper, since all 
but a fraction of the notes would be promptly paid back 
into the banks. The sort of money that would have to be 
created if the British Government were unable to mect 
all of its expenditure from revenue or from the national 
savings would be bank credit, and it is in the deposits of 
the joint-stock banks that the money, after its first expen- 
diture by the Government, would accumulate. Inflation in 
a British context consequently means the creation of joint- 
stock bank credit. The most direct and appropriate method 
of inflating, if it cannot be avoided, would therefore seem 
to be the deliberate creation of additional credit by loans 


direct from the joint-stock banks to the Government. This 
would, it is true, violate the tradition that the Bank of 
England is the Government’s banker, from whom alone 
the Exchequer borrows. But the tradition is little more than 
a formality in these days, when a quarter of the joint-stock 
banks’ assets are in gilt-edged securities and a further sub. 
stantial proportion in Treasury bills. Borrowings from the 
Bank of England are pyramided in the fashion familiar to 
banking theory. A Ways and Means advance of £10 mil- 
lions from the Bank of England has the effect of increasing 
the cash of the joint-stock banks by £10 millions, and 
would, in certain circumstances, permit an increase in the 
banks’ deposits of nine or ten times that amount. To finance 
the Treasury from the Central Bank is to ensure that the 
scale of the inflation and the damage it does are both ata 
maximum. The borrowing should be direct from the joint- 
stock banks. 

This is, in fact, what has already been happening. In the 
absence of a large War Loan, the Treasury has been 
financing its expenditure by an increasing issue of Treasury 
bills, the bulk of which are either in the banks’ portfolios 
or are held by the money market on funds borrowed from 
the banks. This method of borrowing, it may be added, can 
hardly be deemed inflationary in its present form or its 
present extent, since it is the clear intention that these 
additional amounts of Treasury bills are merely the fore- 
runners of long-term financing. But the continued issue of 
Treasury bills indirectly to the joint-stock banks through 
the intermediary of the money market would provide a 
feasible method of inflating, and it would at least be pre- 
ferable to the indirect issue of expensive War Loan to the 
banks through the intermediary of the public. It would, 
nevertheless, be desirable to avoid as great an expansion 
in the floating debt as would arise if anything of the order 
of £500 to £1,000 millions of Government expenditure 
were financed in that way every year. The mechanism of 
the money market is hardly strong enough to cope with 
enormous numbers of bills maturing every three months, 
and there might, in some future circumstances, be political 
disadvantages if the Government were under the 
necessity of renewing a very large debt to the banks every 
few weeks. 

These considerations seem to point to something in the 
nature of long-term Ways and Means advances by the joint- 
stock banks to the State with an average life of, say, twenty 
years. But if the security is to be of a long-term character, 
the question of the rate of interest immediately arises. It 
was suggested last week that, for genuine savings, the Gov- 
ernment should offer about 3 per cent. ‘There would be no 
justification whatever for the payment of so high a rate on 


making an advance on good security, it is performing the 
necessary and valuable function of turning illiquid wealth 
into liquid credit, and it is entitled to the going rate ol 
remuneration for that service. But in the circumstances 
here envisaged it would be the community’s credit that 
would be liquefied, and the community, represented by 
the Exchequer, would be entitled to require that the rate 
of interest should be no more than the cost of handling 
the funds— say, 4 per cent. per annum. The banks’ 
legitimate profits would not be damaged by such a rate, 
since these advances to the State would be a net addition 
to their normal volume of business—indeed, the resulting 
inflation would tend to increase their “ normal” turnover. 
These advances should not, in fact, rank as part of the ordi- 
nary business of the banks, but as a special supernumerary 
service that they render to the community. The banks 
could, however, legitimately ask that, if they are to receive 
no more than 3 per cent. in interest, they should be pro- 
tected from depreciation of principal, which would be 
automatic if the advances were embodied in securities that 
would be transferable and quoted on the Stock Exchange. 
To secure this, and at the same time to protect individual 
banks’ liquidity, it would probably be necessary to provide 
that the advances should be rediscountable at par at the 
3ank of England—though, perhaps, at a rate of discount 
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that would discourage recourse to the Bank. This, again, 
would be a clear breach with accustomed practice, which 
could only be justified as part of a consistent plan of 
mobilising the financial resources of the community in a 
struggle tor the community’s survival. 

The order of ideas very vaguely and tentatively sug- 
gested in this article is not merely unprecedented and un- 
orthodox, but it carries some psychological danger. Infla- 
tion must not be made to appear easier than it is. Yet the 
recognition of inflation, if it cannot be avoided, is well 
founded in logic, and action of the general nature outlined 


Polonia 


N January 23rd Poland’s National Council held its 

first meeting. M. Paderewski was elected as 
Speaker and in his address he gave expression to 
the new spirit which animates the Polish Government. 
In the hour of victory and resurrection, Poland’s 
leaders will know how to profit by the bitter mistakes 
of the last twenty years. Instead of a State built on 
the narrow foundations of sectional and racial interest, 
the new Poland “entre, unique, great and independent,” 
will take its place among the peoples of Europe, which, 
“organised in free but disciplined democracies, respect- 
ing reciprocal rights of development, will . . . work out 
individual happiness free from tyranny and governed solely 
by social good.” 

The composition of the National Council is in itself an 
earnest of the Government’s determination to build a new 
edifice rather than attempt to restore a disastrous status 
quo. Members of all the old parties are represented, in- 
cluding the once banned Peasant Party; and workers, 
peasants, aristocrats, intellectuals, a Catholic priest, a 
woman delegate and a representative of the Jewish 
minority are all to work together on the Council. For 
the time being their functions will be limited. They are 
a Government without a State, and M. Paderewski might 
well have echoed the cry of an Austrian poet, “Jn deinem 
Lager ist Oesterreich.” Independent Poland lives chiefly 
in the Polish armies which are being built up on French 
soil. After the last census there were still half a million 
Poles in France, and since September last the task of con- 
structing a framework and filling the cadres has gone 
steadily on. Exact figures are not available, but several 
divisions will take their place in the battle zone. 

Apart from the little group of Polish patriots meeting to 
form a Government under a foreign roof, the growing 
armies of Poland, equipped and trained on foreign soil, 
and the tragic mass of refugees scattered through Hungary 
and Roumania (their number has been estimated at 
129,000), the Poles as a nation are living in a servitude 
perhaps unequalled in the history of man for brutality 
and horror. Reports have been reaching the West through- 
out the autumn concerning the extent and ruthlessness of 
Nazi tyranny, and to crown them a series of addresses 
has been broadcast this week from the Vatican on the state 
of the Polish people. The testimony of the Vatican can be 
taken to be particularly trustworthy, since over the last 
five or six years its record has been on the whole one of 
diplomatic readiness to make the best of Nazi misde- 
meanours. Now, however, the veil is drawn. The Pope has 
already registered his non-recognition of Germany’s Polish 
conquest by appointing a representative to the Polish 
Government at Angers, and this act of State has now been 
completed by revelations of the extent of racial and reli- 
gious persecution in Poland which would seem incredible 
did they not come from so reliable a source. 

_ On the basis of former reports and the recent broadcasts, 
it is possible to give some account of the Nazi occupation. 
Yet it is hard to systematise the chronicle of Poland’s 
Wrongs, since there is not a human right that has not been 
tuthlessly violated. Nor should it be thought that the tales 
of persecution refer only to a period when, in the first 
exultation of a bloody victory, the furor teutonicus threw 
off even its customary though ineffectual restraints. The 
feports suggest rather a calculated policy of repression, a 
carefully planned programme of destruction, a cold cam- 
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here would be the means of saving the community very 
large sums of public money. But precedent and orthodoxy 
cannot be defied with impunity. We come back, at the 
end of the argument, to the point from which we started. 
The soundness of our wartime financial policy will be 
measured by the extent to which the necessity for these 
devices is avoided. We must first carry taxation and the 
rationing of expenditure to the utmost limits that are 
humanly supportable. Only when these efforts have been 
carried as far as they can be will it be right to consider 
the technique of inflation. 


Intelix 


paign of murder. The aim is obvious enough. The Polish 
nation as a racial, religious and intellectual unit is to be 
ruthlessly stamped out. The German leaders have them- 
selves admitted it. A high official at the Ministry of 
Propaganda stated in December that the Poles would 
“never again form a State which would disturb the peace- 
ful development of Eastern Europe,” or, as Herr Uebelhér, 
German administrator at Lodz, more picturesquely put it, 
“The Pole is a servant here and must only serve . . . we 
must inject a dose of iron into our spinal column and 
never admit that Poland may ever rise again.” 

The policy takes a variety of forms, each more brutal 
than the last. The frontier provinces of Posnania, 
Pomorze, and Upper Silesia have been fused into a single 
Gau, the Warthegau, and this province is now an integral 
part of the Reich. The fact that the districts have for the 
last twenty years been inhabited by Poles in varying 
majorities of seventy to a hundred per cent. has led to a 
wholesale transfer of population, if so peaceful and orderly 
a term can be applied to the brutal eviction of peasants 
from their farms and townspeople from their businesses, the 
deportation of men of working age in their thousands to 
forced labour in Germany and the herding of the aged, 
women and children, into the already overcrowded central 
districts, where they are to live in a species of Polish re- 
serve. Into the farms and properties which they must leave 
behind are pouring German Balts and other German immi- 
grants, and within a year or so the Germans reckon that 
not a Pole will be left in the ancestral Polish lands beyond 
the Vistula. Yet, not content with creating an insoluble 
problem of over-population in the central districts, Ger- 
many is preparing to add to it by sending to the Jewish 
reserve at Lublin forced emigrants from every part of the 
Reich. By December 10,000 of these poor human cattle 
had already arrived. The final programme includes such 
fantastic figures as 180,000 from the Old Reich and 
1,500,000 from other parts of German-occupied Poland. 

Russia and Germany between them have absorbed the 
principal food-producing areas of Poland. As the Vatican 
transmitter insists, plain starvation faces seventy per cent. 
of the destitute population. Yet the Germans are requisi- 
tioning more grain from the already famished centre. 
Prices for every commodity are soaring. Epidemics have 
broken out. The bitter winter has added to the misery. 
There is apparently nothing in the future of this “ Re- 
mainder State,” as the Germans contemptuously call it, 
save the slow agony of famine and disease. 

The Germans know that economic pressure alone could 
not break Poland’s spirit. They are therefore attacking 
the two strongholds of independent nationalism, the in- 
tellectual and the religious life of the people. Gestapo 
agents have interned every intellectual leader on whom they 
could lay their hands. It is known now that many of the 
greatest authorities in the land have already been done 
to death, Professor Loth, for example, Professor 
Estreicher and Professor Dembrinski—all scholars or 
scientists of international repute. The arrest and murder 
of professors has been accompanied by the stripping of 
schools and colleges and the despatch of books and instru- 
ments to Germany. Acts of pure banditry have despoiled 
the world-famous Jagellon library, the Warsaw Institute 
of Physics, the Zoological Museum and the Polish National 
Institute for Agriculture. 

In the religious sphere the closing of churches, schools 
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and monasteries, mass arrests of priests, violations of con- 
vents and a general prohibition on more than a bare 
minimum of religious celebration, makes up the unhappy 
chronicle told with chapter and verse by the Vatican. 
Indeed, so severe is the persecution that the Holy See 
admits that “ the horror and the inexcusable excesses com- 
mitted upon a helpless and homeless people” are quite 
as severe in German Poland as in Soviet territory, an 
admission of exceptional importance, since until little more 
than a year ago the Church was on the whole still pre- 
pared to see in Hitler a bulwark against Communism. 
The Vatican’s views are borne out by refugees escaped 
from Poland, who report that while Russia only aims at 
destroying the Polish State and prefers mass deportation 
to mass murder, the Germans are making a berserk attack 
on the Polish nation, on the very mainspring of its inde- 
pendent existence and no method is too vile provided 
it serves this purpose. 

It is essential that these facts should be remembered. 
After five months of “ non-belligerency ” on the Western 
Front, there are still people who talk of a negotiated peace 


and a compromise with the Nazis. Behind this 
DEPARTMENTAL ORDERS AND INSTRUCTIONS 


Agriculture. (January 8th)—Maximum prices Order for 
feeding stuffs comes into operation. (January 15th)—Cattle 
Subsidy Scheme closed down and functions of Livestock 
Commission and Livestock Advisory Committee suspended 
on the introduction of control of fat stock and meat by 
Ministry of Supply. 

Air Raid Precautions. (December 21st)—Low intensity 
street lighting first introduced in London. (December 27th) 
—Modified street lighting provisionally forbidden in places 
within 12 miles of the East and South-East Coast. (Decem- 
ber 30th)—Specification for modified street lighting issued 
by British Standards Institution. (January 22nd)—New 
Lighting Order codifying regulations governing lights which 
may be used during black-out comes into operation. 


Communications. (January 11th)—Permission given for 
postal communications with persons residing or detained in 
enemy territories. (January 12th)—Announced that cheap 
trunk call service will be reintroduced in Febraary. 


Controlled Commodities. (December 21st)—Certain 
classes of timber and timber manufactures placed on list of 
goods which may be imported only under licence. (Decem- 
ber 22nd)—New Direction under the Iron and Steel Control 
Order makes pre-war contracts no longer exempt from 
licence; restricts exemptions to purchases of material for 
use in the United Kingdom; and makes provision for the 
sale and purchase of small quantities of material without a 
licence. (December 28th)—Consumers of timber holding 
stocks acquired before the control was instituted must obtain 
a licence to use these stocks. (January S5th)—Control of 
cotton yarn prices begins. (January 12th)—Cotton Controller 
calls for weekly returns from spinners of purchases, stocks 
and consumption of cotton and output, deliveries, sales and 
stocks of yarns. 


Evacuation. (January 3rd)—2,700 members of Ministry of 
Health staff evacuated to Blackpool. 


Finance. (December 21st)—Transfers of sterling from the 
account of a resident to that of a non-resident or the transfer 
of sterling securities by a resident to a nun-resident to be 
subject to Treasury permission as from January 8th. Pro- 
ceeds of sale or redemption of sterling securities in the 
beneficial ownership of a non-resident or interest or divi- 
dends collected on his behalf may be credited to his account 
without formality. 


Food. (December 26th)—Maximum price orders for eggs 
produced in Great Britain and Northern Ireland withdrawn. 
(January 15th)—Control of meat by Ministry of Supply 
begins. (January 18th)—Maximum prices fixed for the kinds 
of bacon and ham which may be bought without coupons. 


Labour. (December 27th)—Changes in Schedule of Re- 
served Occupations, including removal of architects and 
architectural draughtsmen and revised provisions for flour 
mill workers. 

Prices. (January 8th)—Order fixing higher maximum 

ices for feeding stuffs and giving the buyer the right to 
require the seller to furnish details of transport and other 
permitted additions to the appropriate price. 
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attitude there is often the view, naively expressed by D; 
Malan in this week’s debate at Cape Town, that German 
is still the appointed guardian of the West against Bolshe. 
vism and that only our “ policy of encirclement” hay 
driven Hitler to make terms with Russia. Yet if Germany 
is Our guardian against the Red hordes, guis custodiet ipsos 
custodes? If mass murder, organised pillage, sacrilegioy 
violence and a cynical disregard for every human righ 
are to be our protection against Bolshevism, can ye 
honestly maintain that the disease is worse than the cure} 
Indeed, the Germans bring a refinement of cruelty to their 
task which can only spring from their long contact with 
European civilisation, whereas Russian brutality smacks 
of the primitive steppe. It follows that the German ex. 
cesses are more horrifying than those perpetrated by 
Russia since Russia remains in face of Europe the bar- 
barian without the gate, whereas Germany is the traitor 
within, a terrible portent of the fate of Europe unless we 
can cast out this evil thing. If at any time there are si 

of a renewed desire for appeasement, let the fate of the 
Polish people remind us of the power we wish to appease, 
There can be no accommodation with Poland’s butchers, 


Measures 


Rationing. (December 21st)—Rationing of coal, gas and 
electricity suspended. (December 28th)—Decision to ration 
sugar at 12 ozs. per week per person from January 8th. 
Arrangements to be made for the rationing of meat. Pro- 
cedure for food rationing, including supply through caterers 
and institutions, laid down by Order. (January 3rd)— 
Rationed foods to be supplied in catering establishments 
without surrender of coupons on the following provisional 
basis: bacon and ham—reduction in supplies to caterers 
in proportion to reduction for domestic consumption; 
butter—% oz. per meal served; sugar—! oz. per meal 
served. (January 8th)—Rationing begins for bacon and ham, 
butter and sugar. (January 17th)—Sale of certain joints of 
bacon suitable for boiling and of gammon or ham sold 
cooked permitted without surrender of coupons. (January 
22nd)—Scheme published for the allocation of sugar for 
manufacturing purposes at a fixed percentage of normal 
average consumption. 
Services. (December 27th)—Dock workers to be accepted 
for enlistment in the Stevedore Battalions of the Royal 
Engineers for the duration of the war. (January 1st)—Royal 
Proclamation directing that all men not already registered 
under the National Service (Armed Forces) Act or Military 
Training Act who on January 1, 1940, had reached the age 
of 19 but had not reached the age of 28 are liable to be 
called up for service. (January 2nd)—Ministry of Labour 
issued two lists, one of men in certain reserved occupations 
who may volunteer for any branch of the Defence Services 
and one of those who may volunteer for service in their 
trade capacity. (January 19th)—Revised orders governing 
pay and allowances of the Women’s Royal Naval Service 
issued by the Admiralty. (January 21st)—Announced by the 
War Office that it is not intended to send officers to serve 
abroad until they have reached the age of 20. 


Shipping. (January 4th)—Requisitioning of ships extended 
to include all ships on the United Kingdom and Colonial 
Registers engaged in the deep-sea liner trades. 


Trade. (December 22nd)—Treasury announce that they 
will now consider applications for licences to import, free 
of duty, goods intended to be used in scientific research. 
January 20th)—Bacon, ham and lard added to the list of 
commodities the import of which is prohibited except under 
licence. 


Transport. (January 5th)—Fitting of the A.R.P. headlamp 
mask to become compulsory on January 22nd. (January 
23rd)\—Announced that speed limit in built-up areas during 
the hours of darkness will be reduced from 30 to 20 miles 
per hour. 


Miscellaneous. (December 20th)—Postal orders cease 10 
be legal tender. Exchange of identity card permitted for 4 
new card with room for a photograph and description of the 
holder. New procedure laid down for the Sunday opening of 
cinemas in areas where there are large numbers of troops: 

January 18th)—Minister of Labour and National Service 
appeals to British subjects having a knowledge of the lessef- 
known foreign languages to add their names to the Central 
Register. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


The Technique of Calling Up.——The announce- 
ment that men of 23 years of age, who were made liable 
to military service by the Royal Proclamation of January 
st, will have to register on February 17th, has once again 
aroused doubts whether the procedure of calling up by 
age groups is in practice the best possible method. The 
whole question can do with a more effective airing than 
jt has yet received from the occasional breezes which have 
been raised from time to time by individual anomalies 
occurring under the present arrangement. Within the 
framework of the general national interest of winning the 
war, three important points of view may be distinguished. 
The first is that of the men between the ages of 18 and 
41 who may become liable to serve; the second is that of 
the fighting Services; and the third is that of industry, from 
which the vast majority of the men are drawn. The point 
of view of the men themselves is simply that they wish to 
have the maximum degree of certainty as to when they 
will be called upon. The present procedure of beginning 
at 20 and working up the scale has given an element of 
predictability so far, but it is not a very big element. It 
may be upset at any moment by a War Office decision or 
by a change in the scale or character of the war. But such 
as it is, the predictability of the present system is valued 
by the men affected. The second point of view—that of 
the fighting Services—cannot, for obvious reasons, be 
treated here in detail. It can only be said that the present 
arrangement has not produced any obvious dislocation in 
the services, and the presumption is that it is acceptable. 
There have been occasional appeals for certain tradesmen 
and for volunteers for Pioneer Corps, lorry driving and 
dock work; but beyond that recruiting appears to have 
been carried out smoothly through the conscription of age 
groups accompanied by a limited amount of voluntary 
enlistment. 


There remains the third point of view—that of industry. 
It is here that most of the doubts as to the efficacy and 
economy of the present procedure arise. The inconvenience 
to which individuals and firms may be put, and the waste 
and expense entailed upon industry as a whole, by a call- 
ing-up system depending almost entirely on the accidental 
factor of age, is enormous; and they are only slightly 
reduced by the present limited, highly elastic and some- 
what haphazard schedule of reserved occupations. The 
dangers of imperfectly directed transference of man-power 
from industry to the Forces and within industry itself are 
very great. An article by Miss H. Makower and Mr H. W. 
Robinson in the current number of the Economic Journal 
demonstrates beyond reasonable doubt that conscription by 
age groups must be accompanied by very large labour 
movements between industries. This necessarily follows 
from the fact that man-power required in each industry in 
wartime bears no definite relation to the numbers who are 
liable to be called up from that industry. Under the present 
arrangement it is quite certain that some industries will 
be called upon for more men than they can spare and that 
others will be left with a labour surplus after the require- 
ments of the recruiting officer have been met. The disloca- 
tion which is bound to follow through wholesale transfers 
of workers from one industry to another will undoubtedly 
be wasteful of money and man-power. It could be avoided 
only by long-range calculations (a) of the total number of 
men likely to be required for the Forces, (b) of the number 
of workers required to carry on each industry in wartime, 
and (c) an age of reservation in each industry which will 
‘sure that only the appropriate number of men are drawn 
of and that inter-industrial transfers are reduced to a 
minimum. The authors of the article are to be thanked for 
Suggesting this possible line of approach. It could, in fact, 


provide the first step to the compilation, not of a schedule 
of reserved occupations, but of a graduated scale of re- 
servation which would give full recognition to the fact that 
there is for each individual a correct order and time for 
calling up, and that his age is only one of the many factors 
determining his position in the scale. Other factors are (1) 
the importance of his industry in the war effort, (2) the 
importance of his own services in that industry, (3) the 
minimisation of inter-industrial transfers, (4) existing and 
prospective unemployment within the industry, and (5) the 
geographical distribution of reserves of labour. The pro- 
cedure for operating such a scale would necessarily be more 
complex than that employed at present, and it would have 
the political disadvantage of being less predictable. It 
would also involve a considerable amount of co-ordination 
with Service departments—but that would be no bad thing 
in any case. The order and economy which a scientific 
technique of calling-up could achieve would make it fully 
worth while in a war in which a correct distribution of 
man-power between industry and the services may well be 
the deciding factor. 


* * * 


Balkan Uncertainties.—The meeting of the Balkan 
Entente is due at the end of January, and already a round 
of preliminary contacts and discussions are attempting to 
clear the ground. It is clear that a number of definite 
factors are making for peace. The hideous fate of Poland 
and the servitude under which Czechs and Slovaks are 
dwelling are sufficient reminders to the smaller peoples 
of the South-East of what they can expect—whether as 
enemies (like the Poles) or as sullen neutrals (like the 
Czechs) or even as friends and allies (like the Slovaks) 
—once Germany has become master in their house. 
There is thus little doubt that when M. Kiosseivanoff in a 
recent interview declared Bulgaria’s desiderata to be the 
maintenance of neutrality in order to maintain peace, good 
relations with her neighbours, and a just, friendly and peace- 
ful solution of the problems interesting her, he was voicing 
an outlook fairly generally held among the Balkan States. 
Apart from this natural and universal desire to avoid the 
ravages of war, certain specific factors are working in the 
same direction. The obstacle to Balkan unity is now as ever 
the problem of frontier revision, particularly of Roumanian 
frontier revision. Recently, however, the good offices of 
Italy and Turkey appear to have had some effect. The 
outcome of the interviews between Count Ciano and Count 
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Csaky at Venice has not become more explicit for the 
passage of time. Nevertheless, Hungary appears to have 
shelved the problem of Transylvania until such time as 
European reconstruction comes up once more for consider- 
ation. M. Menemenjoglu’s stay in Sofia on his return 
from England seems to have had a similarly modifying 
effect on the Bulgarian demand for the Dobrudja. 
Neither Hungary nor Bulgaria renounces its claims, but 
Italy and Turkey, combined with the logic of the hour, 
appear to have brought them to agree to a postponement. 
A meeting which is also regarded as of good omen for 
the success of the Balkan Entente’s deliberations has taken 
place on the Jugoslav frontier between Jugoslavy and 
Roumanian Foreign Ministers, even though the com- 
muniqué mentioned only technical questions connected 


with the Belgrade meeting. With the events of the last few 


weeks as a somewhat reassuring background, the delegates 
are likely to assemble in Belgrade in a mood of subdued 
optimism tempered by the sobering reflection that they 
are coming together to consider what may be the last 
opportunity of achieving Balkan unity. 


* * * 


These signs of a better spirit are offset by the re- 
newal of disturbing rumours to the north. Ultimately 
the fate of the Balkans depends on the joint or several 
decisions of Germany and Russia. No one else will dis- 
turb Balkan peace, and the only likelihood of a Bulgarian 
or Hungarian attack on Roumania is in the event of either 
Russia or Germany leading the way. In the thick of the 
fight, it is not likely that either of the two Revisionist 
powers would resist taking its share of a rapidly disinte- 
grating Roumanian State. It is, however, precisely over 
the decisions of Russia and Germany that the greatest un- 
certainty hangs. Basing their argument on the degree of 
understanding which exists between Berlin and Rome, 
some continental observers are prepared to interpret 
Italy’s desire for Balkan peace as a sign that Germany, too, 
prefers an undisturbed flank. If to this is added the 
assumption that Russia is too absorbed in the North to 
risk a new adventure, then optimism about the Balkans’ 
immediate future is not misplaced. Yet the argument is 
rather disturbed by the week’s happenings in Soviet 
Galicia. It now appears certain that Germany is in mili- 
tary control from Lvov to Cernauti, and that German 
troops have now direct contact with the Roumanian 
frontier. At the same time, the action of the Roumanian 
Government in setting up a monopoly of the sale of oil 
from Roumanian wells seems to be connected with German 
pressure. It is denied in Bucharest that the effect of the 
new measure will be to discriminate against the Allies. 
Nevertheless, the monopoly could be used to force British- 
owned and French-owned wells in Roumania to sell to 
Germany. From the Moravska-Ostrava district come re- 
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ports of important concentrations of German troops, ]j 
Balkan “peace” is to mean acquiescence to Germany 
demand, put forward under threat of armed intervention 
to exploit the resources of the entire peninsula, and if, a 
a corollary of this, any attempt of a Balkan State to seg 
other markets is to be interpreted as a breach of ney. 
trality (an attitude of which there is evidence already) 
then the only thing which separates such a servitude from 
direct invasion is the difference between a clubbing 
the head and slow strangulation. One point is clear. Each 
Balkan State, standing alone, can do little to counterag 
German pressure. A united Balkan bloc, determined ty 
defend its neutrality, would have the support not only of 
its own pooled strength but, through Turkey, of the armed 
might of the West. Germany may scream at such a pos- 
bility as a wanton attempt to “extend the area of the 
war,” but the extension can only come from her. 


* * * 


Finland and the Powers.—The week-end has seep 
a shift of attention from the North to the Karelian front 
In the North, fighting continues at Salla, but the Russians 
have achieved a strategic retreat and the Finns are in no 
mood to waste precious men and ammunition on a 
attempt to rout the semi-isolated Russian forces, since 
there is a good chance that cold and hunger will do their 
work for them. On the Mannerheim Line the Russians ar 
launching a series of mass attacks backed by constant use 
of heavy artillery. So tar, every thrust has been repulsed 
and an attempt to break through to the flank of the line 
by pressure on Taipale has come to a standstill. The 
Russian offensive, however, is accompanied by mass bomb- 
ing raids whose effectiveness must not be judged simply 
by the relatively low casualty figures. The damage done 
to housing and equipment, the interruption of production, 
the general psychological strain, are all factors in under- 
mining Finland’s resistance and the wantonness with which 
civilian dwellings and in particular the Red Cross hos- 
pitals have been singled out for attack gives the Finns 
an unhappy premonition of the “ civilising mission” to 
which they may be submitted by their Soviet “ liberators.” 
There are signs, however, of a certain increased effective- 
ness in foreign support. Swedish industrialists have con- 
tributed the magnificent sum of £3,500,000 to Finnish 
defence, Swedish volunteers have crossed the frontier and 
Swedish airmen are already fighting. A dozen nations are 
represented in the Foreign Legion in process of formation 
at Helsinki, and an Italian is said to have led the Finnish 
counter-raid on Kronstadt. That the Finns should be able 
to take any aerial initiative is at least a sign that some 
equipment is reaching them. It remains, however, hope- 
lessly inadequate. 


* * * 


Confronted with Russia’s inexhaustible reserves, Fin- 
land’s necessity is a great increase in foreign help and more 
than one politician in the North is asking whether the 
extension of assistance will have the effect of linking the 
Finnish war with the war in the West and of dragging 
Scandinavia into the general struggle. Anxieties have been 
increased by rumours of a Russo-German deal—conces- 
sions in Galicia in return for support in Finland—con- 
firmed by further reports of the appearance of German 
airmen on the Soviet side. It is certainly true that the 
Finnish war is causing grave anxiety in Germany. The 
supplies promised by Russia are not forthcoming, the 
Murmansk railway and to a large extent the Baltic are 
out of commission and added to transport difficulties is the 
likelihood that any of Russia’s reserves of war materials 
which might have found their way to Germany are being 
used up on the Finnish front. Whether Germany, stung 
by this inconvenience, will choose to enlarge the struggle 
is still uncertain, for a step such as to insist that Sweden 
shall cease lending aid to Finland or shall accept German 

“ protection ” against a Russian advance involves a greatef 
risk than Germany may be prepared to take at this stage 
of the hostilities. A Swedish refusal could count on Allied 
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support, and a Swedish acceptance of a German “ pro- 
tectorate” would force the Allies to reconsider their atti- 
tude towards Scandinavian neutrality. Under the circum- 
stances Swedish compliance is impolitic and unlikely, and 
the Fuehrer has a notorious taste for easy victories. 


* * * 


Under Cover of Darkness.—In four months of 
war 4,000 lives have been lost in road accidents. In twelve 
months, at this rate, nearly twice as many road deaths will 
be recorded as in recent peacetime years. Since the 
increase is demonstrably due to black-out conditions—in 
December 855 out of 1,155 fatal accidents happened after 
dark—it has been widely suggested that the severity of the 
black-out should be relaxed. Road deaths are not the only 
ill fruit of defensive darkness; railway transport has been 
seriously disjointed; homes and workplaces have been 
rendered airless and unhygienic; important production has 
been slowed down. But the facile solution—more light— 
is surely the wrong one. Government spokesmen contended 
in the Commons on Tuesday that to lift the ban on lights 
which might aid the navigation of enemy bombers and 
guide them to their targets might have catastrophic conse- 
quences. It is no answer to point out that road deaths have 
so far exceeded casualties in the fighting forces themselves 
or that they compare unfavourably with the loss of life by 
bombing in Abyssinia, Spain or Finland. So long as 
Germany’s bombing fleet is in being, the chance of crippling 
blows against military centres, munitions factories, power 
stations, ports and dockyards is ever present. That the 
raiders would suffer grievous losses we know, but there is 
no evidence at all that the enemy (who still has a larger 
striking force) might not deem many bombers well lost for 
a successful stroke against the heart or arteries of our war 
economy. It is the view of the Royal Air Force that a 
strict black-out is as indispensable to defence as fighters, 
guns and balloons. They regard the present black-out as 
too bright, not too black. 


* * * 


The commonest argument for more light at night, 
namely, that there have been no air raids, does not make 
sense; our Allies do not unman the Maginot Line 
because there has been no German offensive yet. Road 
deaths must be sharply cut down. Every assistance must be 
given to enable business and manufacture to be carried on 
after dark. But these things can only be done strictly within 
the limits set by the black-out that is deemed strategically 
needful. Something has already been accomplished: a 
modicum of shop lighting is now allowed; the installation 
of pallid street lights has been begun; and the Govern- 
ment is reviewing ways and means to give more light safely 
to places at fairly far distances from the East Coast. In 
solving the difficult and pressing problem of accidents road 
users thernselves can help most. Over twice as many pedes- 
trians were killed in the last four months of 1939 as in the 
same months in 1938; the casualty rate among cyclists, on 
the other hand, rose very littke—presumably because rear 
lights for cycles are now compulsory. Next week motorists 
will be restricted to 20 m.p.h. in built-up areas after dark, 
while all road users, pedestrians, cyclists and motorists 
alike, will be the target of the comprehensive safety-first 
campaign with which Sir John Reith will begin his tenure 
of office at the Ministry of Information. This was the 
Government’s answer to its critics on Tuesday. Experi- 
ments to assist safer movement in the darkened streets 
will be pressed forward—faster than hitherto, it is to be 
hoped—but Britain will remain securely black. 


* * * 


Old-Age Pensions.—The changes in the old-age 
Pensions system which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced on Tuesday, and which will be the subject of 
legislation to be introduced shortly, take the form of two 
small financial concessions and two changes in procedure. 
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The financial items are the lowering of the pensionable age 
for wives under the contributory scheme from 65 to 60, 
in the case of women whose husbands are 65 or over; and 
the lowering of the pensionable age for all women insured 
in their own right from 65 to 60. About 160,000 women are 
affected by the former change and about 150,000 by the 
latter. The alterations in procedure are, first, that applica- 
tions for allowances to supplement pensions will now be 
made to a central body analogous to the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board and payments drawn at the Post 
Office, instead of the whole procedure being conducted 
through Public Assistance Committees as at present; and, 
secondly, the institution of a household means test in place 
of the present family means test, whereby relatives of pen- 
sioners have been liable to contribute to their upkeep 
although not living with them. In terms of cost these are 
all small matters. The financial changes will involve an 
additional expenditure of £8 millions per year, but this 
will be met by raising contributions by 2d. per week in the 
case of men and 3d. per week for women, the employers 
contributing 1d. of the addition in each instance. The cost 
to the Exchequer for the present will be nil, and the argu- 
ment that the Exchequer contribution will grow as time 
goes on cannot be admitted as relevant, since the Chancellor 
has himself explained that present exigencies account for 
the meagreness of the proposed concessions. The direct cost 
involved in the change over to a new central organisation 
for the payment of supplementary pensions is again nil— 
it is simply a change of paymasters. And the combined 
disbursements to people who have hitherto not applied 
owing to the stigma attaching to poor law relief, and to 
applicants who will now make calls upon the public funds 
instead of on the pockets of their relatives, will be very 
small. But in so far as the changes recognise the principle 
that increases in pensions should be based on individual 
need rather than that they should take the form of largesse 
falling alike on the genuinely needy and those who are 
comfortably off already, they are steps in the right 
direction. 


* * * 


The Treatment of Aliens.—The fact that enemy 
aliens (most of them the enemy’s victims themselves) have 
been treated with remarkable generosity in this country 
since the war started is well known. So few Germans and 
Austrians have been interned and so many have been 
allowed to go back to their daily business that the ex- 
tremest vigilance is imperative. But there are no grounds 
at all for the recent fantastic reports intended, it would 
seem, to inflame tempers and set on foot a spy scare: that 
10,000 aliens were at large and unaccounted for; that the 
tribunals set up to examine aliens exempted them from 
internment or restraint for the slenderest reasons and with- 
Out proper investigation; and that the police were vastly 
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alarmed about this “laxity” and the dangers that might 
ensue. Scotland Yard has been constrained to deny these 
reports im toto, and it is the greatest pity that they were 
ever set abroad. There may be times to come when the 
casualties and destruction of war will turn tempers 
irrationally and without discrimination against aliens. It 
is our duty now as a democratic people to guard against 
this very human falling-away and not to anticipate it. 
Some risk must indeed have been incurred by our liberal 
policy—ihough it should be remembered that our aliens 
policy before this war was already intended to weed out 
friends from likely foes among would-be foreign settlers. 
But, after all, it is precisely this quality of mercy that 
marks us off from Nazidom. Perhaps this is why the quite 
reasonable fear that mercy may sometimes soften into 
dangerous sentimentality has recently taken such sensa- 
tional and unpardonable shape. 


* * * 


Mr Wang’s ‘Peace Settlement.’’—The trade 
agreement between Japan and the United States expired 
on January 26th. Nothing unexpected is likely to accom- 
pany its decease, for the Americans show no signs of 
altering the existing tariff arrangements, least of all of 
resorting to any kind of sanctions or reprisals. Japan is in 
no position to take the initiative, and it is safe to prophesy 
that the even tenor of Japanese-American trade relations 
will not be greatly disturbed. Nevertheless, there is disquiet 
in Tokyo and uncertainties on the economic front give 
added urgency to the problem of finding some quick way 
out of the Chinese “ incident.” Attention at the moment is 
concentrated on Mr Wang Ching-wei and on setting up his 
Government with all possible speed. That arrangements 
have now reached a decisive point is suggested by an 
exchange of telegrams between Mr Wang and the Italian 
Foreign Minister, in which Count Ciano expresses his con- 
viction that “ China reconciled to Japan will enjoy a new 
era of prosperity and progress,” and offers Italy’s colla- 
boration in the work of reconstruction. Italy would hardly 
have risked a mistake rather damaging to her prestige had 
she not received a hint from her Japanese friends that the 
time was ripe. The setting up of a Government is there- 
fore practically a certainty. Whether it will have any effect 
on the course of the war in China is more open to doubt. 
The conclusion generally drawn from the dilatoriness of 
Japan’s negotiations with Mr Wang was that the Chinese 
leader was trying to extort a price for peace which the 
Japanese were unwilling to pay. When after a year Tokyo 
announced an agreement, the assumption was that Mr 
Wang had finally prevailed and that the terms offered him 
would be sufficiently lenient to offer a serious menace to the 
authority of General Chiang Kai-shek. If, however, the 
report of the final Agreement of December 30th which has 
appeared in the Chinese Press is correct, there must be 
relief and rejoicing in Chungking, for by no stretch of the 
imagination could the terms be called lenient. They include 
the virtual cession to Japan of Mongolia and North China, 
garrisoning at all economically and strategically important 
points (including battleships on the Lower Yangtse), 
Japanese “ advisers ” attached to the Government, China’s 
entry into the yen bloc, Japanese control of foreign policy 
and—crowning indignity—reparation to be made to 
Japanese nationals for damage done during the war. These 
are terms not of compromise but of utter defeat, and the 
inference can only be that China will fight on. Perhaps 
Count Ciano has after all been rather premature. 


* * * 


The *“* Germ of Indian Settlement.’’—The hopes 
roused by Lord Linlithgow’s speech in Bombay on 
January 16th are growing into something very like a burst 
of optimism. Moderate Congress opinion is prepared to 
accept the Viceroy’s declaration that “ Dominion status 
within the framework of the Statute of Westminster ” is 
the British Government’s objective for India as at least an 
approximation to the Declaration for which Congress 
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leaders have pressed since the beginning of the war, 
Writing in Harijan, Mr Gandhi went so far as to welcome 
the Viceroy’s speech as a “germ of Indian settlement,” 
and to express his continued faith in the British Govern. 
iment. Mr Gandhi is undoubtedly representative of a great 
section of Indian public opinion and of the majority ip 
Congress (whose President, Mr Bose, continues to stress his 
readiness for compromise with Britain). It is a hopeful 
sign when Indian leaders stress their points of contact with 
the British authorities rather than the issues which divide 
them. These issues remain, and Mr Gandhi referred to the 
“undoubted snags ” in Lord Linlithgow’s statement, but a 
pre-requisite to tackling the “ snags ” is a better spirit and 
some measure of confidence. Hitherto they have been lack- 
ing. Now at least, though the problems remain the same, 
the atmosphere surrounding them shows signs of improve- 
ment. 


* * * 


Anglo-French Co-Operation: A New Stage— 
The recent consultations between M. Raoul Dautry, the 
French Minister of Armament, and Mr Burgin, the British 
Minister of Supply, give one more confirmation to the 
commonplace of history that the greater the common 
danger the closer the co-operation between Great Britain 
and France. The arrangements now made for the co- 
ordination of the manufacturing capacities of the two 
countries are the latest stage in a process which began 
before the war in the close liaison between the fighting 
services and has been successively advanced since the out- 
break by common military, naval and air action; by the 
general agreement on the pooling of materials, equipment 
and tonnage reached by the Supreme War Council on 
November 17, 1939; and by the financial alliance which 
was completed in the middle of December. The deeper the 
agreement penetrates into the economic structure of the two 
countries the more numerous are the minutiz which must 
be settled in discussion between their representatives. M. 
Dautry and Mr Burgin made it plain last week that they 
were concerned with substantive action and that the 
arrangements concluded covered matters of very great 
detail, though it was not disclosed which industries and 
materials were concerned. It is clear enough that in this 
as in every other field of Anglo-French co-operation the 
details are going to be as difficult to settle as the original 
agreements, if not more so, and that close liaison between 
civil servants and organisations of employers and workers 
will be as necessary as the visits by Ministers and Deputies 
which are doing so much to improve general understand- 
ing. Already the differences between the gencral wage 
levels and labour policies of the two countries have pre- 
sented themselves as a first-class problem of co-ordination, 
and the skirmish between those who would admit and 
those who would exclude French wines from the import 
lists need to be resolved by persons having responsible 
knowledge of the importance of the wine industry in the 
economic structure of France and of the necessity for ex- 
ports and re-exports which will provide both countries 
with foreign exchange. The further co-operation goes the 
more complicated it gets. That is not merely inevitable. 
In so far as it leads to closer and more frequent contacts 
between the representatives of the two countries, it is 
very desirable. 


* * * 


Shop Hours.—The aim of the Defence Regulation 
of last October fixing earlier closing hours for shops was 
to minimise the movement and crowding of shoppers in 
the black-out. The hours fixed were 6 p.m. on five days 4 
week and 7.30 on a sixth, though local authorities were 
given optional powers to extend these limits to 7 and 8.30, 
respectively. In the months of longer daylight the restric- 
tion would be meaningless, and Sir John Anderson, 
Wednesday’s debate on the subject, announced that normal 
hours would be restored at about Easter time; Easter 
Monday falls on March 25th and summer time will be 
restored on February 25th. The debate revealed a remark- 
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able divergence of approach to the question of shop hours. 
Labour spokesmen appealed for earlier and more uniform 
hours of closing in the interests of overworked shop assis- 
tants. The reply was, very properly, that it is not desirable 
to bring in controversial social reforms under the guise of 
defence measures. Other Members wanted longer hours in 
the interests of small retailers whose working customers 
are compelled to shop late. There has been violent agita- 
tion to this effect; certain newspapers have inveighed for 
some time against the “iniquity” of the shop curfew; 
traders’ organisations have been hastily but not very 
vigorously contrived to fight it. This is an old story: every 
limitation of working hours has evoked the fallacious argu- 
ment that it is in the last hour of work (the hour always 
that it is proposed to cut away) that all the profit is made; 
the argument is truer of shops than of factories, but not 
much. In any case, this is not the point, any more than 
the betterment of assistants’ conditions. The shortening of 
hours is a defence measure. It will be as a defence measure 
that it will probably be reinstated next winter. It is only 
as a defence measure that it can be relevantly discussed. 


* & x 


Science in War.—JIt takes war to _ persuade 
Governments of the crucial réle of science and research, 
and to lay bare the unsupported, empoverished and unco- 
ordinated state of scientific research in normal umes. In 
the last war the University Grants Committee was set up 
to distribute State grants to needy research institutions; 
and the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
as well as the Medical Research Council, came into being. 
Last week Lord Chatfield told the House of Lords that 
the country’s scientific talent had been mobilised at once 
this time. To a point (a point far short of what 
Lord Chatfield would have us believe) it is prob- 
ably true that science will be better used than 
it was twenty-five years ago: there has been a marked 
increase in research into problems of defence and trans- 
port at Government institutions; much research in indus- 
try, agriculture and medicine receives State aid; it has 
become common for large industrial undertakings to con- 
duct or subsidise scientific investigations; there exists in 
the Central Register a rough roster of scientific personnel; 
and most scientific work ranks among the reserved occupa- 
tions. Whether the best use will be made of science is 
another matter. In peacetime the D.S.I.R. and the Medi- 
cal and Industrial Research Councils spend less than £2 
millions a year from all sources, much of it on education 
rather than real research, while total Parliamentary grants 
to Universities (mainly for teaching) just exceed £2 
millions. Income from fees and private sources has fallen 
because of the war. Money is no measure of skill in scienti- 
fic inquiry, but it sets a sharp limit upon the scope of 
research; and, despite Lord Chatfield’s comfortable words, 
it is doubtful whether the scale of British science, skimped 
as it has been, will prove sufficient to meet special war 
needs while still carrying on essential basic work (one 
of the early tragedies of evacuation was the closing down 
or grave curtailment of London University’s scientific 
activities). It is even more doubtful whether the scattered 
and disparate research that is going on can be sufficiently 
0-Ordinated to yield the best return for the nation with- 
out some centralising body, the institution of which the 
Government has already refused. It is certain that there 
has not yet been anything like full mobilisation of scientists 
for war purposes—for manufacture and food as well as 
for actual attack and defence. 


* * * 


The Health of Children.—In September evacuation 
underlined the invaluable réle of the School Medical 
Service. In so far as the evacuated children were ill or not 
clean it was largely because they had been on holiday until 
war broke out. Not the least unhappy feature about the 
failure to get the country’s children back to school, either 
in safe or vulnerable areas, is the consequent atrophy of a 
System of medical care which has been built upon school 
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attendance. The Annual Report of the Chief Medical 
Officer for Health, published a week ago, emphasised this. 
The aim of the Service is to furnish a healthy environ- 
ment for children by regular supervision and, in most 
recent years, to watch over their nutrition. By regular in- 
spection, by being always available to treat defects and 
ailments and by the development of free meals and free 
milk (marred only by niggardly short-sight in certain local 
areas), the Service’s réle in maintaining the country’s 
capital of youth has been made indispensable. Now, when 
the war makes it more needed than ever—the most horrid 
aspect of long drawn-out and total warfare is the pining, 
wasting and sickness that menace children—it has been 
dislocated. The plans outlined in the Report for re-locat- 
ing medical care in accordance with evacuation have not 
worked because evacuation has not succeeded. Not only 
are the children of towns and cities capriciously scattered 
between billets and their homes; too many of them are 
moving at whim from place to place. The Government has 
ordered a stock-taking, a special inspection of all the 
school-children affected. They will find that the children 
who have gone from town to country have not lost in 
health; but the stock-taking will have small permanent 
value if the School Medical Service cannot be put back 
again on its basis of universal compulsory school attend- 
ance. It is well known now that the problem is one of 
housing—housing children and housing schools. This 
makes it the more regrettable that the Minister of Health, 
questioned on Wednesday about the state of the present 
pitiably inadequate number of national camps, should 
have had no more to say than that “to have the camps 
unoccupied is not a waste but a wise precaution.” It seems 
that the camps are inadequate in quality as well as in 
number: children cannot safely inhabit them in winter. 
If this is so, then these are not the camps that are urgently 
needed in ever-increasing numbers. They are simply a 
futile sop to a public opinion which is still very far from 
being placated. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Economic and Social Conditions 


in Bessarabia 


(By a Correspondent) 


HE recent division of Bessarabia into new administrative 

districts and the choice of prominent local citizens to 

be Residents is likely to have a beneficial effect on Bessarabia’s 

social and economic development. Since the province’s return 

to Roumania in 1919, it has been something of a Cinderella 

among the other better-developed and more modernised 
districts of the Kingdom. 

Its re-incorporation into Roumania was perfectly justified 
on historic and ethnic grounds, for until its cession by the 
Porte to Russia it was an integral part of Moldavia, and its 
population after a hundred years of Babylonian captivity was 
still 70 per cent. Roumanian in 1919. Yet there is some feel- 
ing that, in the years of post-war reconstruction, Bessarabia 
has received less than its fair share of attention. Bessarabia 
has certainly advanced, but the other provinces have 
advanced more. 

In one respect the Bessarabian peasantry have fared better 








Capital is needed not only for financing trade and building 
roads, but for irrigation and reafforestation schemes. Soj] 
erosion is proceeding fast and there are frequent droughts; 
twice since the last war food has had to be sent from across 
the Pruth on the threat of famine. The frost of 1929 killed 
many of the vines belonging to formerly prosperous Swiss 
and German colonists in the south, and no capital has been 
available to replace them. Wine production as a whole has 
fallen considerably. The pre-1914 annual average was about 
3,000,000 hectolitres; in 1936 only just over half that amount 
was produced. Some compensation has been found in the 
expansion of local industries in which there are now 75,659 
men employed, against 8,612 in 1919; the number of enter- 
prises has increased by 60 per cent. But it cannot be said 
that industry has filled the gap. 

It is in the sphere of social amenities that Bessarabia 
suffers the greatest comparative neglect. For example, 
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to Roumania. Russia 
may have exploited Bes- 
sarabia, but she did ab- 
sorb her surplus of fruit, 
wine and corn. Rou- 
mania produces all these things in abundance herself, and her 
internal market is comparatively small. Russia has tended to 
cut herself off from foreign trade since 1918, and while the 
Scandinavian countries might have provided a good alterna- 
tive market for Bessarabian fruit and wine, and Germany is in 
fact an important customer, financial and transport difficulties 
stand in the way of any substantial advance in trade. The 
railway system was naturally linked with Russia in the 
East; there is only one line from the centre of Bessarabia 
to Roumania’s Danube ports. Moreover, in Russian days 
most of the goods traffic was water-borne—20,000 truck 
loads used to be sent down the Dniester annually. Now 
for 20 years the Dniester has been closed to traffic. 
Here, however, the Roumanian Government is trying to 
make up for the enforced loss by developing navigation 
on the Pruth. The critical state of Bessarabian roads is in 
part dictated by the overriding need of providing security 
against invasion, and commerce suffers as a result. 





Russia and the fear of 
Communism have led 
to an insistence on Row- 
manian in schools and 
administrations to the 
exclusion of other languages. In Transylvania and the Banat. 
Hungarian and German schools and newspapers are allowed 
in plenty. 

Bessarabia joined the Roumanian State with certain initial 
disadvantages. She had neither the natural beauties and 
mineral resources of Transylvania, the historic and artistic 
treasures of the Bukovina, the industries of the Banat, nor 4 
Black Sea resort to rival Dobruja’s Bakic; and to some 
extent she has since felt herself relegated to an inferior 
position beside her more attractive and prosperous sistef 
provinces. Nevertheless, there is no reason to suppose that 
she desires a return to Russia. The pull of Communism is 
remote among a landed peasantry and it is not usually 
Russia’s immediate neighbours who feel the attractions of 
the Soviet system most strongly. Events in the Baltic States 
and Finland have only confirmed previous suspicions, and 
King Carol's recent estimate of Roumania’s unity is probably 
not far from the mark even in Bessarabia. 
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The American New Year 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


For the second time in ten years Christmas found the 
country at a prosperity level. It could by no means be called 
full prosperity. There are still several millions unemployed, 
and, in spite of the varieties of relief afforded, a not incon- 
siderable proportion are in varying stages of distress, But the 
number actually in employment is probably greater now than 
at any time in the past decade, and the number in distress is 
probably fewer than at any time for a decade. 

In spite of these cheering facts, the general tone of fore- 
casts is rather subdued. Exactly a year ago this Correspond- 
ence concluded : — 

A good many people believe that the initial thrust of re- 
covery has spent its force, but practically no one believes 
that the forces of recovery are in fact exhausted. The result is 
that there is a disposition to look for little marked change in 
the economy, cither for better or worse, in the immediate future. 

This opinion proved to be correct, for there was “ little 
marked change” in the first half of 1939. In the second half 
there was a marked change that lifted us to the present level, 
and in contrast to a year ago, the general opinion now is that 
our economy will do well if it holds this level; and there are 
not wanting those who predict anything from an inconse- 
quential recession to the beginning of a full cyclical turn. 

There are two obvious facts in favour of the more pessi- 
mistic view. First, we are at a point touched only twice in 
our history, and then but briefly. Secondly, in recent years 
the most marked characteristic of our economy has been its 
extreme instability, the violent alternation of abrupt re- 
coveries and precipitous descents, following in quick 
succession. 

For whatever reason, caution seems to be the keynote of 
the present as conspicuously as absence of caution was char- 
acteristic of the analogous period just three years ago. In 
December, 1936, the conviction that recovery was “ just 
getting nicely under way” was as general as the current 
opinion that the present level is of doubtful tenability. Yet 
the two levels, then and now, are almost identical. 

The present attitude expresses itself clearly in the share 
market. With the index of production for December prob- 
ably close to 20 per cent. above that of December, 1938, and 
with a record of earnings for the year even more than 20 per 
cent. above 1938, the share market averages are at almost 
exactly the figure of the 1938 year-end; and they are well 
below the year-end figures of 1936. Yet the year 1938 closed 
on no wave of ebullient enthusiasm, and the actual results 
of 1939 have considerably surpassed even the more optimistic 
prognostications of last winter. 


The Influence of War 


The probable explanation is the shadow of war. While, 
sentimentally and conversationally, the September “ war 
boom ”’ lasted several wecks, its stock market influence hardly 
persisted for more than three or four days, of which one 
(Labour Day) was a holiday in our market, when prices were 
made abroad. It is now well recognised that the much-talked- 
of war orders were mostly illusory; that even a protraction of 
the war is not likely to be a stimulant to our foreign trade; 
and, finally, that, even though the present recovery seems to 
be almost exclusively a domestic phenomenon, our economy 
can hardly be entirely insulated from the problems of post- 
war readjustment. 

In short, the war, far from being a bull factor in the 
American economy, seems to have proved a bear factor—not 
necessarily decisive, but certainly influential as a deterrent. 
While it may not prove an insuperable barrier to the progress 
of recovery in this economy to some level which will reduce 
to manageable proportions our harassing problem of domestic 
unemployment, the war is at least an obstacle. 


Trade Policy 


The President’s Annual Message on the “state of the 
Union” was much more directed to the position of the 
Union in the contemporary world. Its most specific theme 
Was a discussion of the reciprocal trade agreements which 
aroused some opposition in the last session and on which a 
strenuous attack is expected in the present Congress. In his 
Message, the President took a stand thoroughly consistent 
with the historic tradition of the Democratic party; but 
whether it represents the contemporary Democratic party 
more than the contemporary Republican party is an open 
question, In the Democratic platform of 1936 (the last party 
utterance on the subject) the trade agreements were only 
briefly mentioned, and with decidedly faint praise. In the in- 
terval that has elapsed, it is likely that feeling regarding the 
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agreements has hardened on both sides—the opposition, 
which was rather tepid, has become warmer, and the support 
has become deeper if less vocal. 

The stock market rallied on the day of the Message more 
vigorously than for many weeks. Superficially, this might be 
interpreted as a Wall Street endorsement; as a matter of 
fact, the market does not represent Wall Street’s reactions. 
Records compiled over a period of time show that “ Wall 
Street ” (i.e., the floor traders) constitutes only about 20 per 
cent. of the market; and these individuals characteristically 
just “go with the trend.” Figures have been compiled to 
show that all New York City furnishes only a small fraction 
of the trading on the Exchanges, and that the great bulk of 
orders come from outside Wall Street and outside New York. 
If the movement of the market is the criterion of the accept- 
ance of the Message, it is evidence that it was well received 
throughout the country. 

As a matter of fact, regardless of the market, the Message 
was well received in financial circles. The reciprocal trade 
agreements have always been popular in Wall Street, which, 
indeed, has frequently been vilified for its “ international- 
mindedness.” The priesthood of high protection has long 
since passed from the financial community to manufacturers 
and to farmers. None the less, the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments probably face a disputed passage in the current 
Congress. 


Industrial Activity 


‘The year-end comments have stressed the remarkable 
records of the building and steel industries in the past year. 
According to the American Builder, there was an increase 
of 37 per cent. in 1939 over 1938 in the number of dwelling 
units constructed. It is estimated that some 475,000 units 
were constructed last year, compared with 509,000 in 1929. 
‘The peak year was 1925, with 937,000 units; and the average 
tor 1920-29 was about 700,000 a year. Almost three-quarters 
of the units were single-family houses; and the aggregate 
cost was almost $2,000,000,000. 

According to the magazine Steel, United States steel pro- 
duction in 1939 was just under 50 million tons, compared 
with a 1938 production of almost 30 millions. This was 
close to the greatest output in our history, and was double 
the estimated output of Germany, the second largest pro- 
ducer. Considering the long period of sub-average steel 
production in this country, a sustained demand of 50 million 
tons 1s not impossible, but for a variety of reasons it is far 
from assured. Production of 50 million tons implies an 
average operating rate above 70 per cent. of capacity. This 
would be fully 20 points below recent levels, which topped 
90 per cent., and is below the current rate of about 85 per 
cent. Any rate above 70 per cent. is evidence of a fairly 
active demand for capital goods; and a sustained rate above 
80 per cent. would be indicative of general prosperity. 

The railroads shared in the recovery of 1939. When one 
reads that the net operating income of the Class I railroads 
was up 61 per cent. from 1938, one has a measure of the 
improvement. From a net operating income of $600 millions, 
the net income was $95 millions, against a net loss of $123 
millions in 1938. This net income of $95 millions was pro- 
duced from gross revenues of over $4,000 millions for the 
year—which in turn was 12 per cent. better than in 1938. 

In October, according to the President of the Association 
of American Railroads (Mr Pelley), the railways were em- 
ploying 1,055,164 persons the greatest number for two 
years. Of these, approximately half were engaged in main- 
tenance work. In the year, 21,000 new freight cars were put 
in service, 2,500 more than in 1938; and at the year-end 
there were 36,000 on order, These Class I railroads in 1939 
put into service 94 steam locomotives and 216 electric and 
diesel locomotives, compared with 165 and 11 respec- 
tively in 1938; there were on order 44 steam and 71 
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electric and diesel locomotives. In operating efficiency, the 
railroads made three records in 1939—in the average speed of 
freight trains between terminals, in the average train load, and 
m fuel consumption (8.9 tons of freight and equipment 
moved one mile per pound of fuel consumed). 

While the 61 per cent. increase in net operating income is 
gratifying, the railroads are in anything but a prosperous 
condition. Even at the year-end the index of car-loadings 
was Only a little above 80, with production close to 125; and 
at such levels, with all their efficiency, the railroads’ earnings 
are not only inadequate to command new capital, but even to 
support a satisfactory market in their existing fixed income 
securities. Moreover, the position at the year-end was materi- 
ally better than the average of 1939—with freight traffic 
10 per cent. above the level of the end of 1938 and almost 
20 per cent. above the end of 1937. 


January 4th. 


Rising Prices in Japan 
[FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 


DESPITE ever-tightening control, the upward trend in the 
general price level and the cost of living has been accelerated 
in recent months. The Bank of Japan’s index number of 
wholesale prices advanced by 10.7 per cent. between July and 
November, and the index of retail prices rose by 6.8 per 
cent. during the same period. The Government decided to 
fix commodity prices at the level ruling on September 18th, 
and to do the same with rent and salaries and wages. This 
step, however, has not served to counteract the holding and 
cornering of even controlled commodities; deliveries have 
become more difficult and shortages more acute; more and 
more tricks and twists are employed by traders and the 
public to evade the price-fixing legislation. 

The general price-fixing had some exemptions. The 
Government monopoly, parallel with the increased taxation 
programme, raised tobacco prices. Export staples, such as 
raw silk, are leit to rise sharply in price, being exempted from 
control primarily for the purpose of obtaining foreign ex- 
changes. In the case of rice, farmers foresee higher prices 
because of the severe crop failure in Korea, and are not 
anxious to sell now; and to encourage marketing the Govern- 
ment has been forced to permit an increase in the price of 
rice. The Government's attempt to keep down prices has 
thus been largely frustrated. 

At the same time, currency expansion has become uncom- 
fortably rapid since the turn of the half year, and has been a 
strong influence in price inflation. The note circulation at 
the end of July was 2,476 million yen, an increase of 426 
million yen compared with July 31, 1938—or of 649 million 
yen when the withdrawal of old notes and the release of 
those held as cover by the issue departments of the colonial 
banks are taken into account. The trend has gathered momen- 
tum month by month, the note issue at the end of November 
amounting to 2,946 million yen, an increase of 470 million 
yen in only four months. 

This movement is regarded first and foremost as an un- 
avoidable consequence of war finance. Apart, however, from 
the underlying secular trend towards expansion in the note 
circulation, a steep rise in the price of farm products is 
largely responsible for the expansion, farmers’ income from 
cocoons alone amounting to over 800 million yen this year 
compared with a little less than 350 million yen last year. 

Thus 600 to 700 million yen more has gone into rural 
districts, and money absorbed by the countryside would 
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mostly remain “ sterilised” in the farmer’s purse and no 
return soon. This is the main cause of the currency expansior 
of recent months, which need not be regarded as a sudder 
development in the stages of war inflation. 

The agricultural situation is almost cheerful, except in, 
few provinces that have experienced severe drought. The 
1939 cocoon crop was 10,566,000 kamme (14 per cent) 
larger than in 1938, and farmers sold their crop this year at 
9-10 yen per kamme on the average against 4-5 yen lag 
year. The wheat crop was a record at 12,113,000 koku and 
prices rose to 13.15 yen per koku against last year’s 
average of 10.80 yen. The year’s rice crop was estimated 
at 65,280,000 koku, a reduction of 589,000 koku compared 
with last year, but the official standard price was raised to 
43 yen from 38 yen per koku. The year’s total farm income 
will be larger than the previous year’s by 1,000 million yen 

December 24th 


Palestine’s Trade 


[FROM OUR JERUSALEM CORRESPONDENT} 


[HE advent of the war has brought Palestine special diffi- 
culties, but it has, on the other hand, put an end to the 
burning differences between Arabs and Jews. Arab customers 
are again frequenting Jewish shops and this added custom, 
coming at a most difficult moment, has given a fillip to turn- 
overs. Arab stands, particularly for greens and fruit, have re- 
appeared in the Jewish markets. Another consequence of the 
war may be a growth of certain industries in Palestine. Many 
commodities, especially textiles, metal-ware and pharmaceuti- 
cal products that were formerly imported, have now to be 
replaced by local manufacture and, in some cases, such as, 
for example, pharmaceutical supplies, these commodities have 
already proved to be valuable export goods. 

Though in Palestine, too, war legislation had to be intro- 

duced in many spheres of life, the most important legisla- 
tive act of the past months has undoubtedly been the enact- 
ment of the new trade treaty with Syria-Lebanon. For many 
years past, commercial relations between the two countries 
were guided by the principle of unrestricted free trade, 
because of the conviction that an almost entirely agricultural 
Syria and a rapidly industrialising Palestine were natural 
complements. Actual developments however, were different. 
There are two levels of wages in Palestine proper—the higher 
Jewish one, and the lower Arab one. But even Arab labour 
has shown itself unable to compete with the still lower-paid 
Armenian labour in Syria and so new Syrian manutacturers 
were able in many fields to undersell Palestinian manufac- 
urers on their home market. The same thing happened in 
the agricultural field, where the fertile soil of Syria produced 
for instance, wheat at a far lower cost than the £P9 per ton 
which is required by the Palestine peasant. 

Though, naturally, many goods could be produced mm 
Palestine at competitive prices, the balance of trade between 
the two countries was always unfavourable to Palestine—in 
the worst years by about one million pounds, in the better 
years by £P600,000-700,000, that is, by 150 to 350 per cent. 
of Palestine’s exports to Syria. And while Syrian exports 
to Palestine amounted to approximately 10 per cent. of Pales- 
tine’s total imports, the import surplus was always nearer if 
not above, 15 per cent. of total imports. The conviction that 
this state of affairs could not last for ever, even under the 
hampering conditions of an A-Mandate, has existed for some 
considerable time, but numerous efforts to change the trade 
treaty have failed in the last few years. 

The credit for the alteration of the existing treaty rela- 
tionships must be placed with the Economic Adviser to the 
Palestine Government, who decided to try to conclude a 
fair reciprocal agreement. This treaty contains a small, but 
nevertheless important, list of duty-free commodities (inter 
alia, edible oils, rice, soap etc.); an unimportant list of fully 
taxed goods (such as, for example, liquors, cigarettes, salt, 
motor spirit); and an overwhelming majority of goods with 
a preference. This preference has been fixed at 334 per cent. 
For certain foodstuffs, such as wheat, eggs, potatoes, there 
have been fixed quantities which may be imported duty-free 
—or seasonal periods of time have been prescribed during 
which they may be imported free of duty. 

From the Palestinian standpoint it is a considerable im- 
provement to have an absolutely open frontier replaced by 
most-favoured-nation treatment, though naturally not all the 
wishes of Palestine’s industrialists and farmers have been 
fulfilled. To judge the real working of the agreement, it may 
be necessary to wait for a period of unhampered trade rela- 
tions. For the moment, the effect of the treaty will be over- 
clouded by the hindrances of the new system of import 
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licences, introduced a few weeks ago. A certain time will be 
necessary until the principles guiding the granting of licences 
and the effects of the double barrier (exchange restrictions 
and import licences), coupled with those of diminished 
capital imports, become apparent. ; , 

The problem of the moment is the marketing of the citrus 
cop. Harvest and shipments began some weeks ago, and 
insiders hoped that it would be possible to ship a good 50 per 
cent. of the crop and to make up, at least in part, for the 
deficit in the quantity sold by getting better prices. As yet, 
neither of these expectations has been fulfilled, prices remain- 
ing somewhat below the level of last season, while shipping 
facilities were smaller than the 5O per cent. hoped for. The 
gason has only begun, and so there is still hope for 
jmprovement. 

Attempts to arrive at orderly marketing by a joint organi- 
sation of Arabs and Jews, and by the fixing of quotas for the 
two groups, have failed, in spite of the best will on the part 
of all concerned and 1n spite of the commendable efforts of 
the Government. It would appear that one reason for the 
failure lies in the lack of organisation amongst Arab growers, 
the effect of which is that there is no person authorised to 
speak the final word on their behalf. There has been much 
gossip about organising a Citrus Board, and the plan appears 
to be under active discussion in Government and other 
quarters, But in any event, it would be too late to be of any 
material assistance this season. The fact, however, that the 
bulk of the Arab pick is being marketed by a very small 
number of firms may, in part, make up for the lack of 
organisation among the growers in general. 


December 22nd. 


Australian Banking and 
Finance 


(FROM OUR SYDNEY CORRESPONDEN1 


Wak finance and the need for increasing expenditure place 
a growing strain upon Australia’s financial resources. The 
most recent Official estimates are that the Government will 
spend £A60 millions on war measures during the current 
financial year. It seems probable that this figure will be 
increased still further; and it is important for the neces- 
sary finance to be arranged, so as to make the greatest use 
of available resources. 

Recent trading bank figures reflect the unfavourable con- 
ditions of the past two financial years. Demands for accom- 
modation have been heavy. Drought and low export prices 
Prevented any net accumulation of deposits and repayment 
of advances. Far from repaying advances, primary pro- 
ducers increased their overdrafts, and to their demands were 
added requests for accommodation to finance expanding 
secondary industries. As a result, the liquidity of the trad- 
ing banks has declined, but central bank action in purchas- 
ing securities On the open market, and in subscribing to 
new Government loans eased the developing stringency. 

The Stock Exchanges have not been very active. In spite 
of small turnovers, however, prices have not fallen to anv 
Very great extent. ‘he series of international crises which 
have marked the last few years caused less violent reactions 
during the past twelve months than in the preceding periods. 
Even when the international tension culminated in’ war, 
the fall in Stock Exchange prices was by no means serious. 
There has been a general upward movement since the first 
few weeks of war, and prices have, in most cases, recovered 
to levels ruling earlier in 1939. When excessive fluctuations 
have been taken into account, it appears that there has been 
aslight downward trend in securitv prices. This is in agree- 
ment with the general trend in company profits, which 
teased to move upward during the twelve months ended 
September, 1939, while some companies showed lower 
returns. 

Interest rates rose during the twelve months prior to the 
outbreak of war, in spite of action by the Central Bank to 
keep them down. Local loans were floated at rates as high 
% 44 per cent., while succeeding Commonwealth Govern- 
ment loans were issued on terms yielding progressively 

her returns to investors. Since the Commonwealth Gov- 
fmment’s announcement of its intention to control invest- 
ment as a wartime measure, the upward trend in interest 
fates has been reversed. There is now official control of all 
New capital issues, and the authorities have made it clear 
that they wish to maintain low interest rates. The last local 
0an bore interest at 43 per cent., and was a markedly 
Successful flotation. 
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At the November Loan Council meeting it was announced 
that the Commonwealth Government had arranged for a 
loan of £A10 millions from the Central Bank and the trad- 
ing banks at a rate of 34 per cent. This rate is appreciably 
below the present average yield on 4 per cent. Government 
stocks. The arrangement will enable the Government to 
delay approaching the public investment market for money 
for defence and public works. As defence expenditure in- 
creases, the investment market will be strengthened, thus 
creating more favourable conditions for raising a relatively 
large public loan. If the Central Bank subscribes to a large 
share of this liquid loan, it will have an important effect 
on the liquidity of the banking system, since there will be 
a net increase in trading bank’s cash, when the loan money 
IS Spent. 


London Funds 


Central Bank action has been an important factor in 
maintaining the liquidity of the Australian credit structure 
during the past twelve months, But the Central Bank has 
drawn on its resources in giving the necessary support. 
London funds undoubtedly declined during the year. 
London funds should be accumulated for use in just such 
a contingency, when declining activity and falling prices 
overseas are tending to depress the level of activity in 
Australia. There is a possible danger that confusion of rela- 
tively short-term movements with long-term trends may 
lead to a stimulation of activity in Australia, and a drain 
of London funds in an effort to maintain internal stability 
at a time when the appropriate policy would be to readjust 
internal conditions in accordance with changed external 
influences. 

For the time being, any possible danger of such a posi- 
tion being reached has been averted by the United King- 
dom’s decision to purchase Australia’s exports at a pre- 
arranged price. Since prices have been fixed at levels slightly 
above those ruling during the past two seasons, the arrange- 
ment should do much to increase export incomes and relieve 
the pressure of low prices. Australia’s financial structure has 
been through a period of strain, but it is inherently sound. It 
is, however, important that any undue strain be avoided 
during the period when Australia is adjusting herself to 
make the maximum war effort. By careful finance it should 
be possible to increase activity and production, so as to 
strengthen the structure of the economy and avoid any 
dangerous weakening in the early stages of diverting 
resources to war needs. 


December 22nd. 


Books Received 


The Law Relating to Commercial Letters of Credit. By A. G. 
Davis. (London) Pitman. 197 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 


Professor Skinner alias Montague Norman. By J. Hargrave. 
(London) Wells Gardner, Darton and Company. 243 pages. 
8s. 6d. net. 


The Law and Women’s Work. Studies and Reports. Series I. 
(Employment of Women and Children) No. 4. Interna- 
tional Labour Office. (London) P. S. King. 590 pages. 
12s. 6d. net. 
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Germany at War 


(An objective account of economic trends in the Reich compiled weekly by 
the editorial staff of The Economist from German and neutral sources.) 


IT is now possible to get some picture of Germany’s war 
finances. The trend of financial policy can best be shown by 
comparison with earlier years. The national income of Ger- 
many at the nadir of depression in 1932 was Rm, 45,200 
millions. Tax revenue then was Rm. 10,200 millions and 
contributions to unemployment insurance were Rm. 1,300 
millions, so that “ net income available to the civil popula- 
tion ” was Rm. 33,700 millions. 

In 1938 the position was very different. National income 
(Old Reich) was Rm, 78,000 millions, an increase of over 
70 per cent. in six years. Tax revenue (not counting Rm. 1,000 
millions taken from the Jews and an unknown loot from 
Austria and the Sudetenland) was Rm. 23,000 millions, an 
increase of nearly 130 per cent.; contributions to unemploy- 
ment insurance, Labour Front, winter relief, etc., were at 
least Rm. 2,600 millions, so that total State revenue from 
taxes and levies was about Rm. 25,600 millions, to which 
was added Rm. 5,000 millions of net revenue from State 
enterprises, making a minimum total for State receipts of 
Rm. 30,600 millions. That is, national income rose 
Rm. 33,000 millions between 1932 and 1938, and State re- 
ceipts rose Rm. 19,000 millions. Thus “ net income available 
to the civil population ” rose by Rm. 14,000 millions (that is, 
to about Rm. 48,000 millions), but there was an increase of 
Rm. 11,000 millions in State borrowing, so that the net 
increase in consumption was only Rm. 3,000 millions, a rise 
of under 10 per cent. over a period when national income 
rose more than 70 per cent. Total State expenditure in 1938 
was Rm. 40,000-42,000 millions. 

This is the background against which Germany’s transition 
from near-war to war economy should be seen. In 1939 
Germany’s national real income must be assumed to be about 
the same as in 1938 (Rm, 78,000 millions), or slightly lower 
by reason of mobilisation. But tax revenue rose by Rm. 6,000 
millions (there was a fall of something like Rm. 1,000 millions 
in local revenues), and the net profits of State undertakings 
probably rose as well. Total State receipts amounted to at 
least Rm. 35,000 millions, against Rm. 30,600 millions in 
1938. (It is, incidentally, not quite certain whether this figure 
includes for 1939 Austria and Bohemia-Moravia.) 

Thus “net income available to the civil population” 

after taxation) fell from Rm. 48,000 millions in 1938 to 
approximately Rm. 43,000 millions last year. But steps were 
taken, mainly by rationing, to ensure that this fall of some 
Rm, 5,000 millions in civil income (brought about by the 
increase in taxation) did not lead to a corresponding fall in 
civil savings. Income which cannot be spent (the aim of 
rationing is to ensure this) must be saved, so that the amount 
of savings available for State borrowing was not diminished. 
In other words, Rm. 11,000 millions can be borrowed with- 
out inflation, and the total amount available for State ex- 
penditure (from taxes and loans) may be put as high as 
Rm. 46,000 millions. A recent report put State expenditure 
at Rm. 50,000 millions, and this level may well be reached 
without any further strain on Germany by taxes and looting 
in Bohemia-Moravia and Poland. 

The results of this brief summary are impressive. Prob- 
ably not less than 60 per cent. of Germany’s national income 
is being spent by the State, and about three-quarters of the 
State’s expenditure is being derived from taxes, contributions 
and the profits of State enterprises. This means that Germany 
has solved a great part of the wartime tax problem by in- 
creasing total revenue from taxes, etc. (apart from loans), 
from Rm. 11,500 millions in 1932 to over Rm. 35,000 
millions. Moreover, the wide rationing schemes in force 
largely prevent any encroachment by civilian consumption 
upon the volume of savings, so that, for the time being, non- 
inflationary borrowing is readily possible. 


* * * 


Cartels. — Two recent decrees passed almost unnoticed. 
The first extended the system of Special Commissars 
regionally by appointing District Commissars for the building 
industry. The second merged several cartels with the Control 
Board set up for the paper industry—the cartels have be- 
come agents responsible for distributing raw materials to 
manufacturers and finished goods to consumers. 

The economic Press is once more asking whether cartels, 
which are very highly developed in Germany, are doomed. 
The suppression of cartels was a plank in the early Socialist 
programme of the Nazi party. In 1933, by a compulsory 


Cartel Law, the new Nazi Government assumed considerable 
controlling power. Compulsory marketing organisations were 
subsequently set up for industry; Price Commissars and 
Special Commissars were given large controlling powers; the 
cartels lost importance and were repeatedly assailed for 
offending against Reich control measures. 

It now seems that the cartels may quietly disappear by 
being gradually absorbed in the various Control Boards 
operating in each industry. In part, this is another example 
of the way in which Germany’s economic organisation jg 
being adapted to the purposes of war production. But it js 
also symptomatic of the swing-back to the Socialist aspects 
of National-Socialist policy, a reversion which follows the 
new alignment with Soviet Russia and may also be indica- 
tive of the fact that the Nazi Government has reached some- 
thing like the economic and political limit in its exploitation 
of the working classes, It may be premature to give too much 
weight to these signs of “ Bolshevisation”—but they are 
straws in the wind. 


* * * 


Trade with Russia. -- The extension into the 
occupied part of Poland of the Autobahnen, whose construc- 
tion was generally suspended, has been announced. Two 
roads will be built. One will connect Berlin and Koenigsberg 
in East Prussia via the Polish Corridor. The other will link 
up Berlin, Poznan and Warsaw, later to be extended to the 
new Russian frontier. The German-Russian Trade Agree- 
ment concluded last August, providing for German credits 
to Russia amounting to Rm. 200 millions, is now well on the 
way to being carried out. The further economic alliance, in- 
volving extensive economic planning by both partners, is still 
under discussion. 

Railway transport between Germany and Russia is now 
regulated by new freight rate schedules. For traffic from 
Russia to Germany the schedule is divided into seven 
sections: cereals; mineral oil; paraffin; yarn; cotton; iron 
ore; and manganese ore. For traffic from Germany into 
Russia there is only a general schedule for iron and steel and 
metal manufactures. It thus seems that Germany has suc- 
ceeded in securing (or looks forward to securing), in addition 
to cereals, mineral oil, and manganese ore, some raw cotton 
and iron ore as well. At present all observers are agreed that 
the actual traffic is still very small. For the future a more 
extensive use of Baltic ports is expected. 


* * * 


Aluminium.— In recent years Germany has made 
great efforts to develop the production of aluminium, which, 
together with its alloys, was intended to replace imported 
copper as a conductor in the electro-technical industries, 
brass, nickel and chromium in the building trades, and even 
certain steels in motor manufacture and shipbuilding. 
Aluminium is an essential metal in airplane construction. 
In 1939, production in Germany was still expanding. 


ALUMINIUM OUTPUT 
(In thousands of long tons) 
1929 1933 1936 1937 1938 


World production 282 142 366 491 ese 
ES nieiiieeneees 102 39 102 133 140(?) 
Germany .........0.. 33 18 97 127 180 


Despite this great increase in home production—which 
brought Germany to the head of the list of aluminium- 
producing countries—supply is still by no means equal to 
demand. The Reichsstelle ftir Metall has been obliged to issue 
new regulations rationing the supply. 

Under the new regulations, military demands are to be 
satisfied first. What then remains will be rationed, claims 
being satisfied in order of urgency. Those who find them- 
selves unable to obtain enough aluminium are being advise 
to use as substitutes: zinc and its alloys—now more plent- 
ful since the German occupation of Upper Silesia; brass; 
chromium; iron and steel; glass; porcelain; and _ plastics. 

One reason why the aluminium supply cannot be in 
sufficiently is the difficulty of obtaining supplies of the 
mineral bauxite. Formerly this was imported chiefly from 
France, Jugoslavia, Hungary and Italy. To keep costs low, 
bauxite was always delivered to Germany by sea. Owing 
the blockade, the sea routes have all been closed. 
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Here is a 


British Food 


for 


British People 


TO-DAY, the Government are urging everyoue to spend 
wisely and economically, especially on supplies from over- 
seas. ‘This means buying as much as possible from the 
I;mpire and so avoiding any wastage of Foreign Exchange. 
You are doing this when you buy Cocoa and Chocolate. 


* ‘* °* 


Cocoa and Chocolate have a very high food and energy value. 
They are made from the cocoa bean, which contains nearly 60% 
of cocoa butter, a valuable food in times of butter rationing. 

The British Empire supplies practically all the cocoa beans that 
come into this country, and by far the greatest part of these come 
from the Gold Coast and Nigeria. ‘These countries depend for their 
livelihood on selling their cocoa crop to Britain and the World. To 
ensure British West Africa against economic collapse, the British 
Government have bought the whole of the present cocoa crop. The 
bigger the sale of cocoa products, the more it will assist the 


Government to dispose of the cocoa and help these Colonies. 


* Be 


In buying Cocoa and Chocolate—Empire foods that everyone 


enjoys — you are spending wisely and economically. 


Issued by 


CADBURY’S 


of Bournville 


THE FACTORY IN A GARDEN 


























































Wages and Prices 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sm,—I am sorry to seé The Economist has joined the 
Prime Minister in condemning the system whereby wages are 
regulated by the cost-of-living index. If the wage-earners 
are to make their contribution to the national effort by a 
reduction in their real purchasing power, surely the reduc- 
tion should be a definite and straightforward one—as in the 
case of the income-tax payer. In other words, it should be 
made on base rates. 

To peg down money wage rates and obtain a reduction of 
purchasing power by an unknown and unpredictable rise in 
the cost of living seems neither just nor likely to be accept- 
able in trade union circles. 

But possibly you have been misled by the prevailing 
assumption that the cost-of-living scale, once prices take an 
upward turn, leads to limitless inflation. This seems to be 
your meaning on page 105, where you say “this secondary 
rise will tend to be self-perpetuating.” If this assumption 
were true, then its contrary must be true—that if prices 
are given a downward turn, the final result must be zero 
wages and prices: an impossible conclusion. 

The commodities comprised in the cost-of-living index 
may be divided into two elements—wages, and the re- 
mainder. Suppose there is a rise in the remainder or non- 
wage portion. This entails a rise in the cost of living (to a 
smaller extent, because it is spread over the whole). Wages 
rise proportionately, and this causes a further rise in the 
cost of living. Further similar repercussions follow. 

But, providing the non-wage portion remains unchanged, 
it is obvious (and may be demonstrated by simple arithmetic) 
that equilibrium—not a vicious spiral—is reached when 
wages and the cost of living have risen to the same extent 
as the initial rise in the non-wage portion. 

A vicious spiral can only result if the maintenance of the 
real purchasing power of wages leads to a further rise in 
the non-wage portion. It is difficult to see why a mere main- 
tenance of existing demand should do so. In any case, wage 





FRENCH LINE €.6.T. 


England to New York 


There will be a departure from an English port 
direct to New York early February by a regular 
New York liner. 


Fares: Cabin Class from £56.5.0; 
Tourist, £39.15.0; Third, £30.10.0 


West Indies Service 


Monthly departures from France for the French 
West Indies: the next, middle February. 


Passengers desiring accommodation for 
either service should immediately 


apply to: 


French fine 


20 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 


(Telephone: Whitehall 9526) 


or to any Travel Agency 
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rates are a result, not a cause. The impetus is in the non- 
wage portion. 

Food comprises 60 per cent. of the total cost-of-living 
index number, and the prices of most of the items are already 
controlled. Clothing is another 12 per cent.; and the principal 
raw material (wool) is controlled. Rent (16 per cent.), fuel 
and light (8 per cent.) and miscellaneous (4 per cent.) con- 
stitute the remainder of the cost-of-living index number. 

It would be unfortunate if the sliding-scale system fell into 
disrepute. Apart from its merits in preventing disputes, it 
serves an important purpose in modifying the severity of 
the trade cycle. It is likely to be of paramount importance 
if the war is followed by a deflationary movement. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. F. MALLETT. 

Bradford. 


The Economic Front 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 

Sir,—This Canadian was impressed generally with your 
feature “The Economic Front” on December 9th, but 
particularly with your remarks on price policy. These in- 
cluded the statement: “but it is questionable whether it is 
really an adequate price policy, to keep down the prices 
of certain things arbitrarily selected by the fact that the 
Government buys them, and to let the rest go hang... , .” 

I heartily concur in the idea that, be the policy what it 
may, in the wisdom of the Government, it should apply 
everywhere rather than merely in spots. In the terms used 
by a noted Canadian banker yesterday: “ The Government 
will act vigorously to prevent rising prices, and the brakes 
are ready to be set.” 

One of the most significant comparisons between Canada’s 
approach to wartime economy in 1914 and 1939 is the 
attitude of the primary producers of the country’s chief 
export commodity—wheat. In 1914, in the vernacular, “ the 
sky was the limit” in the matter of the price of the bread 
grain, To-day the great farm organisations are agreed in 
their demand that “ wheat valuations should be as near as 
possible to parity with the price of all commodities the 
farmer has to buy.” It is manifest, therefore, that “ the 
brakes ” (if and when set) must be fairly evenly applied to 
the urban and rural wheels in the national economy. 

Faithfully yours, 
WALTER P. DAVISSON. 

Toronto. 


The Building Trade 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—I am a regular reader of your paper and also, as 
auditor, am keenly interested in the brick manufacturing 
trade, which is a part of the building trade, I am not 
the only member of a very wide public who are left aghast 
at the wholesale manner in which the Government has 
clamped down on one of the most essential trades in the 
country, and I can testify to a very general feeling that 
had the Government determined to drive into absolute bank- 
ruptcy thousands of businesses, render entirely penniless a 
very large number of the investors in the building trades and 
thus reduce taxation revenue, in addition to throwing on to 
public assistance a very large number of tax-paying em- 
ployees, they could not have performed that operation any 
more successfully. ; 

Consequently, the short Note appearing in The Economst 
on January 20th (page 115) is of utmost interest to me— 
especially where you express doubt as to the “ advisability 
of the industry’s demand that there shall be relaxation of 
the ban on civil building.” Having due regard to the fore 
going account which only very briefly sets out some of the 
direct consequences of “ the ban,” and to the fact that most, 
if not all, civil building produces revenue to the State in one 
form or another, through the operation of Schedules “ A,” 
“D” and “E”—and not overlooking the contribution to 
the local rating authorities through general rates and to 
utility companies such as water, gas and electricity together 
with possible employment—I now invite you to amplify the 
opinion somewhat briefly expressed in your short Note, 
and I trust you will be able to add to your comments in 4 
very early issue of your publication. 

Yours truly, 
C. WitFrip WRAY. 
London. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


The Banks in 1939 


NE glance at the comparison of British bank balance 
sheets for the end of 1939 and 1938 will be sufficient 
to indicate how momentous the intervening twelve months 
have been, even if judged from the purely detached view- 
point of credit evolution. The deposits of the ten banks 
forming part of the London clearing house (omitting the 
essentially Irish National Bank) have risen from £2,229 
millions to £2,389 millions. Of that expansion of £160 
millions all but £2 millions has found itself reflected on 
the other side of the balance sheet in the various items 
making up “liquid assets.” There has, therefore, been 
both a substantial expansion in the credit structure and an 
even more marked increase in its liquidity. In order to 
focus these large movements in their proper perspective 
it will be helpful to extend the comparison to the end 
of 1937, when total deposits were only £83 millions and 
“liquid assets ” £94 millions below the latest figures. The 
ratio of liquid assets to deposits, which in the course of 
1938 had dropped from 33.9 per cent. to 32.3 per cent., 
had by the end of last year soared to 36.8 per cent. 
About half the expansion of deposits during the year 1939 
represented the recovery of ground lost in 1938, while as 
regards the changes in liquid assets which formed part of 
this re-expansion in the credit structure, about one-third 
only was required to offset the 1938 deflation. It would, 
however, be quite false to stretch the comparison further 
and suggest that the 1939 movements in any way “ cor- 
rected ” those of 1938. The forces at work, contracting in 
1938 and expanding in 1939, were of totally different 
character. 
In the earlier year, the banking position was dominated 
by an outflow of foreign capital. This movement was 
cushioned by the Exchange Equalisation Account and, 


given the mechanism by which the account works, it finally 
reacted on the banking situation through a reduction of 
deposits and a balancing movement in Treasury bills and 
short loans secured by Treasury bills. That outflow of 
foreign funds continued during the first eight months of 
1939, though its strength was gradually ebbing and by the 
early summer its effect on the banking position was being 
more than neutralised by the major factor which was in 
its turn to dominate the banking position in the latter 
months of 1939. This was the financing of the Budget 
deficit by borrowing on Treasury bills. The only common 
link between this expansionist factor and the contractionist 
forces of 1938 and the earlier months of 1939 lay in their 
impact on the credit situation through the issue or repay- 
ment of Treasury bills. The best illustration of these 
divergent movements over the two years in question is to 
be seen in the fact that over the year 1938 the total of 
Treasury bills issued through the weekly tender fell from 
£622 millions to £488 millions. By the end of 1939 it had 
risen to £760 millions. The wonder, in the light of this 
re-expansion in the issue of Treasury bills via the tender, 
is that the growth in the banks’ discounts, short loans and 
deposits should have been kept within the bounds revealed 
by the latest balance sheets. A partial explanation is pro- 
vided by the recent growth of Empire funds held in the 
London market and normally invested in Treasury bills. 

There is one important reservation which should be 
made in measuring the size of the credit reflation of 1939. 
Allowance should be made for the element of duplica- 
tion which enters into the picture through the substantial 
increase of the item “ cheques in course of collection.” 
For the ten clearing banks whose figures are appended this 
accounts for no less than £19 millions. These items are 





BANK LIABILITIES AND ASSETS (£ millions) © 


| Midland | 





| National | West- | Total, 


| wittiams | Total for 











“lav - Glyn ai Silas 
Barclays Lloyds | Prov: incial}) minster | Big Five Coutts Mills | Martins District | Deacon’s |Ten Banks 
| ' j | 
i i - | — 
LIABILITIES | | 
a - £1938 26-6 25:3 27-6 | 18:0 18-6 | 116-1 | 2-0 1-9+ 7:7 6-0 | 2-7 | 136-4 
Capital and reserves ... 4 1939 | 26-6 | 25-3 27:6 | 18-0 18-6 | 116-1 | 2-0 19¢/ 78 | 60 | 2-8 | 1366 
Beneelte. enc f1938 | 433-1 307:7 | 462:7 | 310-4 | 346-2 }1,950-1 | 21-2 35:8 | 100-0 | 83-5 | 38-3 |2,228-9 
PENS EREs wovvereeenee 1939 | 461-4 | 433-6 | 496-3 | 336-6 | 366°5 (2094-4 | 23-9 38-1 110-4 | 90°38 | 41:6 | 2,389-2 
| j ' oe 
nee ” f 1938 14:9 2:9 87 | 80 24:2 |) (| 0-6 3-2 28 | O06 | O85 | 
MEPEECED  ceecweeneese (1939 | 15-6 2-1 78 | 11:4 20:9 |(104-8)| 0-7 | 4:7 1:7 | O98 | 06 {127-8 
can 7 ss }f 94-9) | e 7: aa ‘ 1( 115-5 
: 8 * 37-6 8-5 “ 8-4 1-5 | 
Endorsements, etc. ... 1.1939 * 27-4 9°7 © F 3s ; * * 60 |} 43 |] 1-7 | 
} | | j 
ASSETS 
Cash £1938 53-2 | 40-4 53°7 34:3 37-1 | 218-7 2:2 55 | wel 84 | 44 | 250-3 
RaStee Seneayneseenanents {1939 58:2 | 43-2 57°7 36°6 7:6 | 233:3 2:6 6:2 12:5 | 9-9 | 4:9 269°4 
} i | 
> : ) 73: : ‘ . : | . | 86°5 
Cheques in course of f 1938 14 : 17 ‘ 17-8 10:7 12-8 | 134 7 2°2 $3 | + | 22 | 5. 
Silieenten aed talemons \ A900 19-2 20°6 21-4 13-7 16-3 91-2 | 0-9 2-5 3:6 | 3S | 3-3 | 105-3 
ee | 
fi938 | 26-2 30 6 25-1 | 18-0 20-8 | 120-7 2:0 8:6 61 | 8-6 5-9 | 151-9 
Call and short loans ... + 1939 | 28-7 | 30-3 26-3 | 19-5 24:0 | 1388 | 3-1 68 | 85 | 7-6 | 7-1 | 171-9 
| 1 ! 
| * 4 } * ! 1) 
Treasury bills ............ f 1938 34 °3 27-0 24:2 | . | f “ : 3°3 ' ak 
ty bills 1.1939 * 63°3 46:2 55-0 | * | 217-2 * * 6-3 | te 2-1 | lo31-8 
‘ . >. 
ies 1938 | 54-6 6-7 | 21-5 8-0 | 40-9 | {3089 1-0 11 14 | 6-2 -s ji" 
a sidcalenvievecs 11939 67:6 | 6:9 19-7 5-0 | 45-2 |J 1:6 1:0 0-9 | 10:8 | 05 IJ 
| 
Investment f 1938 96-9 | 107-9 | 118-9 83-4 | 112-2 | 5203 | 7-6 10-2 33-4 | 20-3 | 11-6 | 612-4 
MRD convseesoees (1939 98-8 | 108-1 114°5 75°5 | 103-2 | 500-1 | 7:0 11:6 34-0 | 29-4 | ‘4 | 593-5 
Advances 1938 199:5 | 164:4 209-0 139-6 134-1 846°6 | 9-3 9°5 44-4 | 32:6 | 14:2 | 956-6 
éasecéewsucevveees 1939 200°8 i 159-0 220:3 139°1 141-5 | 860-7 10:4 11-2 46:3 I 34-1 14-1 976°6 
| ii 











* Not shown separately ; 3 these homes 6 are added to acceptances and deve, respectively, to arrive at the total ‘figures. 
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regarded as “ near cash” by the receiving banks and have 
not been debited to the clearing accounts of the paying 
banks. To their extent, therefore, the liquid assets and, on 
the other side of the balance sheet, the deposits, are swollen. 
The increase of this duplicating factor over the course 
of the year is to a large extent the result of the removal 
of the greater part of the London Clearing House to Stoke 
and to the consequent increase in the average time taken 
for clearing cheques. From the banks’ point of view, how- 
ever, the expansion in liquid assets due to this factor 
has proved no less effective than if it had originated in 
an expansion of actual cash. But even allowing for this 
element of duplication it is evident from the balance sheet 
figures that whatever strain may have been placed on the 
liquidity of the banks’ position in the course of 1938 


TEN CLEARING BANKS 


Dec. 31, 1938 Dec. 31, 1939 

















» of % of 
£ mill. Deposits £ mill. Deposits 
SED ii canncassusnebees 2,229 : 2,389 a 
NN techie etic 250 11-2 269 11-3 
Cheque and balances ... 86 3-9 105 4:4 
Call and short loans...... 152 6-8 172 7-2 
eee 232 10-4 332 13-9 
Total “‘ liquid assets”” 720 32-3 878 36-8 
Investments............00 612 27:4 594 24:8 
sc ccenssarcentene 957 42-8 977 40-9 
Total inv. and adv. ... 1,569 70-2 


1571 65-7 


and the early months of 1939, it had been wholly removed 
by the end of the year. 

The attainment of a more than adequate liquidity ratio 
is perhaps the main feature of the changes in the banking 
position over the past year. The figure of a 30 per cent. 
minimum as the ratio between “ quick assets ” and deposits 
may have as much relevance to the practical needs of the 
banking position in our new regimented economy as the 
squares of Waterloo bear to mechanised army tactics. But 
as long as it lives in the working traditions of the banks 
it is a force to be reckoned with. From this point of view 
it is evident that the banking situation is now evolving 
towards the point at which a funding operation will be 
positively welcomed as offering an escape from excessive 
liquidity and a reinforcement to the profits that can be 
earned. With a liquidity ratio of 36.8 per cent., and with 
investments representing only 24.8 per cent. of deposits as 
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against 32.3 and 27.4 per cent., respectively, a year ago, 
the door stands wide open for the banks’ effective par- 
ticipation in the funding operation which sooner or later 
must make its appearance. The encouragement behind 
such participation will be all the greater if the trend 
in discount and money rates again takes the downward 
course which appears at present to be so confidently 
promised. 

The movement in advances over the past year has been 
disappointing. The total has risen from £957 millions to 
£977 millions, but the ratio to deposits is down from 
42.8 to 40.9 per cent. Several cross currents of consider- 
able importance have been at work beneath these compara- 
tively small absolute and relative changes in total. The 
increasing direct intrusion of the Government in the trade 
in staple commodities has to some extent caused a repay- 
ment of advances, and other types of credits previously 
utilised by brokers and merchants who now find them- 
selves largely superseded by Ministries or other official 
organisations. This movement has brought some contri- 
bution to a shift from advances into Treasury bills. On 
the other hand, the increased demand for accommodation 
from all industries connected with armaments is a factor 
which has made its impact increasingly felt on the banking 
system since the outbreak of the war. It is acquiring steadily 
greater momentum both with the acceleration of the 
armaments programme and with the rising tendency of 
costs and prices. This particular movement would have 
been reflected in the 1939 balance sheets with far greater 
definition had it not been accompanied by a conscious dis- 
couragement of advances to non-essential luxury industries. 
The banks, acting with a cohesion which clearly indicates 
official prompting, have in recent months subjected their 
advances to a selective test and have terminated many 
facilities which were obviously out of tune with a war 
economy. As time goes on, however, it is probable that the 
demand for advances from industries engaged in armament 
work will swamp the contraction that can be achieved by 
the pruning of non-essential facilities. The banking system 
is fortunately in so liquid a position as to face both this 
prospect and that of some funding of Treasury bill in- 
debtedness with complete equanimity and, indeed, with 
relish. The end-1939 balance sheets suggest that there 
is appreciable slack in the credit position. But every feature 
of the economic prospect suggests even more strongly that 
this slack will be taken up before long. It is unlikely that 
the banking position in Great Britain will in any way 
emulate the accumulation of excess reserves which has 
been proceeding in the United States for many years past. 


Brewery Share Prospects 


N the first four months of war the Actuaries’ Index of 

Brewery share prices fell by 8.5 per cent. The in- 
vestor’s lack of enthusiasm is due mainly to a priori 
reasons, including the expected effect of A.R.P. and the 
black-out on beer consumption and of evacuation on the 
profits of individual breweries, the industry’s traditional 
vulnerability to revenue-seeking Chancellors, and the 
probability that if costs rise and some raw materials— 
especially barley—have to be rationed, the gravity of beer 
may be reduced and demand may be discouraged. Broadly, 
brewing in wartime would seem to be in a half-way posi- 
tion between the “ casualty trades” (which suffer for their 
country’s good) and the war-stimulated industries. But 
past experience suggests that to reach conclusions about 
the future course of brewery share earnings and dividends 
in the light of production and consumption figures alone 
may be dangerously fallacious. The available statistics for 
the industry during, say, the last quarter of a century are 
remarkably detailed and deserve close examination. 

For any such inquiry the beginning of the last war is 
a clear jumping-off point. A number of significant figures 
for the period from 1913 to 1921 are collated opposite. 
In the latter part of the nineteenth century the national 
beer consumption had barely kept pace with the growth 
of the population, and with the turn of the new century 
the trend turned perceptibly downwards. The Great War 





brought a severe restriction of permitted hours for the 
sale of beer and a geometric increase in taxation. Both 
these deterrents have proved to be permanent, and the 
years from 1914 to 1920, consequently, have left an 


THe Last WAR—AND AFTER 


} Level of Beer 


Beer Consumption 


(United Kingdom otal | 





poe 1 ie | Number of | (Dun pe 
nee Gallons on Beert | Breweries} Standard 
Standard F ae Milli Barrel 
Barrels per capita uhion {,) arre! 
i 
| 
ccs | 35:2 | 27-8 104°7 3,746 7s. 9d 
oe | 34-1 | 26°7 103-4 3,556 23s.(a 
a aspeeiais 29-1 * 116°1 3,370 ; 
1916... 26°7 * 134°3 3,234 24s 
16:1 . 170°5 3,151 25s. 
iineseeses 12°8 e 158°1 3,057 50s 
bi psig 21-7 17:0 232:7 2,914 70s 
DE iepines 26:9 20°6 294:2 2,670 100s. 
Peel stsesases 24°4 18-6 263°7 | 2,484 
* Not available. + Estimates of Mr. Ceo. B. Wilson. ¢ Licensed to brew 
beer “‘ for sale’; 12 months to March 31st of following year. (a) Imposed in 
November ; other figures are duties included in April Budgets. 


indelible mark on the industry. Consumption declined by 
nearly two-thirds during the last war, and even in 1920 
(which has remained the record post-war year) it had 
recovered to only about three-quarters of pre-war level. 
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But if the totals in the table above are shown as index 

numbers (1913 = 100) and compared with an index of 
brewery company profits (compiled from company figures 
computed contemporaneously in The Economist) some 
striking contrasts immediately become apparent: — 


‘TRENDS IN THE LAST WAR 


| 











| | os os | Brewery! p ” 
Beer | National) Number | Level of Profits’ | Profits | Profits 
Con- Expendi- of Beer |(“‘Econo- Co E a 
sumption — OP | 3reweries| Taxation| must” ~— Mpenae- 
eer Index) Sumption ture 
11D 2.000. / 100 | 100 | 100 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
1914 ...+4+ | 97 | 99 | 95 | 296 | 110 113 | Lil 
1915 ...+. | 83 lil 90 296 ; 116 | 140 | 104 
1916 ...... : 128 86 310 | 117 167 91 
ee 46 163 84 322 147 320 90 
36 151 82 645 173 480 115 
ee 62 222 78 903 203 327 91 
1920 ..... 76 281 71 1,290 215 283 77 
1921 ..... 69 252 66 1,290 155 225 61 





* After paying debenture interest. 


How are investors to reconcile a fall in the index of beer 
consumption from 100 in 1913 to 36 in 1918 and to not 
more than 76 in 1920, with a progressive rise in brewery 
profits trom 100 in the pre-war year to 173 in 1918 and 
215 in 1920? How came profits to be doubled in a period 
during which the level of beer taxation was raised thirteen- 
fold? One explanation, certainly, was increasing efliciency 
in the industry, due to the concentration of production in 
fewer units. ‘Lhe decline of 34 per cent. in the number of 
licensed breweries between 1913 and 1921, which has 
proceeded even more rapidly since the Great War (the 
number of brewers “for sale” last year in the United 
Kingdom, excluding Eire, was only 885, against 3,746 in 
the United Kingdom before the last war) does not really 
tell the whole story. A relatively small numerical minority 
of the total breweries now produce the greater part of the 
national output. This rationalising tendency has been 
operating continuously for over a century. The amount of 
malt handled by the average brewer was 698 bushels in 
1836, 3,283 bushels in 1886, and 23,900 bushels in 1936. 
But the implications for investors have been particularly 
important in the changed external conditions of the last 
quarter of a century. 

The table shows clearly, however, that the main reason 
for the industry’s increasing profits during and after the 
last war was the remarkable way in which the national 
expenditure on beer (including amounts paid in taxation) 
actually rose during hostilities, and still more during the 
post-Armistice boom. Even in the depressed year 1921, 
although the nation was consuming 30 per cent. less beer, 
it was prepared to pay 24 times as much as in 1913 for 
this reduced absorption. The last two columns of the table 
reveal that the wartime correlation between brewery 
profits and the volume of beer consumption was negative. 
But correlation between earnings and the national expen- 
diture on beer was positive and remarkably close. It may 
be well to re-test this conclusion in the light of more recent 
experience. For example, the following table summarises 
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the industry’s experience in the storm period of the 
1930’s: — 


THE *THIRTIES 


| | i 


Index Numbers (1929 = 100) 














ee ieee Beer 
| Expendi- ‘ . Expendi- 
| ture on | National ss Expendi- ture 
Beer Brewery | Expendi- i “—. . = 
(Million £) | Profits os Expendi- | Employed gant 
ture in all Nesienal 
Industries Incomet 
peaiieee —— — 
1929 | 185-0 | 100* | 100t | 100 | 100 | 100 
1930 182:1 | 102 99 | 103 103 100 
1931 169-2 | 92 91 101 99 102 
1932 149-7 70 81 86 | 8&8 91 
1933 139-9 72 76 95 | 80 83 
1934 142:9 90 77 117 | 78 80 
1935 149°8 | 99 81 122 80 79 
1936 153-3 108 83 130 78 75 
1937 162°3 115 88 130 74 73 
1938 | 164-1 lll 89 125 78 74 
1939 “— 109 oun eee on coe 


* On 1913 basis, 363. t On 1913 basis, 177. + Mr. Colin Clark’s estimate. 
The beer duty was raised in 1930 and 1931 on the eve of 
the great industrial depression. It was reduced at the 
bottom of the slump and raised once more last September. 
Thus fiscal policy tended to accentuate cyclical trade 
fluctuations. But brewery profits never fell more than 
approximately 30 per cent. from the pre-depression level. 
‘Lheir upward trend continued throughout the period; and 
by 1937 they had reached a new high peak. The national 
expenditure on beer, however, after falling slightly less 
than brewery profits during depression, failed to regain 
the 1929 level during the recovery phase. Some part at 
least of the recent progress of brewery earnings must be 
attributed to increasing productive efficiency. The last two 
columns of the table, in which national expenditure on 
beer is related to total insured employment in all indus- 
tries and to the national income, bring out the important 
fact that while the money value of sales of beer fluctuated 
in close relationship with national wealth during the early 
years of depression, when the real wages of workers in 
employment were increasing, it tended to lag in subse- 
quent years. 

Whatever may be the future implications of this latest 
trend, the last quarter of a century, as a whole, has wit- 
nessed a remarkable rehabilitation of the investment 
status of brewery shares. Before the Great War, a series 
of mediocre years and an over-zealous policy in acquiring 
“tied” licensed properties had left the industry’s reputa- 
tion with the investor no better than it should be. Few 
brewery shares, in 1913, could vie with the exalted posi- 
tion, say, of London and North Western Railway stock. 
But no churchwarden who, after the war, switched from 
L.M.S. into Bass or Watney has had reason to repent of 
his bargain. The next table shows the course of ordinary 
share earnings and dividends, between 1913 and 1937, of 
a large sample of brewery companies. It gives an impres- 
sive picture of rising prosperity between the Great War 
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| — ‘aes a | oe " during last Ten Years | Capital (i) in worst |—————~—_______ 
c for | depression year, and | | 
. | "7 | Last Three Years Sheet bo saacaniaial oa 
Company and Balance Sheet | | Worst | Value of : | Yield | Yiel 
Date | 1929 | De- | Fixed | Pre- jonLastionI ome 
| | . EUnEEEEn a a | - “ as 
| x 2 pres- | Assets (6) Main- | De- | Free | | sent | Earn- | Divi- 
29- sion | | tenance, |precia-| Re- | | Price | ings | dend 
Year | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 ete. | tion | serves Earned) Paid | "S| 18 
' ' (« ' | 
a aa aaa bal ae ae } goo | tt 0%) 1%) Ts | OH) | 
: main | cumeene! 
as nels Amount (£°000 24 | 1,251 1, 475 | 1,413 | 1,545 7 En? ray | f Worst! 22-0¢! 20+ | 
Bass, Ratclif (Sept. 30) ...... {| 1929 100 | 100 |" 73 | 86 | @2\ °° 90 } 7,602 1,164(d)| 1,093 | 583 Peat 28-81; 25+ pu 9) 5-1t| 4-4t 
| | j | } | | 
Datecien 6 Amount(£'000) 534 374 | 495a| 503a) 476a) \ > 4 Not | | f{ Worst! 20-1 12-5} \ 
BEERBE (DOC, SB) -neoeeneves | 1929-100 | 100} 70| 93| 94} 89 |f %99 7420)! shown! 219 1) Lav’st| 26-6 | 18 | f53/-| 10-0) 6:8 
| } | } | | | 
— f Amount (£°000) 2,700 | 1,634 | 2,089 | 1,926 | 1,801 |) aarp 474 | f Worst) 24:5 27 LV. opp 
Arthur Guinness (June 30) ...4 |"7929.30-. 100|'100| °° 61\ 77| ° 71 eo ane | LEa’se 27-3 | 26 |f 7/9 70) 67 
r| | | | | | | 
= | | ' 
A Amount (£°000 725 455 754 | 687 654 - Not Not fWorst!) 11-9¢ 11+ | 
litchells & Butlers (Sept. 30) {| 1929-30 ~ 100, 100| “63| 104| °95| °90|\f 795) shown shown | 15097 | Lat’st) 26-73! 21 } 66/3, 8-1) 6-4 
| | | 
oe ; ; Amount(£’ 000) | 2,964 | 2,225 | 2,573 | 2,515 | 2,491 7 ies: f Worst) 22-4| 10) 
Watney, Combe (June 30)(A) {i 100| "100 |" 75 | "87 |" 85 | 84 hi 4, 700)5,501(g)} (2) [32s \ Lat’st) 31-9 | 18 ss? wa eT es 








t Free of tax. + Subject to tax. (a) 1936, 1937 and 1938, respectively. 
increases or decreases in “‘ carry-forward.’”’ (d) Repairs and renewals. 
g) Repairs and depreciation. (h) For “ ordinary 





(6) Latest balance-sheet ; after dotendues specific reserves. 
n _ Ce) Rebuilding fund and (after 1931) property reserve account. 
” read “ deferred ordinary.” 
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and the great depression, and of relative consistency of 
dividend payment, compared with most other industries, 
through the changing years of the decade which preceded 
the present war: — 


BREWERY EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS, 1913 To 1939 
(Based on varying sample of reports of approximately 80 to 110 


brewery companies, with total ordinary capital (in 1938), of 
£834 millions) 


Ordinary Ordinary Ordinary 
Capital Capital Capital 
Year Year ! Year ate 
Average) oor Average | | Average A erage ew 
— dend —, dend il — ae 
| re | Paid | Earne | Paid || Jarne Paid 
iar 
C9 ) , ( ) (%) , 
1913 1i-2 | 7-7 1922 19°3 13-6 1931 19-4 14°8 
1914 12:5 8-0 1923 19-3 14°8 1932 14-2 12-0 
1915 13-7 8-2 1924 21:1 14:6 1933 14-7 12-0 
1916 13-3 8-1 1925 24°6 16:2 1934 18-3 13-6 
1917 15-1 9-3 1926 21-5 16°1 1935 19-3 14:0 
1918 16°9 10-4 1927 22°4 | 15-9 1936 20:9 15-0 
1919 20-0 i2-1 1928 23-6 | 17°6 1937 22:6 15-8 
1920 19°5 11-8 1929 21°9 16°4 1938 22:6 15-6 
1921 16-9 12°8 1930 | 23-3 16°6 1939*; 22-5 15-5 
* Smaller sample of 86 companies with £58! millions of ordinary capital 


whose reports were published in six months to December 31, 1939. 


Many of the shares under the special heading which the 
Stock Exchange gives to breweries in its Official List are 
local concerns, whose results vary with the fortunes of 
relatively small urban and rural areas. There is, however, 
a fair choice, for investors who desire to spread the 
geographical risk more widely, of companies whose pro- 
ducts are marketed nationally (or even internationally) or 
whose main sales area is in a region wide enough to hold 
a population of many millions. Summarised particulars of 
the recent progress of five such concerns are given 
in a table at the foot of the preceding page. 

None of these companies, it will be seen, has entirely re- 
gained, in its latest year, the profit-earning level of 1929. 
But only Arthur Guinness (which has been compelled by 
political developments between Eire and Great Britain to 
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face serious problems of transition) has failed to stage a 
substantial recent recovery in earning power, interrupted 
only by the mild industrial recession of 1938. Most of 
these companies, consequently, will have an E.P.T. stan. 
dard adequately representative of their pre-war earning 
capacity. Dividend policy has been markedly conservative, 
in most instances, both in years of economic depression 
and prosperity. The total amounts put back into the various 
businesses in the last ten years, under such headings 4s 
maintenance, repairs and depreciation, or by way of “ free” 
reserves, make in many cases an impressive comparison 
with the present balance-sheet value of fixed assets. 

The facts elucidated in the course of this article would 
seem, broadly, to suggest that, so far as the internal posi- 
tion and policy of the leading companies go, the willing- 
ness of investors (despite the market’s recent hesitant tone) 
to continue to value brewery shares on a dividend yield 
basis of under 7 per cent.—-substantially below the figure 
for e.g. armament shares or other potential beneficiaries 
of the war—has a certain justification. The industry's 
fundamental problems are probably long-term rather than 
short-term. The beer duty is unlikely to be raised during 
the present war by anything like the same absolute amount 
as in the last one. Like the income-tax rate, it is already 
at or near the optimum level, from the Exchequer’s view- 
point. Whether beer be classed in wartime as a quasi- 
necessity or a luxury, it may be fairly safe to presume thar, 
failing a general inflation, the national expenditure on its 
consumption will not show the spectacular rise of the last 
war, and may even fall slightly. In the long run, however, 
prospects for brewery shares are likely to be governed by 
two main factors. The first is the persistence of a national 
habit which, for good or ill, has deep social roots but is 
meeting strong competition from rival modern “ recreative 
satisfactions,” at a time when, for reasons outside the 
industry's control, its own selling price is fairly high. The 
second factor is the remaining scope for economies in 
internal productive efficiency, on which the industry must 
largely rely for protection against the possibility of any 
regressive trend in future consumption. 


Finance and Banking 


Bill and Money Rates at Par.-The past week has 
seen the virtual disappearance of the normal margin 
between the discount rate on full-dated Treasury bills and 
the rate on loans secured by bills. Ever since the turn of 
the year the undertone of bill rates has been undeniably 
weak, but their quotable weakening hesitated for some 
time before falling to the 1 per cent. level of the clearing 
banks’ short-money rate. On Monday of this week, how- 
ever, two of the clearing banks, in their keenness to obtain 
bills from the market, which had fared badly at the 
previous Treasury bill tender and was not therefore a 
ready seller, broke their buying rate for April bills to 1 per 
cent. It only needed this lead to bring the other clearing 
banks into line. The reluctance of the market to sell bills 
was undoubtedly the main cause of this abnormal ap- 
proximation of the discount to the money rate. This 
reluctance is of long standing. It is based on the confident 
belief in a still further fall of discount rates. Last week’s 
Treasury bill tenders may, however, have stimulated it. 
The market syndicate, though tendering at a price repre- 
senting a rate of 1<+ per cent. obtained a mere 15 per 
cent. allotment. The responsibility for this meagre result 
fell on several shoulders. In the first place, the Exchequer, 
now receiving the full spate of the tax revenue swollen by 
the higher standard rate of income tax and by the response 
to the official appeal for prompt payment, decided to 
under-allot the issue by £4 millions, thus restricting the 
amount available to £61 millions. In the second place, we 
are now at a period when semi-official tenders are put in 
on behalf of Empire central banks and other such quarters. 
At the corresponding tender of last year, the market 
syndicate, which then applied for a quota of £30 millions, 
as against the present figure of £50 millions, obtained an 
allotment of 22 per cent. In the light of that result and of 





the increasing demand for Treasury bills which must now 
be expected from official Empire sources, the outcome of 
last week’s tender should not be regarded as a bitter dis- 
appointment by the market. Admittedly the usual “ out 
side” quarter which bid a price 1d. or 2d. over that of 
the syndicate got full allotments, but their participation in 
the total applications of £122,090,000—incidentally a re- 
cord for all time—cannot have been appreciable. Had the 
syndicate tendered at a higher price their proportional 
allotment would not have been much greater than the figure 
actually obtained. 


* * * 


Short - Loan Rate Discussions.—The principal 
reason for the market’s reluctance to sell bills is its expec- 
tation of a reduction in short-loan rates charged by the 
clearing banks and a corresponding fall in the open market 
discount rate. The question of these rates was down for 
discussion at the usual Tuesday meeting of clearing banks’ 
chief executives this week, and this fact added a good deal 
of immediate expectancy to the hopes of the market. Any 
decisions reached at this meeting had to receive the ap- 
proval of the Clearing Bankers’ Committee, which met on 
Thursday, but as yet no decision has been communicated 
to the market. Quite apart from the question of a general 
reduction in short-loan rates, there is the subsidiary prob- 
lem of the rates charged against maturing 44 per cent 
Conversion stock to be settled. At the moment this stock, 
though called for repayment on July 1st next, only ranks 
as security for 1} per cent. money from the clearing banks. 
Before the stock becomes a five months’ bill, it must b¢ 
lodged at the Bank of ee for repayment in cash, and 
it is only after February 8, by which time this declaration 
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must have been made, that it will be possible to dissociate 
the non-assented stock, which will presumably rank as a 
bill, from the balance which, in the absence of such a 
declaration, will become convertible at par into the new 
2 per cent. loan. The banks may decide that since this 
tacitly assented stock must in any case be converted into 
the new five-year loan it should not rank as a bill during 
the last five months of its currency, and should not there- 
fore be eligible to rank as security for bill money. The 
whole issue is given special point by reason of the un- 
usually high yield basis on which the maturing loan is now 
valued. At the price of 101, to which Conversion 43’s 
have fallen, the yield to maturity in five months’ time is 
nearly £3 per cent.—a wholly artificial figure for a security 
of this exceptionally short currency. The six months’ bill 
does not to-day command a rate higher than 1} per cent. 
The crux of the matter lies in the fact that the holder of 
Conversion, in order to convert his stock into a five months’ 
bill must register it for repayment at the Bank of England. 
Few institutional investors appear to wish to incur the 
odium—if such it is—of declaring for redemption in cash. 
These abnormalities will be duly corrected after February 
8th, when dissented stock will automatically rise to bill 
yield level while the assented stock will reflect the future 
valuation which the market places on the new 2 per cent. 
Conversion loan. 


* * * 


Tighter Money.—Towards the close of the week all 
speculation about a reduction in money rates became sub- 
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ordinated to the inescapable fact of a decided tightening 
in the supplies of short-term credit. On Thursday one 
of the clearing banks raised its rate for all fresh money 
to 1} per cent., and outside lenders were, for the first 
time for many weeks, actively bid for money at over 
1 per cent. The explanation of the spasm of stringency js 
readily provided by the Bank return. This shows bankers’ 
deposits to have ‘fallen by the substantial amount of 
£22,340,000 to the poverty level of £80,130,000. The 
counterpart of this movement is to be found in a 
rise Of £19,509,000 in public deposits, which, at 
£56,687,000, are at an abnormally inflated level. There 
are two explanations of this shift and temporary immobi- 
lisation of funds. In the first place, tax revenue has been 
coming in at much more than normal pace. Secondly, the 
Treasury has not this year followed the usual practice of 
letting the revenue surplus cancel an approximately equal 
amount of Treasury bills issued to the market. Last week 
there was an excess of £15,000,000 of bills issued over 
maturities. This week, despite last Fridav’s under-allot- 
ment, there is a similar excess of £11,000,000. Why has 
the Treasury been accumulating resources on this scale? 
The answer is provided by the conversion operation now 
under way. The Treasury in its preparations for this opera- 
tion has placed public departments i in a position to buy up 
any maturing Conversion 43’s thrown on the market. These 
preparations may be seen reflected in the diminution of 
£60,000,000 in tap Treasury bills held by public depart. 
ments between January Sth and 19th. In exchange for 
these tap bills the public departments have been pur- 
chasing the maturing loan. Evidence of such official opera- 
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Tue feature of the free exchange mar- 
kets has been the continued firmness of 
sterling. The rate in New York has 


ther return of 
circulation. 


deposits discussed above, shows a fur- 
£4.657,000 of notes from 
This movement has been and 


level until Thursday of this week, when 
further falls occured to 21}2d. for cash 
213d. for forward delivery. The 




















appreciated to 3.983. The restrictions 
placed on the transfer of sterling to 
non-resident accounts by tightening up 
the procedure for completing form E.I. 
is now having appreciable effect and 
the supply of sterling coming on the 
free market has been reduced to excep- 
tionally small proportions. In_ the 
official market the belga has undergone 
further appreciation, moving from 
23.80-95 to 23.70-85. The only other 
movement in the list of official rates 
fixed by the Bank of England has been 
the appreciation of the Argentine peso 
from 17.50-75 to 17.40-65. The Chinese 
dollar has weakened slightly from 
44d.-Sid. to 43d.-Sd. 


* 


The Bank return, apart from the 
big movements in bankers’ and public 


THE MONEY MARKET | 


Jan. 26. Jan 18 San. | 25, 
1939 | 1940 1940 


° oO Cc 
TD... cinbesoonsnan So S § BS 
London Deposit Rate .. lp | lp | lo 
Shor Loan Rates : 
Clearing Banks ........ lo-1* | 1-114t| 1- M4 s 
CtSNS.... . ....-.cccccccess lg—5g | 3a-1 | 1-1 
Discount Rates : | | 
Treasury Bills (3 mth.) Ig | Tye- 1539) Llzo 
Three months’ bank | | 
bills .. 1739=916 |133y—11g Llig 


* Viz., lo per cent. for loans against Treasury Bills 
and other anrroved bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. 34 per 
cent. for loans against | per cent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edeed stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral. 

t+ Viz., 1 per cent. for loans against Treasury 
bills and Briv h Governmem securities; lq per 
cent. for loans against other collateral. 


accompanied by an almost exact accom- 
panying reduction in Government 
securities. This neutralisation suggests 
that the open purchases of bills which 
have helped the money market this 
week were made on behalf of Public 
Departments and not of the Bank. 

Since the peak note circulation 
was reached on December 27th last, 
the return of notes from circulation 
totals £31,800,000. Over the corre- 
sponding four weeks of last year the re- 
flux of notes amounted to £40,900,000. 
The comparison suggests that the secu- 
lar trend of the circulation as com- 
pared with that of twelve months ago 
is decidedly upward. 


* 


Silver fell on Friday of last week to 
22d. for both positions and held this 


THE BANK RETURN 


Jan. 25, | Jan. 10, | Jan. 17, | Jan. 24, 
1939 1940 1940 1940 


£mill. | £ mill. | £ mill. | £ mill. 


Issue Dept. 
Gold 126-4 0-2 0-2 0-2 
Value per oz. 
i = 85s. 168s. Od. 168s. Od. 168s. Od. 
Jotes in cir-| 
culation 463:°8 536°1 527:°4 5228 
BankingDept) 
Reserve ... 3-2 45-0 53-6 58-2 
PublicDeps.| 12°9 27 9 37:2 56°7 
Bnkrs’Deps.| 1182 115 7 102:5 80-1 
Other Deps.| 36°7 42.5 41-7 43-0 
Govt. Secs. | 82:0 127 4 117°2 112°3 
Dis. & Advs.| 18:8 6:3 38 3:3 
Other Secs. | 21:9 25 4 24 8 24:1 
Proportion \37 6™, 24 §%| 29 5%| 32 3% 





weaker undertone of the market has 
been due to selling from India, where 
the speculative position built up out of 
stocks previously held by the Indian 
Government is beginning to look top 
heavy. There have been hints from 
Indian Government quarters that it 
was not the official wish to see the 
price of silver climb further, and as the 
up-country offtake of silver is proving 
small the speculative holders have been 
reducing their commitments. Their 
sales have been stimulated by the 
severe falls in the price of jute 
and cotton which have _ recently 
taken place. The rupee price has fallen 
to 58 R. 5 annas, which is approxi 
mately at parity with the London 
price. 


THE BULLION MARKET 


Gold Silver 


Date | Price per oz. standard 
Price per ane 


ounce fine* 
Cash [wo Mths. 
| 


1940 o d. | d. 
Jan.19 ... | 168 O 22 | 22 
0» oe ee 168 0O 22 } 22 
~ oe ae t 168 0 22 | 22 
, : 
— ae . | = 
, 2 1 16 0 2113;6 | 21% 


* Bank of England’s official price. 
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tions has been readily apparent in the gilt-edged market 
during the past week. ‘These purchases should to a large 
extent have remedied the stringency of credit in the money 
market. But owing to the now customary delays in registra- 
tion of stock and clearing of cheques, the amounts due are 
still piling up to an abnormal extent in public deposits. The 
spasm of stringency which has been so painfully evident 
this week is therefore a passing phenomenon. lt has been 
revented from reaching the point at which the market 
would have been forced to borrow at the Bank by the 
appropriate official open market operations. ‘hese have 
this week taken the form of purchases of March bills at 
1 per cent. But it is evident from the Bank return that 
they have not attained any great magnitude. 


* * * 


Dutch Gold Revaluation.—The last link between 
the Dutch guilder and its former gold parity is being 
severed. A Bill has been introduced by the Government in 
the Dutch Parliament providing for the revaluation of the 
Netherlands Bank’s gold reserve. ‘The ratio of depreciation 
at which this revaluation is to take place is 18 per cent. 
This compares with a present rate of exchange indicating 
a depreciation of around 22 per cent. on the former gold 
parity. The revaluation will yield a paper profit of 221 
million guilders. Part of this profit will, however, be even 
more illusory than that provided by the writing up of an 
asset. This is because part of the Netherlands gold reserve 
consists of metal originally acquired by the Dutch Equali- 
sation Fund in the course of its exchange market operations 
and bought therefore at the market price. This gold was 
resold to the Netherlands Bank at the statutory price, the 
loss being temporarily debited to the Equalisation Fund. 
In this respect Dutch methods for reconstituting the guilder 
resources of the Equalisation Fund approximated closely 
to those used in Great Britain up to the revaluation of the 
Bank of England’s gold. Of the total revaluation profit of 
221 million guilders as much as 75 million guilders will 
have been earned on gold acquired from the Equalisation 
Fund, and this amount must therefore be earmarked to 
cance] the amounts debited to the Stabilisation Fund as the 
sales to the Netherlands Bank were made. Of the balance 
a further 30 million guilders will be used to cover the 
Netherlands Bank’s losses incurred in 1931 by the depre- 
ciation of sterling assets. These losses were at the time 
met by transfers from the reserves of the bank, and these 
reserves will now be reconstituted. The remainder of the 
revaluation profit, namely 116 million guilders, is to be 
made available to the Treasury to meet special expenses 
due to the war. The revaluation proposals indicate no 
change whatsoever in Dutch monetary policy. The guilder 
will continue to float independently of a strict gold parity, 
but within limits defined in relation to gold and the United 
States dollar. 


* * * 


U.S. Silver Programme.—The progress of the 
U.S. silver programme continues to be decidedly retro- 
grade. According to the annual review of Messrs Handy, 
Harman and Company, the New York silver dealers, the 
United States Treasury during 1939 purchased 
341,400.000 ounces of silver under the terms of the Silver 
Purchase Act. Of this total 60,600.000 ounces were 
Obtained from domestic producers at the privileged price 
granted to them. These purchases of domestic and im- 
ported silver carried the reserves of the United States 
Treasury from 2,588 600,000 ounces to 2,930.000,000 
Ounces. Unfortunately for the Silver Purchase Act pro- 
gramme of a 3:1 gold-silver ratio in the metallic reserves 
of the United States, the acquisition of gold during 1939 
Was more than three times that of silver and the goal of 
that ratio is still further off than ever. When the Act was 
Passed in 1934 the United States silver reserve was 
1,134.000.000 ounces short of the objective. By the end of 
1938 the margin had widened to 1,165,000 000 ounces. By 
the end of 1939 the figure had risen to 1,425,000,000 
Ounces. It is still going up. 
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Bank Chairmen on the War.—The diagnosis of 
the state of the country’s economic health undertaken 
annually by chairmen of the banks has this year been 
given over to dotting the “i’s” and stroking the “t’s ” 
of wartime economic and fiscal policy. Thus, Mr Edwin 
Fisher at this week’s meeting of Barclays Bank endorsed 
the Government’s policy of borrowing in the first place 
from the money market, allowing the community’s savings 
to be augmented meanwhile by Government expenditure 
until long-term loans were opportune, though he preferred 
apparently to reserve judgment both on the optimum size 
of the floating debt and on the timing of longer-dated 
issues. In the general problem of switching industrial 
activity from non-essential to essential goods, the bank 
would play its part by pursuing a discriminating advance 
policy in favour of activities of national importance. His 
emphasis on the need for developing export trade has been 
seconded by Mr G. P. Dewhurst, of Williams Deacon’s, 
who made a plea for Government co-ordination of our ex- 
port effort, emphasising the need of subsidies to undercut 
German exporters—a line of strategy vigorously supported 
by Sir R. N. Barclay, of the District Bank. The paramount 
necessity for a gradual, carefully timed switch-over from 
consumption to saving has not escaped comment, and Mr 
F. A. Bates, of Martins Bank, in discussing control of the 
country’s cost structure on Tuesday, had a word in season 
to say on the inevitability of further sacrifice in the form of 
rationing and taxation. Again, Mr M. J. Cooke, addressing 
the National Bank meeting, emphasised the importance 
of small savings, in the encouragement of which the 
bank had played a pioneer rdle. Discussing the dis- 
count market’s activities last year at the Union Dis- 
count Company meeting this week, Sir William Goschen 
pointed out that Treasury bill issues by tender had in- 
creased by £290 millions since early September. It was to 
be hoped that this cheap form of borrowing would be fully 
exploited. Sir Sigismund Mendl, addressing shareholders 
of the National Discount Company. also looked forward to 
a period of cheap money. Though the directors are seeking 
powers to issue new shares without first offering them to 
shareholders, no issue is at present contemplated. 


Protection for Life Policy Holders.—The arrange- 
ment which the Government have made with the life 
offices for the wartime protection of policyholders in the 
ordinary branch has now been made public. It is satis- 
factory that, while the arrangement ensures sympathetic 
treaument for policyholders who are unable, owing to the 
war, to continue paying premiums, it does not require the 
offices to grant an indiscriminate moratorium. At one time 
there appeared to be some danger that such a moratorium 
would be enacted, to the detriment of the bulk of policy- 
holders who continue to make their premium payments. 
The great majority of policies issued in the ordinary branch 
already contain a non-forfeiture clause which provides 
that, if the policyholder is unable to pay premiums, they 
can be met out of the surrender value of the policy. This 
valuable protection is now extended under the arrange- 
ment to all cases of hardship, even if the non-forfeiture 
clause does not appear on the policy. It is also provided 
that all whole-life and endowment policies shall acquire a 
surrender value after two years’ premiums have been paid, 
though three years’ premiums are normally required under 
some policies. Further, where no surrender value is avail- 
able to maintain the cover, the offices will treat the policy- 
holder as generously as possible in the circumstances of 
each individual case, in order to keep the policy in force 
as long as possible, and they will make all practicable 
arrangements to bring a policy into existence again after 
the war if it has lapsed despite the protection afforded. 
From time to time, reports on these arrangements will be 
made to the Board of Trade by committees of the offices, 
who will supervise the working of the scheme, the elasticity 
of which should not be prejudicial to the needy policy 
holder. 
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Investment 


Gilt-edged and the Conversion Offer.—-Further 
levering-up of gilt-edged values has occurred this week, 
but it is not the most noteworthy feature of the markets. 
In the early part of the week, it is true, gilt-edged prices 
made further headway, in which the short-dated issues took 
second place to the medium-longs. On Tuesday, War Loan, 
continuing its march towards par, reached 983 (though it 
made no further headway), and this progress of a tradi- 
tional “ irredeemable” towards the conversion zone was 
matched by the transfer of Conversion Threes, whose 
price is now established above par, from the medium- to 
the short-dated group. Yet despite these gains, the feature 
of the week is the realisation by the investor that cheap 
money, as in 1932, poses the problem of maintaining in- 
come, particularly if he happens to hold Conversion 4% 
per cent. As a result, the leaven of lower interest rates has 
spread rapidly through every section of the investment 
markets. It is now extremely difficult to obtain such stocks 
as 34 per cent. corporation issues, or senior railway de- 
bentures. Good industrial debentures frequently yield no 
more than 4 per cent., and there is a similar scarcity of 
high-class preference shares. The following table illustrates 
the course of gilt-edged prices since last week’s conversion 
announcement : — 


| | yan. 17, 1940 | Jan. 25, 1940 


. | Redemp- | i N 

Stock tion date co | . Red Red ar 

} | * | Price | yield Price yield te | 3 

| | > | — 
“ Shorts ” ‘ao * £ s. dif s. d. 
5% Conversion ... 1944-64 | 10975, 110 (2 9 3) 111 24 7 ll 3 
212% Nat. Def. 1944-484 99), 99 2 13 10 . +s an sf 6S 
212% Conversion | 1944-49 | 97 97 |2 18 10) 9 212 31112 9 
3% Conversion .. 9954/3 1 11)10ligxd2 16 6113 9 


1948-53 | 991p 
“* Mediums ” 
| 


234% Funding | 1952-57 04 94 13 4 7} 96% '3 0 3118 9 
3% Nat. Def. 1954-58 | 9712) 97!213 3 8 9978 3 O 3117 3 
4% Consols ...... 'From 1 957; 106 | 10554'3 10 10) 107 i a i me 


1960-90 | 110 109 (3 8 1) 111 > 5 7117 3 
’ } > 


212% Funding 1956-61 88 8814/3 6 5 90 3 2 11/2 3 
3% Funding ...... 1959-69 951 9514/3 5 7 9754 3 2111 19 6 
“ Irredeemables ”’ (a) 

212% Consols ... on 71 7054|;3 10 8 7 7102 19 
310°, War Loan From1952' 961» 9614|3 12 9 ® 311 12 4 3 
3\2% Conversion |Froml1961| 97 9654'3 12 4!) 99 310 42 4 0 
3% Local Loans oe 83lo! 83 $12 3 > 310 02 3 6 

| i 
(a) Flat yields. (6) By annual instalments ; average date 1946. 


The attention of the general investor deserves to be drawn 
to the final column of the table, which shows net redemp- 
tion yields. These take account of income tax at 7s. 6d. 
in the £. The figures have been calculated by a well-known 
firm of dealers on offered prices fractionally higher than 
the dealing prices used for the gross redemption yields, 
but they underline the exiguous returns which are avail- 
able to the general investor among the “ shorts.” Since he 
does not enjoy special taxation arrangements, which alone 
enable the money market to carry “ shorts,” he is faced 
with two alternatives if he holds short-dated stocks like 
5 per cent. Conversion, which stands at a substantial 
premium. He may retain the stock, knowing that by doing 
so he is, in effect, consuming his capital and paying income 
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tax for the privilege. Or he may seek a higher retum 
among longer-dated gilt-edged or industrial prior charges, 
The majority of investors, to judge from this week’s deal- 
ings, have sought the second alternative, and are also pur- 
chasing their full quota of 3 per cent. Defence Bonds. The 
industrial market has been firm, but there is no sign that 
the fall in interest rates is yet exerting any marked upward 
pressure on equities. 


* * * 


Czech Financial Claims.—After two days’ debate 
of the Czecho-Slovakia (Financial Claims and Refugees) 
Bill, investors are little wiser regarding their possible expec- 
tations under the scheme, which were outlined on page 110 
of last week’s issue of The Economist. The House of 
Commons was itself labouring in the dark when it turned 
to discuss the financial implications of the Bill. The Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury himself admitted that, in 
spite of “long cogitations,” he was unable to provide any 
estimate of the claims which might be involved. Admit- 
tedly, the closing date by which financial claims must be 
lodged at the Bank of England has been fixed for January 
3ist next, and further obligations may thus be registered 
in the few days which remain open. This fact, coupled with 
the additional complication that registered obligations are 
to be paid in full up to £1,000, and thereafter scaled down 
to half, up to a maximum payment of £50,000, renders 
impossible any estimate of the amount of the available 
balance of £34 millions in the loan account which will be 
absorbed in satisfying cash claims, and the amount avail- 
able for contractual interest on Czecho-Slovak bonds and 
the payment of the Czecho-Slovak 244 per cent. guarantee 
of the Austrian 44 per cent. loan. Until all claims are 
investigated and proved, bondholders can employ only 
the crudest guesswork. Certain limiting figures, how- 
ever, may be hazarded. It is probable that approximately 
£600,000 of the Czech 8 per cent. loan is in British hands, 
and that £450,000 of Skoda Works debentures are in non- 
Czech hands—which is not exactly the same thing. As for 
the Prague 7 per cent. loan, the total quoted is £411,250, 
and the amount in British hands could probably be put 
£50,000 lower. On a maximum basis, full interest payments 
on these loans would call for almost exactly £100,000 
annually. The Austrian guarantee is even more complex, 
for all tranches (except the Spanish) are jointly guaranteed 
although the Dutch authorities have reached a separate 
agreement with Germany. Thus payments will be made to 
persons other than British holders, although any interest 
sayable to German nationals would in fact be paid to the 
Custodian of Enemy Property. The British tranche of the 
Austrian loan, of which £9,774,500 is outstanding, is by 
far the largest, and on this sum alone the payment of the 
Czecho-Slovak guarantee would involve £107,800 
annually. These figures suggest the possibility that coupon 
payments might continue for some time. But there are 
two great unknowns for bondholders—the amount of 
the financial claims with which they rank jointly; and 
the period during which coupon payments may be 
expected to continue. The second is clearly a function of 
the first. 





* * * 


Municipal Conversion Ban.—It is understood that 
the Treasury has issued a circular to certain local autho- 
rities who happen to have loans callable during the course 
of this year, stating that facilities cannot be accorded for 
conversion. It is, unfortunately, not clear whether this ban 
extends for the whole year or whether it is a temporary 
measure intended to keep the way clear for the conversion 
operation, and possibly for funding and public issues which 
may follow. A flat prohibition would involve hardship for 
a considerable number of local authorities, many of which 
would normally be calling outstanding loans carrying 
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jpterest up to 6 per cent. this year. The stocks affected are 
fisted below: — 





| 
” _ 
Amount Stoc | First | Price 
oustanding! em | Date | Callable | Jan. 24 
| \ 
7__ | a 
£ ial 
$8,707,446 | L.C.C. 5% — cesrecceneeeenreerees |} 1940-60 Oct. 31 | 103 
778,610 | L.C.C. 5% Housing..... ea 1940 | Sept.30 | 102 
2,000,000 | Corporation ot London 4!2% 1940-85 |} April 1 101 
984,800 Birkenhead 454% ...ccccsccseces 1940-60 | July 1 | 100 
00 ea ED | cbneuseddenuasoise | 19s 60 | July 1 | 10012 
§00,000 | Brighton 0°% cecccecceseecceceeees 1940-50 | Sept.30 | 101! 
450,000 | Brighton 412% .... setcvneoun | 19 10-60 July 1 | 100! 
1,500,000 | Bristol 6% .....-.ceceececeesenees | 1940-50 | Sept.30 | 10112 
750,000 | Derby 6° ....-.sesserereeeseenees | 1940-60 | Dec. 15 | 101lg 
2,000,000 | Edinburgh 412% ..ssseeesserees 1940-60 | May 15 | 101 
1,466,844 | Hssex 6°) ....cseeeeseneeeeeeeeees 1940-60 June 1 | 10112 
650,000 | Gateshead 6%, ; 1940-60 Dec. 15 | 103 
600,000 | Hastings 410% ........ecesseeee 1940-50 | Oct. 1 | 100! 
iis | ee iieciaktadaeseanectane a4 60 | wae : ae, 
% Middlesex 6°% seceee oe 940-66 | une Olig 
*600,000 |} Newport (Mon) 0‘ ........006s | 1940-60 Dec, 15 | 101 
974,830 | Plymouth 6%......... 1940-50 | Sept.30 | 10112 
1,000,000 | Portsmouth 6% 1940-50 | Sept.30 | 10112 
499,808 | Reading 6%  ...cece. 1940-60 Dec. 15 | 101 
065,017 | Swansea 6°, 1940-50 | Sept. 30 | 10119 
490,650 W allasey 6 1940-60 | Dec. 15 | 1012 
599,400 | Walsall 454% 1940-60 | July 1 | 100 


In all, some {35,877,787 of stock can safely be regarded 
as convertible, of which £12,857,531 carries 6 per cent. 
interest. Morcover, the London County Council has 
{13,707,446 of 5 per cent. stock which is callable on 
October 31st. Fortunately, the majority of the stocks are 
not callable unul the second half of the year, and by that 
time the authorities may possibly be disposed to allow these 
authorities to obtain release from such anomalously high 
rates of interest, themselves a relic of the aftermath of the 
first Great War. Any indeterminate ban on municipal con- 
version operations, which need involve no raising of net 
new money, would be unfair to the authorities concerned, 
and would hardly contribute to the Treasury’s own 
purpose. 
* - * 


A Railway Settlement ?—Two reasons account for 
the burst of activity in the home rail market this week. 
The first—the belief that a financial settlement was in an 
advanced stage of negotiation with the Government—was 
confirmed by the Minister of Transport on Wednesday, 
when he promised an early statement. The second is the 
reaction from the gilt-edged market, where some holders 
of 44 per cent. Conversion and certain other “ shorts ” have 
begun to seek a higher return among senior home rail 
debentures. In combination, these factors have produced an 
impressive advance throughout the home rail list, from 
senior debentures to junior stocks. On Thursday, 
surprisingly, prices seemed unable to maintain any 
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| Auz.30,|Dec. 29, Jan. 12, | Jan. 18,| Jan. 23,| Jan. 24,| Jan. 25, 





























1939 1939 | 1940 | 1940 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
| 

L.M.S. 
4% Debentures... | 8712 89lo 9319 94lo 99lo | 10019 1001, 
BU PIE, ccccscecscss | Se 5919 5919 5914 63 64 64 
1% Pref. 1923 .... | 3812 | 44 44 43lp | 46 | 47 4812 
* _aceeniescnaaiti | 1234 | 1473 | 13% | 14 | 14%] 15 1459 

L.N.E.R. 
3% Debentures... | 59lo 6212 6512 | 6612 | 7Olo | 7i1le 7219 
4% 2nd Gid. ..... | 57 64 6512 66 | 7Oxd| 70xd 70xd 
4% ist Pref......... | 3012 | 40 {| 40 | 39lg | 42 43 | 431g 
#% 2nd Pref. ...... | 10 1334 | 1314 | 13 | 14g} 15 1513 

G.W.R. | 
4% Debentures... | 9412 97loxd| 9912 10012 | 10312 10510 105 
5 Jo PEC. ccscvcsccees | 80 | 88lg | 91 9012 9612 9712 9812 
ikscsvaniccsdanses | 281g | 3712 | 3712 | 3734 | 39 3912 | 3914 

i 

Southern | | 
4% Debentures... | 9412 | 9712 | 9912 | 100!2 | 10312 | 10512 1051, 
> res 80 | 90 93 9310 971o 9812 99 
5% Pref. Ord. .... | 58 6612 | 66 | 65l2 | 68 a.) 
IG peldcsssenntuessis | 1234 1414 | 1314 | 13 14 | 142 | 143s 


real incentive after their first response to the Min- 
ister of Transport’s announcement of the previous day, 
and the market tended to “ boil over.” But the advance in 
junior home rail stocks has probably not yet reached the 
point at which a reasonably favourable settlement is fully 
discounted. 


* * * 


Interest Rates on Local Mortgages.—Meanwhile, 
local authorities who urgently require new money are 
largely compelled to seek it from the mortgage market, 
for the open market is completely closed to them. In rela- 
tion to the smaller returns now obtainable on trustee 
investments, distinctly high rates are being offered on short 
mortgages of the highest standing. The following table 
gives extracts from a current offering list: — 


Amount Rate of Term 


offered Authority Interest of years 


TR adil ssecilaicabaeseninnbtastnin 
I ME chiccescddacsdnrodndeiicansintianeres 
ST WIEN Gascerecescckssedsscconsczocaennn 
RGU  SHGIEME kscnccecccccncssscececscsssccenes 
Io ocisenkasacntsettncasanscanassucae 
15,000 Mersey Docks and Harbour Board 
DE PRED windcddentstcnscsccasannwcceees 
All the securities offered are of trustee status, both in 
England and Scotland, with the exception of Woolwich 
(Scotland only) and Mersey Docks and Harbour Board 
(non-trustee). Mortgage loans are providing an emer- 
gency entrance to the capital market for authorities in 
urgent need of funds, but the value of this facility and the 
urgency of their demands can be measured by the 
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CAPITAL ISSUED sve ees oe eee ace see ose we £ 8,125,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP ove ee oe see ace sce eee w+ 1,875,000 
RESERVE FUND ... ose oes eon - eee oe ae eee 990,000 
CURRENT ann DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS _ ... ven eee see see w+ 41,631,303 
CASH IX HAND ann AT BANK OF ENGLAND ove eee eee w+ 4,890,846 
MONEY AT CALL anp SHORT NOTICE ae oes soe eee we 7,085,195 
INVESTMENTS __... evs see ove eee oe oe oes ve 11,423,196 
BILLS DISCOUNTED an ee a in - a ss w. 2,648,760 
ADVANCES eee oe eee eee ves ove eee oe w+ 14,093,913 
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comparatively generous rates which are being paid. For 
example, a city of the standing of Bristol is prepared to 
pay 33 per cent. for a three-year loan, when the British 
Government offers 2 per cent. for a maximum of five years. 
It is clear that the force of cheap money has not yet 
percolated through the entire structure of interest rates 


* * * 


German Potash Loan Paradox.—A sitvation in 
which German Dawes loan (nominally Germany’s premier 
obligation, secured on all its assets and revenues) stands 
at 73, while the 7 per cent. bonds of the Potash Syndi- 
cate of Germany have advanced this year from 25 to 333, 
clearly warrants explanation. The Potash bonds have been 
accorded superior status by the market since the Nazi 
Government first threatened the rights of its foreign 
creditors, for their great virtue lay in the fact that their 
service was hypothecated from the gross revenues from the 
sale of potash, and this security proved far more reliable 
than the most solemn guarantees or rigid foreclosure rights 
on property. But their present market position is certainly 
anomalous. The recent rise has been due largely to 
sinking fund buying, from moneys already in the hands of 
the paying agents before the outbreak of war, for which 
the consent of the Trading with the Enemy Branch had 
been obtained. These funds provided for one half-year’s 
service on the 7 per cent. bonds, and for the repayment of 
63 per cent. bonds drawn on October 31st last year. 
According to market report, sinking fund buying of the 
Series “B” bonds of the 7 per cent. issue has now been 
completed, but a certain number of Series “A” bonds 
have still to be purchased. That this conclusion is plausible 
is suggested by the halt in the “B” bonds, while the 
“A” issue were bid up to 35 on Wednesday this week. 
Full interest for the current half-year has already been 
paid, and when the sinking fund purchases have been com- 
pleted it will be most difficult to justify the present price 
of the bonds, unless the paying agents still find themselves 
with some balance of pre-war funds. Apart from this 
hypothesis, what is the value of the Potash bonds? It is 
suggested in the market that the present value of a lien 
on German potash sales proceeds after the war should 
justify a price of twice that ruling for Dawes loan, but 
even this basis of valuation would involve halving the 
present price of the Potash issues. Meanwhile, German 
potash sales are confined to adjacent countries from which, 
even before the war, the trustees frequently could not 
obtain the proceeds, since most of the countries concerned 
had clearing arrangements with Germany. The blockade 
of German exports to free exchange areas means that 
bondholders cannot receive service during the war—a con- 
clusive argument for expecting a rapid adjustment in the 
price of German Potash bonds when sinking fund opera- 
tions have been completed. 


* * * 


Encouraging the Small Saver.—The natural 
shrinkage in sales of National Savings Certificates and 
Defence Bonds during the holiday season is being made 
good, and the purchase of Defence Bonds is being encour- 
aged by the fall in interest rates in the gilt-edged market. 
As the following table shows, however, average daily sales 
of Certificates and Defence Bonds have fallen from almost 
£2 millions at the first flush of the compaign at the begin- 
ning of December to below {1 million in the first three 
weeks of this year, while sales of Certificates alone have 
fallen over the month from a daily average of £938,000 
to one of £526,000: — 


Daily 


























Savings Defence “ 

Week ended | Certificates Bonds Total Average 

| £000 £’000 "000 000 

Nov. 28 4,276 | 4,859 $1 35 4,305 

" .| 6,571 7,335 13,906 1,986 

- | 5,247 | 5,985 11,232 1,604 

| 3,461 3,052 6,513 930 

j 1,688 1,652 | 3,340 477 

2,488 | 2,350 | 4,838 691 

. 3,471 | 2.413 6,224 898 

| 3,683 | 2,879 6.562 | 937 

ee 31,085 30,725 61,810 | 1,104 

' 


* Four working days only. 
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These figures compare extremely favourably with the 
corresponding opening period of the Savings campaign 
of 1916 (when average daily sales of Savings Certificates 
were about £85,000), and the small savings campaign 
has started very auspiciously. Its success, however, must 
be an encouragement to further efforts, for the sums in- 
volved—though only part of the wider campaign which 
must follow in the open market—are rather dwarfed bya 
daily Government expenditure of £6 millions. Part of these 
savings may represent transfers from existing deposits with 
building societies, Post Office and other savings banks. To 
that extent, they would not represent net savings by that 
very section of the community whose consumption in 
future will call for drastic curtailment. But there is ample 
evidence that the campaign is being pressed forward with 
energy, and the intensified organisation of savings groups 
and the manifold uses of publicity should provide a 
greater harvest in coming months, 


* * * 


Income Tax Deficiency Adjustments.—As a result 
of the retrospective increase in the standard rate of income 
tax under last year’s second Finance Act, the Inland 
Revenue authorities issued a circular last October pointing 
out that where interest payments had been made before 
October after deducting tax at 5s. 6d. in the f, the next 
payment should make good the deficiency by the deduction 
of tax at 8s. 6d. Secondly, paying agents must furnish 
lists of the names of persons who had received no subse- 
quent payment and had thus received a first payment of 
interest with tax deducted at Ss. 6d. Some differences in 
practice, however, have arisen. The majority of public 
bodies, including those whose stock is registered at the 
Bank of England, have deducted tax on, say, their January 
half-yearly interest payments at 8s. 6d., without any regard 
to the possibility that the securities might have been 
acquired by the holder since the July payment. But certain 
authorities have taken the view that the holder of newly 
acquired stock could not be said to receive a “ subsequent 
payment,” and have accordingly deducted tax in such cases 
at 7s., leaving the deficiency to be made good from the 
original holder either by direct application or by giving his 
name to the Revenue authorities. This difference of practice 
involves confusion for jobbers. If they deal “ cum interest” 
they cannot tell whether stock may be delivered on which 
interest will be paid less tax at 7s. or 8s. 6d. Hence the 
suggestion of the Share and Loan Department of the Stock 
Exchange that authorities should follow the Bank of 
England’s practice of deducting tax at 8s. 6d. has every- 
thing to commend it. It would provide a uniform and 
certain dealing basis; it would accord with the maxim that 
a purchaser acquires stock with all its rights and liabilities; 
and it would leave the new purchaser with the compara- 
tively simple responsibility of seeking repayment of the 
adjusting 1s. 6d. deduction. 


* * * 


Members and Unit Trusts.—The Stock Exchange 
Committee has issued a ruling that it is not compatible 
with Rules 30 and 78 for members of the Stock Exchange 
to hold any shareholding or interest in unit trust manage- 
ment companies. An amendment to Rule 78, which 
forbids a member from advertising for Stock Exchange 
business or from issuing circulars to persons other than his 
own principals, also provides that he may not be interested 
in any concern which so acts. The latter provision clearly 
contemplates interests in unit trust management companies. 
It might be argued that unit trust groups which did not 
circularise might be excluded from its scope, but there can 
be few unit trusts which have not circularised for business, 
and in any event participation in their management com- 
panies appears to be categorically forbidden under the 
Committee’s first ruling. No reasons, of course, have been 
advanced for these decisions, but it is possible that in one 
case, or a limited number of cases, the Committee might 
have felt that relations between broking firms and manage- 
ment companies had become undesirably close. Any ten- 
dency for employing unit trusts as “ shops ” in underlying 


(Continued on page 161) 
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(Continued from page 160) 
gcurities, for the convenience of one broker, would clearly 
be undesirable, and the canalisation of business in under- 
lying securities through one broker could easily be abused. 
it is not thought that the number of members who may 
be affected by the new rules is large, but the Committee 
has evidently been determined to prevent the development 
of close connections between members and the unit trust 


movement. 
+ * * 


Brazil’s Debt Position.—The sharp recovery in 
South American bonds during the last quarter of 1939 is 
familiar history, and Brazilian bonds shared to the full in 
this speculative improvement. Part of the recovery was 
due to their reputed qualities as a “ war hedge,” and part 
to the efforts made for some time before war broke out 
to reach a settlement providing for resumed service on the 
sterling debt. Brazilian statistics certainly record an appre- 
cable improvement during 1939. Up to the end of August 
last, Brazil had a favourable trade balance of £3,552,000 
gold), compared with a mere £29,000 (gold) for the whole 
of 1938. This fact alone encouraged hopes of a resumption 
of debt payments, say, on a revised Aranha basis. Since 
August, however, Brazil has been forced to adjust her 
economy to the European war and in particular to fill the 
gap caused by the disappearance of German trade. She 
has made efforts to increase her business, particularly in 
textiles, in neighbouring South American markets, while 
large movements in supplies of foodstuffs and raw 
materials have been reported to France and Britain. But 
coffee exports, which still account for some 45 per cent. 
of the country’s total foreign trade, and which achieved 
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boom proportions in October—when the United States was 
purchasing heavily for stocks, to forestall a rise in freight 
rates--have now been severely curtailed. No spectacular 
recovery can be expected so long as European consump- 
tion is rationed and the Allied blockade remains effective. 
But an excellent cotton crop is anticipated, and current 
sales both of raw cotton and manufactures presage an 
excellent turnover. Again, the United States is reported 
to be interested in large quantities of manganese ore and 
hides. Free exchange from such exports will be augmented 
by Allied war purchases and the partial derestriction of 
the exchange market by the Bank of Brazil since April, 
1939. ‘The loss of German “ compensation” trade will, 
on the other hand, cause no loss of negotiable exchange. 
The inability of German manufacturers to fulfil contracts, 
particularly of railway materials, provides an opening for 
Allied and American contractors. Under the United 
States-Brazil trade agreement last March, acceptance 
credits of $19,200,000 were to be provided by the United 
States Export-Import Bank to Brazil, provided that pay- 
ment was resumed on the dollar debt. Since all creditors 
were promised equal treatment, the British investor hoped 
to gain from the United States-Brazil agreement. So far, 
he has not done so, but the market has been more hopeful 
of an agreement this week, though it might be limited 
with a barter trade arrangement. 


Company Notes 


A Welcome Imperial Tobacco Statement.—The 
market showed its satisfaction on Tuesday with the 
Imperial Tobacco preliminary statement of profits for the 
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year to October 31, 1939, by marking up the ordinary 
stock from £5 16s. 3d. to £6 Os. 74d. A reduction in the 
total tax-free distribution was taken for granted, but the 
payment of 23 per cent. net for the year, against 25 per 
cent. net (by reducing the bonus from 10 per cent. to 8 per 
cent.) represents a much smaller cut than had been feared. 
Expressed in gross terms, the latest distribution is actually 
higher than for the previous year, at 35.4 per cent. 
against 34.5 per cent. Although the preliminary state- 
ment does not give an actual profit figure, it discloses that 
£500,000 is again placed to reserve, and that the carry- 
forward is approximately £228,500 higher at £1,613,000. 
Assuming that there are no undisclosed allocations, it 
would appear that profits amount approximately to 
£10,220,200, against £10,686,053, representing tax-free 
equity earnings of 24.9 per cent. compared with 26.2 per 
cent. for 1938-39. Since profits are brought into the pub- 
lished accounts after full provision for taxation, it is prob- 
able that gross profits have been fully maintained, and 
may have been actually higher than those of the previous 
year. Problems of adjustment have been set for this and 
other tobacco companies by the cessation of tobacco im- 
ports from the U.S.A., but there is no immediate reason 
why stockholders should regard this measure of national 
economic protection as an adverse factor in their prospects. 
At a current price of £6, Imperial Tobacco {1 stock 
units yield as much as £6 2s. per cent. gross, which 
may be regarded as an adequate return on the known 
facts of the present and reasonable forecasts of the future. 


* * * 


Investment Trust Trends.— The most recent invest- 
ment trusts’ reports show no marked change of trend from 
those published last autumn. Revenue shows a moderate 
decline, but the results for 1939 appear satisfactory—rela- 
tive to 1938 rather than to earlier and more prosperous 
years. Dividends have generally been maintained, for equity 
earnings have rarely fallen sufficiently to compel lower 
distributions, although some reductions in dividends have 
been made on grounds of policy rather than necessity. The 
results of a selection of large trusts are summarised 
below : — 

l 
| 


Earned for 


' 
co equity | Present 
Trust (and date of | Total | | Ord. | Valn. of 
accounts) | Rev. — rennet div. | Invsts.¢ | —--—-———_- 
| } | 
| Amt. Rate | Price Yield 
ais : : - | | 
| £ | £ | ° i > | Stk. 
Debenture Corp. | | | { | 
(Dec. 31) :— | 
SSE snsenseas | 249,136 | 95,146 | 12-7 10 | 4 ? } 
1938 ......... | 241,902 188,965 | 12-3] 10 | — 7-6 | $1572 | 6-35 
ee ne | 234,750 179,304) 11-5] 10 | * 
Gt. Northern Inv. | 
(Nov. 30):— | | | 
OG. scxcsons | 178,546 | 43,156 | 9-5 € 10-7 
oS eae | 178,007 | 42,674 9-7] € 1-8 95 6-28 
1939 ...see0ee | 166,942 | 38,183 96| 6 8-6 
| j 
Metrop. Trust ! | 
(Jan 5p eae oo 
eas 177,304 | 71,354 1] 12 7-0 
BOSD 3 anansccee | 164,259 | 60,674 | 13-2 12 13-8 170x 7:05 
BED csncaniue | 158,426 | 55,215 2-8] 12 18-0 
| | 
Omnium Inv. | | 
(Dec. 31) :— | | 
SE inccceaniaeh | 102,940 | 22,221 | 4:7 | 3 8-7 
BOSS cencenees } 121,850 | 20,934 | 3-3 | 3 21-0 67lox | 5-18 
1939 ........- | 114,076 | 14,726 |} 2:3 } 315} * 
Sec. Scott. Eastern | | | | 
(Nov. 30) :— | 
1937tt ..-- | 80,229 | 15,786 6°8 | Alo} 16°8 
1938+T........ | 75,491 | 13,002 58] 415! -174]4$ 53 | 8-48 
an | 72,679 | 10,697 | 5-3 | 410) -17-3 | J 
j i i | 
Third Scott. Nthrn.} j 
(Dec. 15) :— 
SS = 52,082 | Nil | 4-6§| Nil | —14:2/) 
ae | 48,469 | 796) 4 4§ Nil | -175/}> 18 | 8-82 
23:7 |) 


ee | 45,498 | 4,492 | 3:4 l 


* Not available. + Excess (+ ) or deficiency (— ) of valuation compared with 
book cost. + Total income shown net; later gross tt Investment 
depreciation shown after reserves. § After normal pref. dividends only, 
before tax credits. 
Dividend stability, however, cannot obscure the fact that 
the margin of undistributed earnings in 1939, as in 1938, 
was in most cases fairly small. The trusts have not as 
yet introduced precautionary reductions of dividends, 
unlike many industrial companies. Possibly the latest 
distributions reflect the managements’ faith in their 
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ability to maintain revenue. But the chairman of 
the Cardinal Investment Trust has stated the principle 
that the trust which is not engaged in trading and jg 
not burdened with unfunded liabilities “would not be 
justified in withholding from shareholders dividends pro. 
perly earned, under the excuse of conserving the company’s 
resources.” Without attempting to debate the validity of 
this proposition it may perhaps be remarked that the 
classical strength of the nineteenth century trusts could not 
have been achieved by such generous policy. It is too soon 
to discern from the analyses of securities any redirection of 
investment policy to meet war conditions. In some instances 
trusts are ceasing to disclose the extent of depreciation of 
their portfolios compared with book cost. The Omnium 
Investment report states that, “in view of the prevailing 
conditions, an estimate of the value of investments has not 
been made, though a valuation, if taken, would show a 
depreciation, . . .” while the directors of Debenture Cor- 
poration declare that “in the circumstances now prevailing 
it is not possible to submit a reliable valuation. . . .” The 
majority of trusts, however, do not appear to labour under 
this impossibility, though few can share the achievement of 
the Law Debenture Corporation, whose investments again 
show an appreciation over book cost. 


* * * 


Improved Boot and Shoe Earnings.—The past 
year was considerably more profitable for boot and shoe 
companies than 1938. The improvement has doubtless been 
due in part to consumers forestalling their normal require- 
ments since September—wisely, since prices are increasing 
-——but, as the chairman of William Timpson points out in 
his speech, turnover for January to August, 1939, showed an 
increase over the same period of 1938. Nor did any single 
branch of the trade monopolise the recovery, for while John 
White (Impregnable Boots)—who specialise in cheapet 
footwear—show a jump in net profits (before taxation) fot 
the year to December 31st from £30,021 to £49,757, the 
gross profits of Lotus—who cater for higher quality and 
fashion trade—have advanced from £58,726 to £97,769, 
and their total ordinary distribution of 7 per cent. has only 
once been equalled in the last ten years. The general nature 
of the improvement is illustrated by the following selection 
of results : — 


Ordinary Shares 
Company (years ended Total Fone ; 
December 31) Profits _ Price 
Earned, Paid | (and | Yield 
| | denom 
£ j s. d ) 
Stea i Simps 
1937 . 19,146 | 10,188 | 22*5 | 10 > 6 
1938 , ; 50,074 12.000 0 5 10 Fy 5:45 
19 ; 56,664 145 13-64 Lot jy AAS 
Wm. Timpson— 
1937. soscovcoccces 167,524 | 50,000 | 25°8 |} 15 ’ 
1938 . : 157,996 | 55,000 | 22:9 15 P - Il) 5-02 
1939... 08,455 | 105,000 | 25:3 | 15 J 
Weber and Phillips— | | 
1937. 12,185 eee 5:6 6 \ » 
1938 . ‘ - 8,068 oe 3-4 Slol > -5 ° 10:0 
iD nteicasaausiinoesinas 0° ae i 9:7| 7,}j Me 
Lotus— | 
1937 . : 98,370 | 27,000 8-0 6 ) 
1938 . 58,726 | 23,050 | 1-5 4 |$ 189107 
1939 . 97,769 | 34,500 | 7:8 7 (41 
t Earncd and paid rates on £140,000 capital, and rateably on new shares. 
(s) 6 per cent. cumulative preference. 


The outlook for the trade is somewhat obscure. Now that 
consumers’ stock purchases are running off, companies 
manufacturing for export or for the heavier branch of the 
home trade (and therefore in a position to meet mass 
Government requirements) are probably more strongly 
situated than factoring firms or manufacturers of light shoes 
That conclusion would be reinforced in the event of stan- 
dardised footwear or leather rationing being introduced. 
Again, companies such as Stead and Simpson, with theif 
retail interests concentrated in the north, stand to gain from 
increased armament activity in the heavy industries. 

companies, however, are already faced with a rapid rise in 
costs. Wholesale leather prices jumped 35 per cent. between 
September and December, and further increases must be 
expected as stocks are replaced. Moreover, wage rates have 
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_ of already been raised. Unlike certain other consumption more rapid turnover of stocks and not to reduced activity. 
ple goods trades, however, the boot and shoe industry was fully | The short-term outlook for heavy commercial motor busi- 
is occupied very soon after the outbreak of war, and full ness is somewhat obscure. The company, however, is now 
be employment can do much to offset the effects of rising engaged on substantial Government contracts, while orders 
we costs upon profits. The current year, therefore, should see from public transport undertakings are still satisfactory. 
7s the achievement of satisfactory profits. These encouraging features and the recent improvement in 
| of o o * the motor export trade justifies some hopefulness that 
the last year’s reverse may prove exceptional. But the yield on 
= De Havilland and Hawker.—An improvement in De the £1 ordinary shares at their present price of 74s. 43d. 
1 of Havilland Aircraft’s results for the year ended September is no higher than £5 7s. 6d. per cent. 
om 30, 1939, was fully expected, and the shares closed un- o * ‘ 
1 of changed at 30s. after the publication of the preliminary 
. at. T irectors have maintaine revious ‘ ’ ——" : 
lum statement. The directors — ned the P esis The Week’s Company Profits.—Our usual table of 
li ear’s 124 per cent. dividend (including a 2} per cent. cas : ' . if 
ing y 21 ; caleae fel ci Na profit and loss accounts on page 187 includes 28 companies 
bonus), which accounts for the market’s lack of enthusiasm, ; : ; e f 
not © entlien tas tae ee £195,217 against £152,813 for which comparable figures are available. Once again the 
Wa eo ee ones pee ee! ae ang _ week’s results illustrate the great influence of taxation upon 
. Equity earnings have increased from 21.6 per cent. to 30.8 : . , I} 
Or- - oo i ; net profits. Total profits of these 28 companies show an 
li r cent., but this net figure takes no account of any . re , x , 
Ing = | . ge in aa ’ increase of 5 per cent. from {3,175,000 to £3,337,000, but 
rT ossible allocation to staff funds, which received £10,000 ; 
he P . oa a oes : net profits are 9 per cent. lower than a year ago, at 
d in 1937-38. Since taxation will certainly have increased, ae o . 
der i esr aa: aaetiadll fits  £1:700,000 against £1,872,000. For the 80 companies 
t of compared with the previous year, a new record profits eo ae ria ae f 
oars Se Se ate ; whose reports have been received this year total profits are 
vat figure is assured. Last year’s accounts were closed after ; ; , 
ain ar : ; 1 per cent. higher, but net profits are 7 per cent. lower 
only one month of war, but subsequently the company’s ; oO" : y 
a . ede than in the previous year. The week’s results are discussed 
activities have been concentrated on Government contracts. 7 ser = S 
-. in preceding Notes and on page 165 under the heading 
The advantage of larger volume of output, however, is = « alealits deneiiaatl 
past greatly modified by the smaller profit margins on which " se sa 
‘hoe the Air Ministry now insists. Hitherto De Havilland has * * * 
yen still catered to a large extent for the civil and export mar- 
ire. kets, and presumably the company will strive, within the Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of 
sing circumscribed limits imposed by the air expansion pro- company meetings will be found from page 169 of this 
th gramme, to retain some interest in these fields, which will issue. ‘The remarks of the chairmen at the meetings of 
dan be of first importance after the end of the war. Meanwhile, Barclays Bank, Martins Bank, Williams Deacon’s, The 
ngle the {1 ordinary shares at 31s. 103d. are among the high- National Bank and District Bank are referred to in a 
‘ohn yielding group—though not for the aircraft market—for Finance Note on page 157. Sir W. H. Goschen’s address 
apet they yield 83 per cent. Two points were made by the chair- to shareholders of Union Discount Company and that of 
fot man of Hawker Siddeley at this week’s meeting, which are Sir S. F. Mendl at the National Discount Company meet- 
the applicable to all aircraft concerns—the advantage of self- _ ing are also discussed in this Note. A reference to the 
aa liquidating finance, and importance of aircraft exports in Hawker Siddeley Aircraft meeting will be found in a Com- 
769 long-range policy. pany Note on this page. Mr E. V. Pearce discussed the 
: operations of the tin restriction scheme since the outbreak 
only - * * + ; ; 
wens of war at the British Tin Investment Corporation meeting. 
den Leyland Motors’ Setback.—Shareholders will dis- Mr H. E. Miller informed shareholders of United Serdang 
| cover from the full report of Leyland Motors that the dis- (Sumatra) Rubber Plantations that, due to double taxation, 
appointing results for the year to September 30, 1939, are _‘total taxation liability last year was 9 per cent. on the com- 
attributable to a variety of causes. Rising raw material | Pamy’s issued share capital. Mr W. A. Addinsell disclosed 
prices and wage rates cut into profits to some extent, but to shareholders of Bukit Kajang Rubber Estates that 129 
veld the 17 per cent. drop in total profits from £770,145 to = 4cTes plantations extension would provide high yields from 
£641,230 is largely due to reduced turnover. According to —-¢Xcellent soil. Addressing shareholders of Tobacco Secu- 
: the chairman’s speech, which accompanies the accounts, "es Trust, Lord Catto emphasised that the company was 
: orders were difficult to obtain and difficulties of organisa- . 0W dependent for increased profits on its tobacco 
tion were experienced in marketing new models and run- company investments. 
5-6 ning in the new engine and axle shops. Apart from an 
increase from £82,701 to £98,617 for depreciation, WV WY WV W W WV W W Ww 
expenses moved proportionately to profits. Ordinary earn- V N 
5-02 ing have registered a fall from £314,110 to £191,151, and 
the dividend, reduced from 25 per cent. to 20 per cent., is BAN K O re LO N DO Ni 
covered with a margin of 12.6 per cent. This surplus of 
10°0 earnings is insufficient to cover the provision of £100,000 & 
to reserve without the assistance of a liberal draft on the 
balance of profit brought in. An analysis of the last three U T Hf A M c Rr : 
771 years’ results follows: — 
Years to September 30th 
1937 —-:1938~—«1939 LIMITED 
, f f 
SS Sa iii Sabin iain 7£0,686 770,145 641,23¢ ; : ‘ . 
that — —— — Affords a complete international banking service 
inies IES iivcniaicateiiidiiistaisnuisiincs 78,054 82,701 98,617 through its branches in 
F the gantion, TODS. scconecnsnvsraanennacenes 224,075 277,141 263,611 
By SIO scecessscctsveeacsarsees 43,382 46,712 43,488 ” 
= apenatemmanncnanin 51,188 49,481 44,363 ARGENTINA, URUGUAY, PARAGUAY 
— a CHILE, COLOMBIA, ECUADOR 
es: rdinary shares :— 
stan- I -Lichietinicssceniihuinidemepalitiien 353,987 314,110 191,151 GUATEMALA, NICARAGUA, PERU 
ed Rh ceisdeiniabondemininanedatiien 168,750 163,125 117,000 SALVADOR, VENEZUELA, BRAZIL 
Iced, Earned (°%,) sactenveeseueeenauumaiis 52:4 48-1 32-6 SPAIN PORTUGAL FRANCE 
their STE Dineidteunhestisinssebicebioes 25 25 20 
i To 150,000 100,000 100,000 eee 
SUE oie ccuacacchasauseacskeutns J A 
Me | Cutied forward. 84470 135,456 109,607  ~—* 7 and 8, TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2 
ween The outstanding features of the balance shect are a jump Agencies in: New York, Bradford, Manchester 
t be in cash from {158.347 to £330,911 and a fall in working 
have stocks from {1,894,699 to £1,707,066. The chairman 


Points out, however, that these movements are due to a 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


Tue market has continued to follow 
the lead given by the previous weck’s 
2 per cent. Conversion Loan, and 
although only the gilt-edged sections 
(and, to a smaller extent, home rails) 
have been really active, the firmer trend 
of prices has been widespread. 


* 


In gilt-edged stocks, there was strong 
demand for the perpetual issues, and 
in spite of occasional hesitation, as a 
result of which each day’s “ high” was 
not always held, prices on balance 
climbed slowly upwards. Dated stocks 
made rather a mixed showing, and did 
not attract the same interest as the un- 
dated loans. In conformity with the 
general trend, Dominions and Corpora- 
tion stocks moved to higher levels. 
Changes in foreign bonds were varied, 
and the section as a whole was rela- 
tively neglected. Brazilian bonds were 
the best feature on renewed hopes of a 
debt offer, while Japanese loans fell 
back on the more difficult relations now 
existing between Japan and _ this 
country. Owing to uncertainty of the 
ultimate effect of the Czech Assets 
Bill, Czech 8 per cent. bonds lost 
ground. Home rails were among the 
firmer sections of the market, on belief 
in the early announcement of favour- 
able compensation terms. Ordinary 
stocks moved higher, but the best show- 
ing was made by the preference issues. 
The strength of gilt-edged helped home 
rail debentures. Argentine rails showed 
some signs of revival in mid-week. 

* 


The industrial market was not very 
active, and buying proved selective, but 
so strong was the influence of the rise 
in gilt-edged that quotations in the 
main were firmer. The heavy industries 
returned to favour, and iron, coal and 
steel share prices hardened, although 
there was a little profit-taking in steel 
shares on Thursday. There were 
moderate gains in a number of engin- 
eering issues, while electrical equipment 
issues were uninteresting but steady. 
Westinghouse Brake fell sharply on 
the dividend announcement. Electricity 
supply shares advanced slowly and 
quietly. Motor shares were irregular, 
but there was some advance in several 
aircraft issues. The recent active in- 
terest in textiles was considerably less 
apparent, but prices remained steady. 
Breweries became firmer after slight 
initial weakness. Tobacco shares re- 
sponded to the good Imperial Tobacco 
dividend. Stores and provisions and 
catering shares provided few major 
movements. Demand for miscellaneous 
issues was selective, there being con- 
siderable inquiry for first-class indus- 
trial preference shares. 


* 


Oil shares have been inactive this 
week apart from a limited investment 
demand for leading preference issues. 
“ Shell” and Royal Dutch have fluc- 
tuated narrowly, while Trinidad issues, 
lacking support, drifted to fractionally 
lower levels. The advance of rubber to 
over ls. per lb. was completely lost on 
rubber shares, prices showing little 
change on the week. 

An air of extreme respectability 





continues to characterise all sections of 
the mining market. The first of the 
December quarterly statements was 
fairly well received among producing 
Kaffirs, but interest petered out in mid- 
week. Developing counters were un- 
decided after the week-end, but 
weakened on the Hertzog speech fol- 
lowing advices from the Cape. West 
Africans have moved to slightly lower 
levels, led by Marlu. Recent movements 
in the price of tin have temporarily 
frozen the tin share market, while other 
base metals have been featureless, 
Rhodesian coppers fluctuating narrowly 
all the week. 


* FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 


i 
Security Indices 
Corres. 


| Total 

1940 | : Dav 
| Bargainst / 
—— 1939 


30 ord. | 20 fixed 


| shares* int.t 
| 
Jan. 19... | 4,475 5,605 75-1 122-4 
ae - 5,140 6,750 75-2 123-3 
~» 2 4,755 5,810 75-3 123-7 
» 24 4,660 5,835 75-2 124-3 
» 25 4,929 5,810 75-3 124-7 
1940 | 
High ... owe | eos 76-9 124-7 
| | Jan.4 | Jan. 25 
EW ccxces ose eee 741 117-6 


Jan.17 | Jan. 2 


 ¢ Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. 
1935 = 100. t 1938 = 100, 


New York 


Watt STREET was inactive after the 
week-end. Confirmation of the antici- 
pated business setback is now trickling 
in, while reports of large-scale pur- 
chases of war materials by Britain have 
been offset by fears of a possible con- 
sequent liquidation of American 
security holdings. The share turnover 
hovered round the half-million mark 
on Monday and Tuesday, and prices 
drifted to fractionally lower levels, 
assisted by lower commodity prices. A 
technical rally led by steel and aircraft 
issues on Wednesday, however, more 
than wiped out the earlier losses, and 
the Dow Jones industrial average 
closed at 147.0 against 145.64 for the 
previous Saturday. Jron Age reports 
steel mill activity at 82 per cent. of 
capacity, against 85 per cent. for the 
previous week. 


* July 1, 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 








values calculated on closing prices 
(1926= 100). 

WEEKLY AVERAGES 

| 1939 | 

. — | Jan. Jan. | Jan. 

| Low High 10, 7) 2 

| Apr. | Jan. 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
347 Ind’ls.... | 92-8 |114°5 | 109 8| 106 4 107 3 
32 Rails | 23 3¢| 32-5 | 299) 28-6 200 
40 Utilities 77 8 | 89-9t| 890) 87.5) 877 
419 Stocks | 79-3| 95-6| 935| 908 911 


ae High | Low =e ] 
* 50 Common Stocks. t+ Aug. 2nd. t Aug. 23rd. 


Av. yield*.. , 42% t|3 31% |4-°37% 14-53" 4 48% 


DartL_y AVERAGP OF 50 AMERICAN 
Common Stocks (1926 = 100) 


j { 


Jan. 18 | Jan. 19 Jan. 20 | Jan. 22 Jan. 23 Jan 24 


117 3| 7 6| 117-2 | 116.6 117.1 | 118 7 


1939 thigh: 130-3 January 4th. ; Low. 98 8 
April 8th. 


TOTAL DEALINGS IN New Yorx 


| ee 
| 


Stock Exchange 


{ 

1940 — 
| Shares Bonds 
| 000’s | $000's 
| ' 

BE cccsscseetes 610 | 5,460 
ee cae aaden 640 | 5,526 
ee 270 =| 3,590 
a pete | 440 | 5,080 
9 ZS .cccccccccee 510 | 6,420 

_: ae I eonsenseaen 710 | __—7,220 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 
Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan, 
18, 25, 18, 25, 


1940 1940, 19. 
jShell Union... 1133 114 
| Socony Vac.... 12 11% 
Atchison ...... 22!9 2314) Stan. Oil Cal. 2514 254 
Baht. & Ohio... 55g 55g/ Stan. Oil N.J. 43l9 443, 
Ches. & Ohio 3914 4014) Texas ; 44° 43%) 
G.N. Ry. Pf. 23 25 | 
Illinois Cent... 115g 1154,4- Manufacturing 
N.Y.Central 16!9 1654) Briggs ....... 1934 204 
g 
3 


1. Rails and 
Transport 


Northern Pac, 81 4! Chrysler 821 

é lo} . 214 835 
Pennsylv.R. 215g 2218} Gen. Motors 52 521, 
Southern Pac. 13 13 § 
Southern Rly. 17 18 
Union Pac. ... 9312 94 


2. Utilities and |Allied Chem. 17119 173 
Communications | Dupont 179 181 
Am. W’works 1054 1034/Gen. Electric 381g 394 
Con. Edison 311g 31%4|West"hse Elec 107 1074 
Col. Gas& El. 614 65g) American Can 114 115x 
N. American 221g 22 | Caterpillar 51 5lly 
Pac. Gas & El. 331g 3319|Imt. Harvester 5514 55% 
Pub Serv N.J. 397g 4014|Johns Manvie 72!o 73 
United Corp. 233 233| Corn Prods 625g 63 
Un GasImp. 145g 145g J. 1. Case & Co 69-71 
Amer. Tel. ..1711g171 |Glidden 1712 173 
Inter.Tel.For. 4 4 |Celanese of A 267g 284 
Westn. Union 231g 241,|Eastm'n Kdk 161 161 
SED csecscus 534 57g| Loews ‘ 341p 35% 
3. Extractive and | 20th Cen. Fox 1134 11% 


a a see aa |5. Retail Trade, etc, 

m ~f 8 

war Steel . 72) 731, Mon. Ward. 51 52 
83 


4) Boeing Airpln 235g 25 
| Douglas Air... 7754 82ly 
| United Aircft. 4434 47 


Republic St... 195g 201g) Sears Roebck 8134 
USS. — _ 585, Woolworth 40 40 
Am. Metal .. x2213 2354) Nat. Dairy 1614 1655 


Am. Smelting 4654 4854/Am. Tob. B. 8954 88% 
Anaconda .,. 27! 


273g| Nat. Distillers 235g 23% 
Cerro de Pas. 3712 3735, 
Int. Nickel ... 36 3678| °° Fiaance 
Kennecott ... 3554 36 | Comel Credit 4634 474 
U.S. Smelt.... 6112 6154|Com. Inv. Tr. 5214 53 


Mm @OLweoeae 


Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 


January 27,1940 Capital versions Money 
£ £ 
To the Public. ......... Nil es Nil 
To Shareholders ...... Nil an Nil 
By S.E. Introduction... Nil ca Nil 
By Permission to Deal 851,063 1,674,631 
Savings Certs., week to 
Jan. 20, 1940 3,150,000 3,150,000 
3% Defence Bonds 
sales, week to Jan. 20, 
ee 2,850,000 2,850,000 
Including Excluding 
Year to date Conversions Conversions 
£ £ 
1940 (New Basis)...... 373,461,364 20,706,231 
1939 (New Basis) ...... 14,814,050 14,814,050 
1940 (Old Basis) ...... 370,587,933 17,832,800 
1939 (Old Basis) ...... 11,674,674 11,674,674 
Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
ex U.K. Countries 


1940 (New Basis) 20,65.729 Sf 02 Nil 
1939 (New Basis) 11,388,258 3,425,792 Nil 
1940 (Old Basis)... 17,832,800 Nil Nil 
1939 (Old Basis)... 8,563,882 3,110,792 Nil 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord. 


Year to date U.K. 


£ 
18,098,650 10538 2,591,343 
9,875,000 744,662 4,194,388 
1940 (Old Basis)... 17,725,000 Nil 107,800 
1939 (Did Basis) .. 9,034,500 298,000 2,342,174 
Nore.—* Old Basis " includes only pubusic issues 
and issues to shareholders only. ‘* New Basis 
includes all new capital in which permission to dea 
has been granted. 


1940 (New Basis)... 
1939 (New Basis)... 


BY TENDER 


Brighton, Heve and Worthing 
Gas Company.—Sale by tender of 
£50,000 4 per cent. preference stock 
at a minimum of 93}. Repayable at pat 
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Industry and Trade 


Difficulties in Engineering.—There are indications 
that the state of affairs in the engineering industry is not 
altogether satisfactory. Output, it is true, is still expanding, 
though apparently not as rapidly as might be possible. 
The proportion of insured persons unemployed showed a 
further reduction in the principal sections of the industry 
and the average was only 3.2 per cent. on December 11th, 
against 3.4 per cent. on November 13th and 7.8 per cent. 
in December, 1938. The chief difficulty in the way of a 
further and substantial expansion in output is not so much 
the shortage of capacity as the scarcity of skilled labour. 
But in view of the low level to which unemployment has 
already fallen further progress can only be made by an 
accelerated intake of new labour. The Government’s 
scheme of releasing skilled persons who joined the Colours, 
however, appears to be working rather slowly. Moreover, 
there is not yet much evidence of an increase in the in- 
take of female labour. Apart from the shortage of labour, 
however, expansion is also hampered by the lack of co- 
ordination in the distribution of Government orders; while 
some firms are working at capacity others (and especially 
the smaller firms) have not sufficient work fully to employ 
their resources. As a consequence, the proportion of the 
industry’s output destined for export has had to be further 
curtailed, much to the annoyance of individual firms which 
are anxious to maintain their connections abroad. The 
delay in obtaining steel for export purposes is understood 
to have been increased by the Order under which licences 
have to be obtained for this purpose. Not more than 5-10 
per cent. of the industry’s current output is now destined 
for the export markets, while an average of about 80 per 
cent. is for military and 10-15 per cent. for domestic 
civil purposes. Not unnaturally the engineering industry is 
also concerned about the prospect of a further rise in steel 
prices and in wages. The engineering unions’ demand for 
an additional 10s. per week has not yet been conceded, 
but it is felt that some concession will have to be made. 


* * * 


Textile Boom Continues.—If anything, the re- 
markable boom in textiles which began last autumn has 
been intensified. Between November 13th and December 
11th, the proportion of insured persons unemployed showed 
a further reduction in almost every branch of the textile 
industry. The figure for all trades was only 6.7 per cent. 
on December 11th, compared with 7.3 per cent. in Nov- 
ember and 17.0 per cent. in December. 1938. Thus, the 
unemployment percentage in the textile trades has 
fallen well below the average of all industries, which was 
9.1 on December 11th. The accompanying table shows 
the extent to which unemployment has fallen in indi- 


vidual trades. At first, the expansion in demand appears 
to have come chiefly from the Government and from the 
home trade, and orders from the latter were assisted by 
the prospective rise in prices. More recently, however, ex- 
port orders have also tended to increase, and the actual 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TEXTILE TRADES 


Number 

of Per cent. unemployed. 
Insured 
Persons, Dec. 12, Nov. 13, Dec. 11, 
July, 1939 1938 1939 1939 








(Thous.) % % ‘Yo 
Cotton preparing, spinning.. 193-4 19-7 yi 6-3 
Cotton manufacturing ....... 184-7 22:8 9-1 7-7 
Woollen and worsted ......... 214-2 13-6 3-6 3-4 
Silk spinning and manufac- 
ture and rayon weaving... 50-0 16°4 5-6 5-0 
Rayon manufacture............ 24:3 14:5 2-9 2°8 
MME adéiasstucecenencudewsacacs 71-6 24:4 18-3 16-8 
NE din ds nia nlcedaacenndauiies 28-4 20-5 12-1 12-4 
Hemp, rope, cord, twine..... 18-7 14-2 9-6 8-8 
ME idéevanitatuvenaaedeteuaie 120-8 8-6 3-0 2-9 
Dicacatiacoteubiacacssnakessens 13-8 14-6 10-1 7:7 
RIE Navsisssndosecencsanuneaka 30-8 7:2 11-3 7°5 
COREE COMEIIOS 6 occ cncccccscscces 62:1 9-7 6°7 6°6 
Textile bleaching, printing, 
GING Sassccescivencwcdinene 94-0 21-1 9-1 9-5 
7-3 6-7 


I oes icsccesissceccces 1,106-5 17-0 


value of exports in December was substantially higher 
than in the corresponding month of 1938. Thus, exports 
of cotton yarn and manufactures rose by £1,342,000 to 
£4,995,000 between December, 1938, and the past month. 
During the same period shipments of woollen and worsted 
yarns and manufactures increased by £458,000 to 
£,2,419,000, those of silk and rayon by £395,000 to 
£814,000, and those of other textiles by £123,000 to 
£948,000. Owing to the rise in prices since the end of 
1938, the increase in the volume of exports, however, has 
probably been rather smaller than the value figures sug- 
gest. In view of the reduction in the value of the exports 
of iron and steel and machinery, due to the expansion of 
military requirements, the increase in oversea sales of tex- 
tiles is a welcome development. 


* * * 


Rise in Woo] Prices.—The issue on January 4th 
by the Wool Control of the new schedule of home prices, 
operative from March Ist, has removed one uncertainty 
from the minds of woollen manufacturers. The new prices 
are very considerably higher than those at present in force: 
the table on page 166 shows for certain wool products the 
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(Continued from page 164) 
December, 1960. Net revenue 1938, 
£139,168, of £91,464 available for 
dividends. 


RESULT OF ISSUE 

East Worcestershire Waterworks. 
—Tenders received for the recent offer 
of £10,000 5 per cent. preference stock 
amounted to £162,110, and ranged 
from £100 to £120. All tenders over 
£108 were allotted in full, and those at 
£108 received about 4 per cent. 


Shorter Comments 


Company Results of the Week.— 
A sharp rise in HUMBER, LTD., total 
Profits has teen accompanied by a 5 per 
Cent. increase in dividend to 15 per cent., 
although net profits are slightly lower than 
& year ago owing to taxation and A.R.P. 
expenditure. TILLING AND BRITISH 
AUTOMOBILE TRACTION have re- 
duced their tax-free dividend from 9 per 
cent. to 8 per cent., for the satisfactory 
iMcrease in total profits is more than 


absorbed by higher taxation. Another 
company which shows higher total profits 
but lower net profits because of taxation is 
INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION, 
though the 324 per cent. dividend is re- 
peated. TRINIDAD SUGAR ESTATES 
have fully maintained their profits, 
although the crop for the year was reduced 
from 11,155 tons to 9,750 tons. A rise in 
BELL AND NICOLSON total profits 
after taxation (and, in 1939, contingencies 
also) from £35,707 to £48,578 is a most 
satisfactory result. The initial trading 
period of BIRFIELD INDUSTRIES has 
resulted in profits of £64,994, the com- 
bined trading profits of subsidiaries for 
the full year being £322,289 before tax. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Phenix Oil and Transport.—Output 
of crude oil of the Phenix Group, 
December, 1939 : 51,871 tons. 

Tilling and British Automobile 
Traction, Ltd.—Total income, 1939, 

603,065 (£550,800). Income tax and 

.P.T., £107,743 against income tax, 
£32,111. Net profit, £488,441 (£511,588). 





Preference dividend, £20,000 (£20,000). 
Ordinary dividend reduced from 9 to 8 per 
cent. free of tax, absorbing £466,843, 
against £496,552. Carry forward, £147,466 
(£145,869). 

Ulster Bank, Ltd. — Profit, 1939, 
£159,298 (£179,954). Ordinary dividend 
maintained at 14 per cent. Deposits, 
£21,143,766 (£20,710,753). Cash, 
£3,739,264 (£2,367,920). Investments, 
£11,867,874 (£12,370,199). Advances, 
£9,277,460 (£9,463,520). 

Transvaal Working Profit.—Total 
estimated working profit of Witwatersrand 
gold mines for December, 1939, amounted 
to £3,069,415 compared with £3,093,403 
for November, 1939. The aggregate figure 
for 1939 totalled £35,516,961 against 
£31,687,956 for 1938. 

Trinidad Sugar Estates, Ltd.—Total 
receipts for year to September 30, 1939, 
£131,996 (£130,185). Net revenue, 
£20,868 (£19,577). Ordinary dividend 
maintained at 7} per cent. To estate 
workers’ housing fund, £5,000 (£5,000). 
Carry-forward, £3,766 (£2,522). 

(Continued on page 181) 










































































present in force, and those contained in the new schedule: 


Sept. 3, Jan. 24, Mar. 1, 
1939 1940 1940 

Noils :— (Pence per Ib.) 

iS thn onnuiassskncwne 16-75 19-25 25:5 

56’s carded average ................ 13-5 15°5 21-0 
Tops (Colonial oil combed) :— 

iam = S31-75* 42-5* 

Ic csubabbusessinssteeciss ons 26°5 { 43-0+ 43-0+ 

SIE ela bbaictacbecethissvenscase 21°5 25-75 36°75 


* For home trade. + For export. 

The rise in the price of 64’s warp since the early days of 
the war will therefore amount to more than 60 per cent. 
by March, which seems most undesirable. The Wool 
Control has not seen fit to publish the reasons for its 
decisions, but it can scarcely plead the increase in wool 
prices, which, on the basis of the Australian prices fixed 
for the duration, amounts to about 30 per cent. on the pre- 
war level. 


* * * 


Shipment of Cotton.—As a result of recent con- 
sultations between the Cotton Controller, the Ministry of 
Shipping and the directors of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Cotton Associations, the Ministry of Shipping has 
intimated that space will be available for 100,000 bales of 
cotton in British ships from the United States during Feb- 
ruary, and it is expected that it will be possible to allot 
a similar amount of space in March and April. It has been 
agreed to postpone shipments of barter cotton during the 
months of February, March and April. The freight will 
be controlled by the Ministry of Shipping, the rate charged 
being 1.50 dollars per 100 Ibs., subject to two months’ 
notice of any alterations. The allotment to importers of the 
freight available will be made by a joint committee of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Cotton Associations to be known 
as the American Cotton Import Committee. The monthly 
allotment of space in British ships under the scheme will 
be independent of contracts made prior to January 4, 1940, 
for which freight has already been booked in neutral ships. 
In trade circles this agreement is considered satisfactory, 
and the amount of cotton available should be sufficient to 
meet the needs of Lancashire spinners. 


* * * 


Changes in Employment.—In The Economist of 
January 6th a brief account was given of the changes 
between June, 1938 and 1939, in the numbers of persons 
insured against unemployment in various industries. The 
Ministry of Labour has now issued its estimates of the 
numbers of insured workpeople employed in various in- 
dustries last June. By combining these two sets of figures, 
it is therefore possible to obtain some idea as to the 
extent to which increases or decreases in employment in 
individual industries have taken place through transfers of 
workpeople from one occupation to another or through 
changes in the numbers unemployed. The table below gives 
this comparison for eleven important industries: — 


INCREASE IN EMPLOYMENT IN IMPORTANT INDUSTRIES 


Estimated Change between June, 1938 and 1939, in 

No. of ete 5 

| insured : 

| persons No.ofinsured persons No. of insured 

Industry | aged 14-64 in employment persons 

| in employ- |_ de nae 

{ ment at | / 

|} June, 1939 | Number © Number 
Coal mining pemeos 755,280 + 24,000 3-3 20,020 2°3 
General engineering... | 661,360 34,020 5-4 19,100 2:8 
Motors, cycles, aircraft | 468,090 + 85,210 22:3 +- 73,730 | +18-°0 
Local Govt. service ... | 422,750 | + 29,230 | + 7:4 24,160 | + 5°3 
Cotton a | 341,830 + 70,270 25:9 17,160 | 4-1 
Miscel. metal industries} 283,550 | + 21,990/ + 8-4/| + 9,460] + 3-2 
Public works contr ‘erg. | 269,970 | + 45,980 20°5 | + 35,940 | +10°9 
Tailoring a aioe 237,860 | +. 22,860 | +106} + 12,850 | 5:3 
Nat. Govt. Service ... 205,150 | + 30,870 | +17 7 + 31,580 +16°6 
Electric cable, etc. ... | 188,430 | + 12,060 | + 6:8 5,500 | + 2:9 
Steel melting, etc. ... 174,520 | + 32,840 | +23-2| + 6,180] + 3-3 


Thus, in coal-mining and in the cotton trade, there was 
both an increase in employment and a fall in the numbers 
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maximum prices imposed at the outbreak of war, those at 
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insured. On the other hand, the expansion by 22.3 per 
cent. in the numbers employed in the motors, cycles and 
aircraft industries occurred mainly through an influx of 
new workers, since the numbers insured increased during 
the year by 18 per cent. New entrants into the public works 
industries supplied about three-quarters of the increase jp 
numbers employed, while the expansion in the number 
insured in National Government services slightly exceeded 
the increase in the numbers employed. 


* * * 


Finnish Metals.—It is now confirmed through 
neutral sources that the Finns, when retreating in the 
Petsamo region in Northern Lapland, have blown up the 
nickel mines in that district. Whatever the outcome of the 
present war may be it will take a long time before the 
damage can be repaired. This fact is of considerable inter- 
national interest, because the Petsamo mines constitute the 
largest nickel deposit outside Canada and French New 
Caledonia. It has been developed by a subsidiary of the 
Mond Nickel Company, the British branch of the Inter- 
national Nickel Company of Canada. Up to the beginning 
of the fighting in Finland that company had spent about 
7.5 million dollars on its development. A tunnel and 
vertical shaft as well as many of the surface buildings had 
been completed, and the smelting plant and hydro-electric 
power station were under active construction. Contrary to 
various Press reports, however, production had not begun 
when the war started. For Finland, whose national economy 
is almost entirely based on forest products, the destruction 
of these mines means a particularly serious loss. The only 
metal besides nickel found in Finland in sizeable quantities 
is copper; about 12,500 tons of blister copper were pro- 
duced in 1939. As the deposit contains about 30 million 
tons of ore with a copper content of 4.5 per cent., a further 
increase in production would have been possible. Most of 
the Finnish copper has been sold to Germany, who has now 
been deprived of one of her last remaining sources of 
supplies. 

* * * 


Oats for Pit Ponies.--With the institution by the 
Mines Department soon after the outbreak of the war of a 
special organisation, under Lieut.-Colonel J. A. S. Ritson, 
for the maintenance of supplies of stores to the coal-mining 
industry it was hoped to avoid the repetition of temporary 
interruptions, and of the abnormal increases in prices, 
experienced in the last war. On the whole, the new arrange- 
ments have worked fairly well. There has been little, if any, 
interruption of work owing to a scarcity of mining timber, 
and few complaints concerning either the deliveries or the 
prices of iron and steel materials. The cost, however, of the 
maintenance of pit ponies has increased considerably. At 
the end of August the market price for oats was 5s. 7d. 
per cwt.; this week South Wales colliery companies have 
been paying as much as 15s. 103d. per cwt., and it is esti- 
mated that the average cost of feeding and otherwise caring 
for pit ponies has increased from just under 20s. to over 
35s. per head per week. The tota! number of these animals 
employed in the South Wales coalfield is between 7,000 
and 7,500, and in all the coalfields of Great Britain over 
30 000. The move of the Ministry of Food to control oat 
prices is therefore welcome, provided that at the same ume 
supplies can be maintained. 


* * * 


Sugar Rations for Manufacturers.—A scheme of 
allocations of sugar for manufacturing purposes has been 
drawn up by the Ministry of Food. Supplies of sugar 
for domestic use have already been restricted to a level 
which represents about 75 per cent. of the countrys 
normal consumption. Rather less than half of the sugar 
supplies of the country are absorbed for manufacturing 
purposes, and it was always intended to ration manu- 
facturing supplies along with domestic rationing. There 
is still no scarcity of sugar, but a reduction in imports 
will help to ease the shipping and foreign exchange situa- 
tions. The allocations to be made to manufacturers 
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are based on consumption in previous years and are as stock. By the latest month, November, for which the agri- 
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business is being placed. Sufficient raw 
material is available to keep the plants 
in Operation, but not to allow them to 
plan their production ahead. 


Middlesbrough. — An _ additional 
blast-furnace is shortly to be put into 
operation to manufacture basic iron. 
Foundry iron continues to be brought 
from other districts. There is a good 
demand for shipbuilding and other 
classes of finished steel, but most of 
the output is required by the Govern- 
ment. 

Cardiff.—Tinplate production in the 
week ended January 13th was at 74.33 
per cent. of capacity, compared with 
41.70 per cent. in the corresponding 
period last year. There are firm current 
inquiries, but merchants are reluctant 
to enter into new contracts until the 
discussions for an increase in inland 
prices have been concluded. Orders on 
hand still exceed 104 million boxes. 
The shortage of scrap has led to a 
decrease of about 10 per cent. in the 
output of steel bars, but several cargoes 
of foreign scrap are expected in the 
course of the next few weeks. 

News from Abroad. —- Although 
official prices have not yet been altered 
the tendency is firm, particularly as 
buyers who are anxious to cover current 
requirements have offered enhanced 
prices. Nevertheless, supplies are diffi- 
cult to obtain, since the present 
capacity of Belgian and Luxemburg 
producers is fully booked for some time 
ahead. American competition has been 
keen in plates. 
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Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).--The fur- 
ther sharp fall in raw cotton prices 
due to discouraging advices from Bom- 
bay and Alexandria and the uncover- 
ing of stop loss limits has affected trad- 
ing. There are signs that larger supplies 
will shortly be available. Export busi- 
ness in piece-goods has been limited, 
but some fair contracts have been 
arranged for the home market and the 
Government. The yarn market has 
again been affected by the fixed prices, 
but there has been steady business in 
Egyptian descriptions. Last week repre- 
sentatives of the cotton spinning em- 
ployers pointed out to the Cotton Con- 
troller that some of the fixed price 
schedules were unsatisfactory. Output 
was being disorganised by producers 
changing to more remunerative grades, 
and production costs were increasing. 
It is believed that the schedules will 
shortly be revised. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Metals.—The maximum prices for 
copper, lead and spelter remained un- 
changed in London, but in the United 
States the price of copper declined by 
0.50 cents to 12 cents per lb., while 
that of spelter lost 0.25 cents to close 
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Current, Deposit and other Accounts, including Reserve for 
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Investments . 
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at 5.50 cents per Ib. The United State 
lead price remained unaltered at 5,35 
cents per lb. The reaction in the 


United States was not unexpected, y § 


buying had declined for some Weeks 
past, while production is still rising 
although it now exceeds the rate of 
consumption. Australia has introduce 
an export licensing system for bag 
metals in virgin and scrap form, 
together with maximum prices, In 
copper and tin they are higher, but ip 
lead and spelter they are lower, than 
the British prices. 


Tin. —- The tin market continued 
its decline and although the cash 
quotation, at £232 15s. per ton, closed 
£1 5s. above its lowest level, it showed 
a net loss of £9 on the week. The three 
months’ forward price, which was ata 
discount for months past and showed 
a slight premium over cash on various 
days in the past week, closed on the 
same basis as cash. The new reaction 
was chiefly due to the heavy offerings, 
which made buyers cautious. When, 
however, the price approached £230 
per ton, i.e. the level at which the 
buffer pool would have resumed its in- 
terventions, a certain amount of buy- 
ing became apparent. There is talk that 
the present quota of 120 per cent. will 
not be maintained after the end of this 
quarter, but, on the other hand, it 
would not be wise to reduce the rate 
of new supplies as long as stocks in all 
parts of the world are still compara 
tively small. 


Grains.—-Fair cargoes of Canadian 
wheat, totalling a million bushels, have 
been sold to Russia for shipment to 
Vladivostok, but the transaction is not 
popular in political circles. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to see where Canada 
can find markets for the large volume 
of wheat on her eastern coast. Prices 
in North American markets have rallied 
from last week’s decline, owing largely 


to the continued cold weather in 
Europe and North America. Maize 


prices are generally lower, owing to the 
very favourable outlook for the new 
Argentine crop; prospects in South 
Africa, on the other hand, are so poor 
that it is possible that exports of maize 
will be prohibited. The announcement 
that oat prices are to be controlled in 
Great Britain has led to a falling off 
in the volume of sales, since farmers 
holding oats may prefer to use them 
as feed rather than sell at the con- 
trolled prices. On the other hand, the 
high prices formerly obtainable for 
domestic oats were quite out of line 
with production costs. 


Oils and Oilseeds.—The ration- 
ing of butter has caused a considerable 
increase in the demand for margarine, 
which is being met with the minimum 
of inconvenience to distributors. Im- 
ports of lard have now been placed 
under the control of the Ministry of 
Food. Supplies of linseed are likely to 
improve shortly, with larger exports 
from the Plate and an easier tendency 
in prices. 


Rubber. ~- Consumption in the 
United States showed a fall in Decem- 
ber to 48,400 tons, compared with 
54,322 tons in November, but 4 fe 
covery in the early months of the 
present year is generally expected. Both 
in New York and London, ru 

markets have been inactive and prices 
are a little below the level of last week. 
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BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


WARTIME ARRANGEMENTS 


RECORD DEPOSITS AND LIQUID POSITION 


UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER AMALGAMATION 


GROWTH IN 


TREASURY BILL ISSUE 


SPENDING AND SAVING 


THE IMPORTANCE OF EXPORTS 


MR EDWIN FISHER’S REVIEW 


The forty-fifth ordinary general meeting of the shareholders of 
Barclays Bank Limited was held at the head office of the bank, 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, on the 24th instant. 

Mr Edwin Fisher, chairman of the bank, presided. 

The Chairman: My lords, ladies and gentlemen,—I will call upon 
the Secretary to read the notice of meeting and the certificate of 
the auditors which appears at the foot of the balance sheet that has 
been submitted to you. 

The Secretary (Mr W. N. Seeley) then read the formal notice 
convening the meeting and the report of Messrs Kemp, Chatteris, 
Nichols, Sendell and Company and Messrs Price, Waterhouse and 
Company. 

The Chairman: My lords, ladies and gentlemen,—lIs it your 
pleasure that the report and accounts submitted be taken as read? 
(Agreed.) 

In former days, it was our custom to hold our annual gencral 
meetings of shareholders at the head office of the bank, but after 
1918, when the number of shareholders was largely increased owing 
to the amalgamation with the London Provincial and South Western 
Bank, it became impossible to accommodate them in the room we 
had hitherto used for our meetings and we were obliged to go 
further afield. It gives me great pleasure to-day to meet and wel- 
come our shareholders again under our own roof. 

Before we come to the ordinary business of the meeting, I would 
refer to the sad loss which the bank has sustained through the 
death of two members of the board, Mr Robert Leatham Barclay 
and Mr Ernest Ralph Dodsworth. Mr Barclay was a member of the 
great family with which this bank is so closely associated. The son 
of Robert Barclay, one of our original directors, he had been a 
local director at Lombard Street since 1896 and was elected a direc- 
tor of the Bank in 1910. He was also on the board of our affiliated 
institution in Scotland, The British Linen Bank. Those who knew 
him will realise our loss and will share our natural grief at his death. 
Mr Dodsworth was our senior director, having joined the board in 
1902, when we took over the York Union Banking Company of 
Which he was a director. Lawyer and banker, he was a man of wide 
(Xperience and shrewd judgment. He had as well a gift of kindli- 
ness that endeared him to us all. 


WARTIME ARRANGEMENTS 


You will wish to hear of the internal arrangements which we have 
sen fit to make as wartime measures. Looking back over the first 
four and a half months of hostilities, we see how many changes 
Which became necessary have taken shape and have been embodied 
in our day-to-day banking life. These changes have involved a great 
deal of work and unremitting attention at the hands of our man- 
agement—work carried through efficiently and without undue dis- 
location at a time when many members of the staff were leaving 
their posts in the bank to join the Services. We have already 
released over 2,000 men, and we must expect to see a further thin- 
ning of our ranks. To fill the gaps, we have engaged the services 
of a number of temporary clerks, men and women, who are quickly 
becoming familiar with our work and methods, while some of our 
Pensioners and former members of the women staff have returned to 





help us. But in spite of re-adjustments which have had to be 
made and the many fresh regulations which have had to be con- 
sidered and dealt with, we can, I think, say without exaggeration 
that the wide range of services which the bank affords to its cus- 
tomers is being maintained. It is true that, in common with the other 
banks, we have closed certain small branch offices and the hours 
during which the banks are open to the public have had to be 
curtailed. Any inconvenience which these steps may have caused 
to customers is regretted, but we feel sure that shareholders and 
customers alike will appreciate the necessity for our action. 

Air raid precautions have been not the least of our preoccupa- 
tions, for steps had to be taken to ensure the protection of the staff, 
and a duplication of records had to be made so that the vital 
services of banking could be carried on in all circumstances. These 
precautions necessitated some considerable expenditure on build- 
ings and the removal of certain departments to less vulnerable areas, 
the departments selected being those that, by their nature, could 
readily be detached in this way. It cannot be denied, however, that 
the removal to a distance of departments which had been close 
at hand has a geographical disadvantage, making for some loss of 
contact. At the same time, I hope you will agree that, in the cir- 
cumstances and bearing in mind the uncertainty prevailing when 
a decision on these matters had to be arrived at, no one would have 
wished to take another course. At the moment, it would be unwise 
in our opinion to cancel these temporary arrangements. Neverthe- 
less, we shall be the first to welcome a state of affairs which will 
allow a reversal of the policy we have adopted. 


SERVING EMPLOYEES 


I have mentioned to you the number of our men whom we have 
released for the fighting and civil defence forces. The service pay 
of many of these men is much smaller than their bank salary. At 
the same time, the responsibilities which they have assumed in 
civil life will in most instances still have to be borne. It was, there- 
fore, decided to grant them full salary for one month and thereafter 
to pay them their bank salary, less service pay, allowing them to 
retain the benefit of all service allowances. It should be realised 
that the bank cannot be committed for an indefinite period to any 
such arrangements, and they will be reviewed from time to time as 
circumstances demand, but we are confident that the shareholders 
would wish us to deal generously with those of our staff who are 
serving their country in our common cause. 

The staff who are still with us should know how deep is our sense 
of obligation for the loyal manner in which they are carrying out 
their duties in trying times. The new arrangements necessitated by 
the war have involved a considerable increase in the work falling 
upon them—and this at a time when our men are leaving us to 
undertake war service and newcomers have had to be engaged and 
trained to fill their places. The board are fully alive to what this 
has meant to those remaining in the bank and, although share- 
holders will be asked to pass a vote of thanks at the conclusion of 
these proceedings, I express now the appreciation of the board 
for all that the staff have done and are doing under difficult condi- 
tions. Their sense of duty has enabled the work of the bank to be 
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carried on with that smoothness and efficiency to which we have 
become accustomed. 


THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER AMALGAMATION 


The report of the directors for the past year makes reference to 
the amalgamation of the business of the Union Bank of Manchester, 
Limited, with that of our own bank. The shareholders will recall 
that it was just over twenty years ago, in November, 1919, that 
an offer was made to the shareholders of the Union Bank of Man- 
chester to exchange their holdings for shares of Barclays Bank. 
Practically all the shareholders availed themselves of the offer, and 
shortly afterwards we acquired the remaining shares and thus 
became the sole owner of the capital of the Union Bank of Man- 
chester. The step which we have now taken had been in con- 
templation for some considerable time. For twenty years the two 
banks have worked in the closest relationship and, what is more, 
with a degree of harmony which augurs well for the new regime. 
Under our local head office system, decisions on all but major 
matters are taken by local boards. All the directors of the Union 
Bank of Manchester have joined the local board of our bank in 
Manchester and the general managers of the Union Bank have also 
been appointed to the local directorate. Happily for us, Lord 
Rochdale, who has been for many years the chairman of the Union 
Bank, has agreed to accept the chairmanship of the local board. 
In view of the continuity of supervision, customers should have no 
fear that there will be any lack of understanding of their local 
needs. 

As the amalgamation teok place on the Ist instant, it has not 
affected our own balance sheet figures, which are made up to 
December 31, 1939, and with which I now propose to deal. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


The total of our current, deposit and other accounts on Decem 
ber 31st last amounted to £461,376,448, a record figure, and showed 
an increase of £28,295,263 compared with the end of 1938. In 
considering this rise, it has to be borne in mind that the borrowing 
of large sums by the Government on Treasury bills and their expen- 
diture for the purposes of the war have resulted in an increase in 
the amount of credit circulating in the country and, consequently, 
in an expansion of the funds left with us by our customers on 
current and deposit account. 

Our holding of cash in hand and with the Bank of England had 
risen at the end of last year to £58,177,086, compared with 
£53,241,449 twelve months earlier. The item of balances with 
other British banks and cheques in course of collection, at 
£19,161,492, showed an expansion of £4,288,372 during the year. 
This increase reflects the longer period which is now taken to clear 
cheques, owing to the removali—as a war measure—of a large part 
of the organisation of the London Bankers’ Clearing House to a 
provincial centre. The total of our money at call and _ short 
notice on December 31st last stood at £28,713,245, an increase of 
£2,505,695 compared with the end of 1938. 

The chief movement in the assets of the bank has been in bill 
discounted, which have risen from £54,594,153 to £67,585,175, of 
which £47,975,000 is represented by Treasury bills. 

If these four exceptionally liquid assets, namely, cash in hand 
and with the Bank of England; balances with other British banks 
and cheques in course of collection; money at call and short 
notice; and bills discounted, be added together, it will be seen that 
they represent no less than 37.6 per cent. of our current, deposit 
and other accounts. 


IFREASURY BILLS 


The outbreak of war and the necessity for financing greatly 
increased Government expenditure have resulted in a considerable 
expansion in the volume of Treasury bills available in the market. 
This was to be expected, but the comparison is all the more marked 
when we consider the much reduced supply of bills offered to the 
market for discount in the early months of the year. On December 
31, 1939, the total of Treasury bills outstanding which had been 
issued through the weekly tenders was £760 millions against £346 
millions on March 4, 1939, and £488 millions on December 31, 
1938. In addition to the bills placed by tender, others are issued 
direct to certain quarters, notably Government Departments and 
Government funds, and the total of the Treasury bill issue on 
December 31, 1939, amounted to £1,469.9 millions, against £985.6 
millions on December 31, 1938. 
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GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


The normal method of financing an excess of Government expen. 
diture over revenue is, in the first instance, to increase the Float; 
Debt, by the issue of additional Treasury bills, which are largely 
taken by the banks and the money market. The seasonal increay 
in the Floating Debt, which usually occurs in the first nine month, 
of the Government’s financial year, 1s in normal Circumstanges 
repaid in the last quarter out of revenue: but in conditions such 
those resulting from the war, necessitating a more or less permanen 
increase in the National Debt, such a course will not be possible 
and in due time the volume of Treasury Bills will have to be 
reduced out of the proceeds of issues to the public of longer tem 
Government securities. 

It would be unsound for Government war expenditure to continy 
indefinitely to be financed by increasing the Floating Debt through 
the issue of Treasury bills. Ultimately, the money borrowed fo 
the war must be obtained mainly from the savings of the people 
to avoid the evils of inflation. The demands of the 
Government for borrowed money are, however, likely to be so large 
that it will assist the raising of the necessary funds if some of the 
increased Government expenditure is first allowed to permeate the 


if we are 


economic system and thus influence the volume of savings, prior 
to the actual issue of loans to the public. The financing of the 
war, therefore, will be facilitated by a resort to borrowing in the 
money market in the first place and subsequent appeals to the public 
for subscriptions to the issue of longer term securities which must 
follow in due course. 


EFFECT OF POLITICAL EVENTS 


Money market rates have been considerably influenced by the 
course of international affairs. Political events last spring were 
responsible for a sharp but temporary upward movement in discount 
rates, while the development of the crisis in August was marked by 
the first change in the Bank rate for over seven years, when, on 
August 24th, it was raised from 2 per cent. to 4 per cent. Asa 
result of this increase, the average rate of discount for the Treasury 
bills allotted on the following day advanced to £3 14s. 5.44d. per 
cent. per annum. These high rates did not prevail for any length 
of time, for, on September 28th, the Bank rate reduced to 
3 per cent., and, on October 26th, it was lowered to its former level 
of 2 per At present, the rate for three months’ Treasury 
bills is around £1 1s. 9d. per cent. The increase in discount rates 
that followed the rise in Bank rate naturally resulted, for a com 
paratively short period, in a much higher return on the money 
employed by the bank in discounting bills, although, in computing 
the gain to the banker, the increased rates on deposit, which he had 
to allow during that period, have to be taken into account. 


was 


cent. 


INVESTMENTS 


The total of our investments, excluding our holdings in sub 
sidiary banks, amounted at the end of December last to £98,840,829, 
compared with £96,876,802 at the close of 1938. Of these invest 
ments, £90,564,858 are in securities of, or guaranteed by, the British 
Government, ‘and a very large proportion of them have definite 
maturity dates. As was only to be expected, the past year witnessed 
After the first shock 
resulting from the outbreak of war, a recovery quickly took place 
and, in the closing months of the year, a substantial advance in 
prices occurred. It is notable that the Stock Exchange was closed 
for only six days during the crisis, whereas at the beginning of the 
last war it was closed for over five months. 


some wide movements in security prices. 


ADVANCES 


There has been a slight increase in our advances to £200,847,108, 
against £199,452,980 twelve months ago. In considering this, it 
has to be borne in mind that, while certain trades and industries are 
actively engaged in fulfilling Government requirements, many others 
have been adversely influenced by war conditions. In fact, one of 
the first effects of the outbreak of war was to cause a rise in the total 
of unemployed, in spite of the many persons absorbed in the fighting 
services and in civil defence work. A reverse movement has happily 
now set in and, as economic conditions become adjusted to the 
circumstances of the war, we may expect to see increasing activity 
which should be reflected in a steady reduction in the numbers of 
those out of work. 

Applications for advances are always given the most careful 
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consideration—that is clearly our duty—but, in times like the 
present, a special duty is imposed upon us to see that, consistent 
with prudent banking practice and having regard at all times to the 
legitimate interests of our customers, the credit resources of the 
country are primarily directed towards financing those activities 
which would most assist the National endeavour. 


POSITION OF FARMING 


In my remarks to the shareholders a year ago, the position of 
farming was referred to at some length. The farming areas, in 
which we are widely represented and in which we have old and 
yalued farming connections, have increased in national importance. 
Steps have been taken by the Government to encourage farmers to 
grow more food; as you know, the measures include a grant of £2 
per acre for ploughing up permanent pastures, with the object of 
increasing the output of crops, and a large part of the acreage 
selected has already been ploughed up. ‘To the extent that we can 
expand the volume of home-produced foodstuffs, we shall rely less 
upon importations from abroad, add to our security and ease the 
pressure on our mercantile marine and on the exchanges. 

In order to finance the cultivation of additional crops and the 
expansion of his output generally, the farmer will probably require 
some credit from the banks or elsewhere until he is able to market 
his produce. It may well be that the banks will be asked to afford 
short-term accommodation for this purpose. Given prices which 
will encourage him to extend and develop his operations with 
confidence and, more important still, conditions which will enable 
him to plan ahead, the farmer can surely rely on assistance from 
his banker if it should be required. It is impossible to generalise, 
for farming is an individual as well as a diversified calling, and each 
case falls to be considered on its merits, but the good farmer need 
not feel apprehensive that he will fail to meet with a full under- 
standing of his problems at the hands of his banker. 


NET PROFIT 

The net prefit for the year ended December 31st last, after 
payment of all charges and after making provision for all bad and 
doubtful debts and for contingencies, amounted to the sum of 
£1,784,880 4s. Sd. To this sum has to be added £527,719 19s. 11d. 
brought forward from the previous year, making a total to be dealt 
with of £2,312,600 4s. 4d. The have appropriated 
£200,000 to contingency account and £150,000 to reduction of 
premises account, and interim dividends at the rate of 5 per cent. 
on the “ A” shares and 7 per cent. on the “ B” and “ C ” shares, 
less income tax at 5s. 6d. in the £ in each case, were paid on 
August Ist last, costing £755,064 7s. The directors recommend 
final dividends of 5 per cent., making 10 per cent. for the year, on 
the “A” shares and of 7 per cent., making 14 per cent. for the 
year, on the “B” and “C” shares, less income tax at 7s. in the 
£ in each case, involving a sum of £676,954 5s., and leaving a 
balance of £530,581 12s. 4d. to be carried forward. Some reduction 
of profit was not unexpected, particularly bearing in mind the higher 
tate of income tax imposed in the War Budget and the special 
expenditure which we had to face in many directions as a result of 
the war and to which reference has already been made. I hope 
that shareholders will agree with us that, in all the circumstances, 
the results shown are satisfactory. 


directors 


SPENDING AND SAVING 

In the first days of the war much advice was sought and given 
on the vexed question of spending and saving. The advice given 
Was Often conflicting and the individual was left somewhat in doubt 
a to which course to pursue. In those early days many influences 
Were causing loss of employment to workers, and it was natural 
and right to stress the need to avoid an exaggerated curtailment of 
Private expenditure so that trade should not be unduly depressed. 
As each day passes, this need is becoming less important, for as our 
war effort grows, as more and more of our labour force is absorbed 
in the fighting services, and as more and more of our industrial 
Organisation is diverted to the production of munitions the call to 
spend gives way to the call to save. By limiting our own consump- 
tion, we shall not only reduce unnecessary imports, but shall also 
st free supplies that can be exported. 

We all know that increasing war requirements will leave less of 
current production available for the needs of the civil population. 
If, however, the contraction in the supply of goods is not accom- 
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panied by a reduction in the demands of individuals, we are bound 
to suffer the evils of rising costs and prices. It is Utopian to hope 
that in wartime there will be no rise in prices, that wages will 
remain stable and that profits will also keep in step. 


THE “VICIOUS SPIRAL” 


The knowledge that such changes have already occurred lends 
added emphasis to the need to prevent, as far as possible, dislocation 
of the economic structure and what has been described as the vicious 
spiral in which now prices, now wages seek for the ascendancy. 
Rationing alone would not provide the solution, for although 
valuable as a means of securing equitable distribution of limited 
supplies, it would tend to divert demand to unrationed articles. To 
some extent, the adjustment will be accomplished by the higher 
taxation which the country is now bearing and which will result in 
the transfer to the State of an increased share of the purchasing 
power of the individual citizen, but taxation, even at its existing 
high level, will not furnish a complete solution. The individual is 
therefore being urged to save, and to the extent that he saves 
Government expenditure will be facilitated and the competitive 
bidding up of prices will be avoided. In return for his effort and 
the sacrifice which he is called upon to make, the individual is 
entitled to expect that the Government is getting good value for 
money wisely spent. 

It was estimated in the War Budget that in the twelve months 
ending March, 1940, £995 millions will be spent out of revenue 
and no less than £938 millions from borrowed money. It has also 
to be borne in mind that these estimates cover five months of peace, 
and in a later speech in the House of Commons the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer pointed out that our spending on war and 
other services was at the rate of £2,400 millions per annum—an 
astronomical figure. As the war develops, it may well be more. 
Approximately only one-half of the cost is being obtained from 
revenue, although the standard rate of income tax has been increased 
to 7s. Od. in the £ for the current financial year and will be raised 
to 7s. 6d. in the £ for 1940-41, apart from higher taxation in 
other directions. These taxes, imposed on and accepted by the 
public, indicate not only the resources which are being mobilised to 
prosecute the war, but also the will and purpose of the nation to 
carry on the task. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF EXPORTS 


Not the least of the problems facing the Government in financing 
the war is the provision of foreign exchange with which to purchase 
supplies from abroad and the solution of this problem will play a 
part, the importance of which cannot be exaggerated. Even in 
peacetime, the United Kingdom has to import a very large part 
of its requirements, while, in war conditions, the importance of 
overseas supplies will tend to increase rather than to diminish. 
Our ability to keep open the trade routes to this country is a vital 
element in our economic strength and in the united effort of the 
Allied Powers. 

The external resources of the United Kingdom are large and steps 
have been taken to mobilise them. We shall, however, be well 
advised to guard jealously these overseas assets for they cannot 
easily be replaced. Moreover, amongst these resources are con- 
siderable investments in other countries which provide us with a 
large income that helps to maintain our standard of living, for these 
receipts have the same effect upon our ability to buy abroad as an 
export of goods. Custom decrees that we should describe them as 
“invisible” exports, but be that as it may, their value to this 
country is both real and substantial. Every endeavour, therefore, 
should be made to pay for our necessary imports by the results 
of current effort. 


A VITAL FACTOR 


The searchlight of attention has rightly been focused with more 
than usual intensity on the importance of our export trade and we 
are in no doubt as to the vital part which this arm plays when 
Britain is at war—a part which ranks among the foremost when 
Wwe come to appraise and pass under review the strength of our 
national armoury. It is one thing to define an objective and 
another to devise the means to attain it. Control of both imports 
and exports is essential in wartime, in order that we may be able 
to use our external purchasing power to the best advantage and to 
ensure that the needs of the fighting forces are fully met. Although 
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under a system of control a certain amount of freedom must be 
surrendered by the trading community, control at its best should be 
so ordered as to cause a minimum of inconvenience and disturbance 
—control operated by persons who have understanding and who 
will not stifle trade by the imposition of dispensable formalities. 
Trade should be allowed to expand and develop, so far as may be, in 
@ normal, healthy and unrestricted fashion, subject only to that 
degree of control which the emergency of the times properly imposes. 


NON-ESSENTIAL GOODS 


We should endeavour to deny to ourselves the importation of 
any goods that can rightly be described as non-essential, in favour 
of those many requirements which are vital to our needs and which 
come to us from overseas. Such a course would not only free the 
foreign exchange needed to finance the latter, but would also 
liberate valuable cargo space in which the essential goods would be 
carried to our shores. While it is true that certain material which 
we need in wartime must be obtained from overseas, it may even 
be prudent that other purchases should be made abroad, although 
the goods could be produced at home, for by this means a saving 
of our own man power is accomplished. The goods so purchased 
could be paid for by sales of goods manufactured in this country 
and not required for war purposes. To secure by our export 
trade a return flow of the goods we need or the exchange to buy 
them from other countries is a cardinal factor that is as important 
as it is self-evident. 

Economic strength will play such an impressive part in war that 
no opportunities must be lost in the solution of the problem of how 
to sell more and more goods abroad. The Government, the individual 
citizen and the manufacturer all have their separate tasks to per- 
form. The question of supplies will be the responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment, who will decide the priorities to be observed, and the indi- 
vidual will assist by limiting his consumption. The manufacturer, 
despite control and despite the difficulties of selling abroad under war 
conditions, retaining his initiative, will seek to gain a sure foothold 
in every available market. Essential as that is to-day, it will be of 
transcendent value in the days that lie ahead, when, the war over, 
we are called upon to face and deal with the many problems that 


must assuredly arise. (Applause.) 
THE DIVIDEND 
I now beg to move:—*‘ That the report of the directors pro- 
duced, together with the annexed statement of the company’s 


accounts as at December 31, 1939, duly audited, be received, 
approved and adopted, and that a final dividend of 5 per cent., 
making 10 per cent. for the year, on the ‘A’ shares of £4 each 
fully paid, and a final dividend of 7 per cent., making 14 per cent. 
for the year, on the ‘B’ and ‘C”’ shares of £1 each fully paid, 
less income tax in each case, be declared, payable on the Ist 
proximo, to the shareholders registered in the books of the company 
on December 31st last.” 

Mr W. M. Goodenough, the deputy chairman, seconded the 
resolution, and it was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors were re-elected, and the auditors, Messrs 
Kemp, Chatteris, Nichols, Sendell and Company, and Messrs Price, 
Waterhouse and Company, were reappointed for the ensuing year. 

Votes of thanks to the staff for their work during the year and 
to the chairman for presiding at the meeting were unanimously 
accorded, and the proceedings terminated. 








Every year many hundreds of Companies publish 
Reports of their Annual General Meetings in The 
Economist, thereby reaching thousands of investors 
in the quiet of their own homes. 
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| 
In time of war the value of this practice is 
greatly enhanced because The Economist provides 
valuable information which is not otherwise available 


to investors, who thercfore read it more carefully 
than ever. 


Full particulars of the charges for inserting these 
reports may be obtained on application to The 
Reporting Manager, The Economist, 8 Bouverie 
Street, E.C.4. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK LIMITED 
STRONG AND SATISFACTORY POSITION 


The annual general meeting of The National Bank Limited wa, 
held, on the 25th instant, at 13 Old Broad Street, London. 

Mr Michael J. Cooke (the chairman) said that the balance sheet 
showed a strong and satisfactory position. They proposed to Pay 
a dividend at the rate of 11 per cent., less income tax at 7s. in the g, 
and to transfer £15,000 to contingencies account, carrying forward 
£41,767. On their total aggregate means, £40,921,600, their Tate 
of profit, after paying expenses, was approximately 3 per cent, per 
annum; surely that was a moderate return and clearly indicated tha 
their customers had the benefit of the lowest possible charges tha 
could, consistent with efficient service, be made. 

Under war conditions it was not possible, with any degree of 
accuracy, to either review trade prospects or forecast future -arnings, 
However, he would say that the long experience of this country both 
in trade and international finance under all conditions, and the 
strict adherence to sound and well-tried principles, inspired cop. 
fidence. Noteworthy events of recent date had been the offer to 
holders of the 1940-44 4} per cent. Conversion Loan of a five-year 
stock at 2 per cent. interest at par, and the further trade agree. 
ments with Eire, which while granting what were generally con- 
sidered fair prices, showed that the policy of keeping down, as far 
as possible, the cost of living, was having that attention which was 
so essential to all countries. Experience had shown that, as night 
followed day, inflation and excessive prices must be followed by 
deflation and heavy losses. Those trade agreements would benefit 
Fire, and he was sure that she would by efficient production prove 
that her products were second to none. 

Now that the importance of saving was being so extensively 
urged, it was interesting to note that the National Bank was one 
of the first of the banks—indeed, he thought they could claim to 
Their scheme, established 
about forty years ago, of receiving on thrift deposit account sums 
of one shilling and upwards at interest had proved very successful 
and of great benefit to the “ small customer ” and, indeed, as they 
now knew, to the countries in which they operated. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


TOBACCO SECURITIES TRUST 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED 


be the first—to encourage small savings. 


“ 


TAXATION EFFECTS 


The twelfth annual general meeting of this company was held, 
on the 25th instant, in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Catto of Cairncatto presided, and in moving 
the adoption of the report said that the profit and loss account 
showed a net income for the year of £535,700, compared with 
£577,153 the previous year, a falling off of £41,453. The reduc- 
tion in the net income figure was due entirely to increased taxation. 
That would not surprise stockholders, he theught, when they 
remembered the heavy additional burdens imposed by the War 
Budget. 

He was conscious that his remarks at those meetings were received 
with more cordiality by the ordinary stockholders than by the 
deferred That he regretted, but he did not blame 
them. Their stock participated only after a great dividend (15 per 
cent.) had been paid on the ordinary capital. They received a higher 
dividend at a time when additional carnings of a special nature were 
made by the company in one or two years some time ago, but that 
was in periods of exceptional financial activity. Such activity did 
not now exist, and when it would return he was unable to prophesy. 
They would remember that two years ago he had said that they had 
disposed of a large part of their stock of shellac and that if there 
were any loss on the balance it would not be allowed to affect their 
earnings but would be dealt with out of the company’s reserves. 
The latter eventuality, he felt sure, would not now arise at all. 
What he wanted to emphasise to-day was that they were dependent 
for increased profits principally upon improved results of the tobacco 
companies in which the bulk of their assets was invested and also, 
in the main, upon the continued expansion of the tobacco business. 
On the whole, there had been a slight improvement, as was indicated 
by the fact that actually their gross income for the year under review 
was a little higher than for the previous year. How the tobacco 
business in general would be affected by the war it was not possible 
for him at the moment to venture an opinion. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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DISTRICT BANK LIMITED 


cd Way DEPOSITS INCREASE TO A NEW RECORD IN SPITE OF FOREIGN WITHDRAWALS 
* Sheet THE COUNTRY’S NEED TO EXPORT 
‘0 pay 
be CONDITIONS IN THE COTTON INDUSTRY 
r 
“a SIR R. NOTON BARCLAY ON SAVING AND SPENDING IN WARTIME 
d that 
Ss that The one hundred and tenth annual meeting of shareholders of shares and 5 per cent. on the B shares less tax absorbed £188,263, 
District Bank Limited was held, on the 26th instant, at the head and allowing for the increased deduction for income tax we shall 
ree of office, Spring Gardens, Manchester. require £168,787 for final dividends at the same rates. After 
Nings, The Chairman, Sir R. Noton Barclay, presided, and in moving providing for these payments there remains to be carried forward 
y both the adoption of the report and balance sheet said: — £290,934. 
d the Ladies and gentlemen,—I have to report two changes in our 
| con- directorate during the last twelve months. We have lost the valued EXPORT PROBLEMS 
fer to services of Mr Donald Beith, who intimated his desire to retire I now turn to examine some of the important recent developments 
e-year early in the year. I am pleased, however, to report that Sir Robert which concern not only our own but also the country’s financial and 
agree- Burrows was elected to a seat on the board last April. contents wiles 
Con Obviously it would be impossible fully to adjust our economic 
AS far BALANCE SHEET system to wartime conditions within four months of the outbreak of 
h was hostilities, and it is no reflection on the Government to say that 
night With your permission I will take as read the annual report and much yet remains to be done. While it is greatly to the credit of 
ed by balance sheet which are now in your hands. They cover a period of the authorities that the many problems which confront us are 
yenefit | unparalleled political anxiety. The position now set before you, receiving unremitting attention, most urgent and drastic changes 
prove as at the end of the year, fails to disclose some important changes are til] required. For the country as a whole and for Lancashire 
which, of necessity, occurred in our figures both before and subse- in particular one of the most vital problems is that of exports. In 
sively quent to the outbreak of war. They were changes which were made ny Jast two addresses I set out the difficulties which faced our 
iS One in advance of hostilities with a view to strengthening liquid assets exporters: they were difficulties which it was impossible to over- 
im to against any emergency which might arise. They included, for come without help from the Government, and on both occasions 
lished instance, an increase in the cash in hand at head office and at every I stressed the need for practical help from the authorities for this 
sums branch to enable the bank to meet all likely demands should there important side of our economic life. To-day I make no apologies 
essful be exceptional difficulties of transport. for returning to this subject or for making an even stronger request 
+ they Under the heading “ Liabilities” our deposits now stand at £90 for Government assistance, since to win a war and lose our export 
millions, which is £7 millions ahead of the figure for last year. trade would be a poor heritage for those who follow us. 
Thus, after four months of war, our lodgments constitute a figure Last year I made practical suggestions as to how the authorities 
which has no precedent in the history of the bank. might assist overseas traders in peacetime. Bearing in mind that 
In the increase of our deposits our experience of 1938 has been the export situation was then critical, it has been discouraging to 
repeated. In both years political disturbances made inroads upon observe how little the Government did to remedy the situation 
the funds left with us by our overseas customers, yet these with- between then and the outbreak of war. Admittedly, constructive 
drawals were more than made good by the steady increase of our planning must be evolved with thoroughness, but the pre-war 
- home deposits and by the widened field of our activities. The — emergency demanded quick action, and the absence of any concrete 
eld, war has brought greatly increased activity to the heavy industries  <cheme has not been without unfortunate consequences to our 
and staple trades of Lancashire and adjacent counties. There is exporters. Indeed, the unhappy outcome is that they enter upon 
OVIng also evidence of some shifting of prosperity from the South to the the war period with far too limited a capacity to play their part in 
count Midlands and North, where we are strongly represented, which = gecuring overseas trade, and in providing the foreign exchange 
with is reflected in deposits and also in advances, the latter having in- which is so essential at the present time. Yet to be an effective arm 
educ- creased by over £1,000,000 as compared with last year. Invest- of defence our exports must not only be maintained but must expand. 
ation. ments are slightly more than our immediate pre-war figure, and = They cannot do this without a virile foreign trade policy, which in 
they exceed that which appeared in our last balance sheet. I may add turn must be linked closely to a wartime economy. To-day we 
War that despite the depreciation in gilt-edged securities during the pave to feed and clothe our population, meet the requirements of 
year the market value of our investments at December 30th was our war machine, and hamper the enemy by diverting vital supplies 
eived much in excess of the figure in the balance sheet. from Germany. Here is a threefold task; if it is to be successfully 
y the Lastly, the omnibus item, liabilities of customers for acceptances accomplished economic resources must be developed and co-ordinated 
olame and other obligations, is down by nearly £4,000,000. As I have — .y that while supplies both for the fighting forces and the home 
5 pet explained in previous years, this item includes obligations under front may be maintained there shall yet be left available as much 
‘igher forward exchange contracts entered into with our customers. This as possible of the national output for export. 
were part of the business transacted by our foreign exchange department 
be has naturally fallen off considerably under war conditions. A WARTIME POLICY 
y di 
shesy. i. ar Both in importing and exporting our objectives must, therefore, 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT ° s a . 
y had be strategic, and with this in view we should purchase from abroad 
there I now come to the profit and loss account. The net profit for military supplies which are tantamount to the import of man-power 
their the year, after payment of all expenses, providing for income tax and which will also relieve freight space. In other words, we should 
erves. and national defence taxation, and making full provision for bad import finished goods such as aircraft and armaments rather than 
t all. and doubtful debts, amounts to £490,090, which is slightly less | the component raw materials, and thus leave available supplies of 
ndent than the figure for 1938. Actually our trading results exceeded British labour for the all-important export trades. Such action 
bacco | those of the previous year, and the decline referred to is caused should help to safeguard these industries against a shortage of man- 
also, by the heavy demands of taxation, for which all provision has power as mobilisation proceeds. 
iness. been made, and also by exceptional expenditure on air-raid pre- The need for maintaining exports in wartime is imperative, so as 
cated cautions, to help to pay for the imports of foodstuffs and war materials. That 
eview Adding the balance brought forward to the profit, there is is the short-term view, but, looking further ahead, exports should 
bacco £777,984 for disposal. From the report you will see that we are be maintained and expanded so that industry may be able to 
ssible | repeating our previous year’s appropriations to pensions and support our standard of living and absorb surplus labour when 


annuities fund and to property account respectively. 
The interim dividend of 9} per cent. actual on the A and C 


hostilities have ceased. It is therefore vital that we should now 
make a supreme effort to increase the sale of British goods abroad 
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by special trade agreements. I do not hesitate to suggest also that 
it is expedient at the present time to stimulate exports, even at some 
immediate expense to ourselves, by a Government bonus on exports 
to cover the extra costs due to war conditions. Over and above this, 
our foreign trade policy should be vigorously directed against 
Germany in order to make it difficult for her to import war materials 
and equally difficult to get other countries to accept imports from 
her in payment. To accomplish this we should do our utmost to 
develop our foreign trade with neutrals, so that in commercial 
matters they may look to us for support rather than to the enemy. 
Here we may, indeed, go far since with exchange control now firmly 
established in this country we can adopt differential exchange values 
so as to hamper Germany and simultaneously achieve for ourselves 
a variety of trading objectives in neutral markets. 

Without doubt our vast consuming power and our ability to 
make immediate and satisfactory payment for what we buy gives 
us superiority over Germany when seeking to expand our trade 
with other countries. But I question whether we yet have the 
proper organisation for making full use of these advantages. Our 
external economic activities are governed by ministries, old and 
new, and by innumerable controllers. The Government 
ments are divided according to their function and since every 
export may come within the purview of several departments a 
multiplicity of decisions are required before a transaction can be 
approved. Traders often have to obtain permits for almost every 
component part of an export. Nor are the inherent defects of 
this system disposed of by an inter-departmental committee report 
ing to a co-ordinating committee of ministers under the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Obviously, something less intricate is needed 
and there seems to be no reason why in wartime foreign trade 
should not be conducted on lines more akin to military operations 
In other words, let us have an Economic Commander-in-Chief and 
let the choice fall on one who would be an outstanding figure in 
Government and business circles. Grant him powers and equip 
him with general and technical staffs comparable to the high com 
mands of the armed forces, and let there be a grouping of both 
industries and countries with expert advisers as regards trades and 
markets. My proposals touch only the fringe of a complete schem« 
for the proper co-ordination of the export trade, but they indicat 
what is urgently required, and that is economic organisation to win 
a commercial as 
foe. 

In all I have just said I wartime 
Abnormal conditions call for abnormal measures. But through all 
this Ict us never lose sight of the fact that these are merely tem 
porary expedients and that, ultimately, if the world is to enjoy 
peace and prosperity, we must work for international co-operation. 


depart 


well as a military victory over our formidab! 


am speaking of a policy 


FHE COTTON INDUSTRY 


The urgency of the export problem also necessitates plans being 
completed for the organisation of the cotton industry as a whole. 
With the Cotton Industry (Reorganisation) Act receiving the royal 
Assent in August and then being suspended during wartime, the 
practical results of some years of painstaking research on “ Lanca 
shire’s Remedy” have been postponed. In place of the desired 
legislation we have, however, a cotton controller, and since the 
Government appreciates that cotton exports are to-day even more 
important than in peace-time, the new controller has been given 
certain of the powers which were included in the Act. 

It is not intended that the industry shall content itself with the 
limited powers at present provided by the Emergency Powers Act 
Furthermore, a new bill, 
existing Cotton Board 


now under discussion, proposes that th 
shall take over the functions, as _ re- 
gards exports, of the Cotton Industry Board of the Re- 
organisation Act. Thus the trade may soon expect its new 
constitution, its Cotton Board with statutory powers, its funds 
supported by a Government grant for market research and 
publicity, its fixed prices and approved methods of adjustments 
for export concessions. Such a programme and a_ controller 
who will be willing to work in close consultation with the trade 
may do much for the future of the industry. The changes should 
help to surmount the wartime problems of restricted raw materials, 
limited freight space, a shortage of foreign exchange, and a possible 
dearth of labour. 

SAVING AND SPENDING 


Most wartime problems have some important bearing upon our 
exports and imports, and even widely discussed financial matters 
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such as saving and spending, or forced versus voluntary SaVing,, 
affect our foreign trade. 

Plainly, during hostilities we have a double trading objective t. 
view: We must not only encourage exports but curtail such jm. 
ports as are not essential for the conduct of the war. To spend 
indiscriminately to-day may, therefore, be unwise, since, in so doing, 
we may interfere with the national effort by directing into hom 
consumption imports which might be used more effectively in the 
manufacture of goods for export. In such spendings we might even 
which could be exported, and certainly gu) 
private consumption would engage British labour and, by diverting 
human effort to unimportant tasks perhaps lead to a labour shortag, 
for national work and in the vital export trades. 


consume 


goods 


It might, I think, be admitted that a reasonable spending polic, 
could safely be advocated to mitigate the initial disturbance , 
trade caused by the outbreak of war. In the unavoidable disturb. 
ance of normal business, tightened purses add to the difficulties py 
causing the accumulation of large stocks of consumption good 
ilready imported, manufactured and awaiting sale. Such condi. 
tions obviously imply a loss to the unfortunate holders, and mor 
liberal spending could therefore be encouraged with good practical 
effect. But the bridging-over period between peace and war js 
passed. Slowly but steadily the national effort gathers momentum 
in its approach to full wartime economy, and private consumption 
must be reduced, or demand will lead to inevitable inflation. If 
to be avoided, we 
cretion in spending and err on the side of economy rather than 
liberality. 


this is must from now onwards exercise dis- 


FORCED VOLUNTARY SAVING 


It is a simple matter at this appreciate the sound 
isoning of Mr Maynard Keynes, who goes so far as to advocate 
Not content with the voluntary effort of a 
capricious public to save, he sees a real danger arising from the 
increased spendings of the huge army of workers, who, owing t 
the exigencies of war, will have their earnings increased. He traces 
the ill-effects of such spending beyond inflationary increases in 
prices and wages to the all-important trade balance, and in this 
way exports and imports are again introduced into what is basically 
If, through spending, British costs and prices 
increase more than those in other countries, then exports will be 
retarded and imports increased so that the position can be rectified 
only by exporting gold or depreciating sterling. 


point to 


compulsory saving. 


a financial problem. 


The ill-effects of such increase of imports and restriction of 
exports in wartime are patent to everyone: therefore Mr Keynes 
advises compulsory savings from all who may force up production 
The Government’s present programme, 
This 
scheme is now on trial by means of attractive new issues of National 
Bonds. It is to be hoped that it 
spending capacity and the cost of 
If it should fail, then Mr 
applied with such modifications as 


costs by increased spending. 
however, recognising this, is to stimulate voluntary thrift. 


Savings Certificates and Defence 
may succeed and so prevent the 
living following one another upwards. 
Keynes’s scheme may have to b« 
circumstances require. 

to sound a note of warning to 
stocks and have made large 


It may not be inopportune her 
who customarily 
profits recently owing to the sharp advance in prices since the 
outbreak of war. War profits are ephemeral and it may be well 
to bear in mind what happened after the Great War. 


those carry heavy 


Those who carry stocks make profits rapidly in an advancing 
market. The wise man is he who avails himself of the present 
conditions, so far as the demands of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer permit, to build up all possible reserves to meet the 
inevitable aftermath of the war. Lack of such provision and undue 
distribution of profits caused disaster to many concerns twenty 
years ago. 


WARTIME ADMINISTRATION 


As you will be aware, the banks have been faced with many 
difficulties in carrying on their daily work. Some relief has fr 
sulted from an arrangement whereby the clearing banks, by common 
consent, have agreed to shortening the hours of business and to 
the closing of certain sub-branches. We have already closed 2 
certain number, and may have to close still more. In taking 4 
decision about closing these small offices great care is exercised 
to minimise inconvenience to our customers, and full facilities at 
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extended to them at branches most convenient to their individual TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF 
ngs, requirements. Once again I would like to place on record our high appreciation 
Many members of the staff have left to join His Majesty’s Forces, of the work of our chief officials and of the whole of the staff, 
¢ in and in this connection I am sure you will be pleased to know that who, in consequence of the many adjustments due to war con- 
im- | qe make adequate provision for all men who have undertaken ditions and depletion of staff, have been called upon for much extra 
end National Service. work. Owing to the loyal and wholehearted co-operation of the 
ding, In view of the possibility of air attack and the dangers of staff all necessary adjustments have been effected smoothly and 
Ome bombing we deemed it wise, on the outbreak of war, to decentralise without interfering with the efficiency of our services, and I have 
the the control of our bank. In consequence our chief general manager pleasure in expressing our thanks to all concerned. 
even and the joint general managers, together with their immediate staffs, The report and accounts were adopted and the retiring directors 
such were dispersed to various centres outside Manchester. These tem- were re-elected. 
ting porary arrangements have been effected in such a manner that the Messrs Halliday, Pearson and Company, and Mr Leslie Shaw, 
Tage necessary control of our wide organisation is in no way adversely the retiring auditors, were re-appointed. 
affected thereby. After the usual votes of thanks the proceedings terminated. 
licy 
et r 
mr MARTINS BANK LIMITED 
s by 
300ds CONTINUED PROGRESS 
ondi- 
aad STRONG LIQUID POSITION 
ar js 
ie WAR EFFORT AND TRADE DEVELOPMENT 
ption 
: NECESSITY FOR PUBLIC TO SAVE 
dis- 
than MR F. A. BATES ON BANKING UNDER WAR CONDITIONS 
The one hundred and ninth annual general meeting of members able to retain, though in diminished degree, his advice and attend- 
of Martins Bank, Limited, was held, on the 23rd instant, at the ance at our meetings. You will join with me in the hope that 
head office, Liverpool. before long, following a successful conclusion of the war, we shall 
ound Mr Frederic Alan Bates, the chairman, presiding, said: — welcome back to their normal duties all the members of our staff 
focate My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—The report and accounts and of our board. 
Of a } have been circulated. May I assume that you will take them as 
n the F read. (Agreed.) EXECUTIVE CHANGES 
ng to They show the continued progress of the bank in nearly all During the year we have made changes by way of promotion 
traces — sections, and I trust you will share our satisfaction with them. among our chief executive officers. In view of the heavier respon- 
es Mm § But before dealing with them particularly, I should like to refer to sibilities thrown on Mr Furniss owing to the expansion of our 
1 this changes that have taken place in the directorate and the personnel business and the peculiar difficulties of the times, Mr McKendrick 
sically § of our officers. has been appointed deputy general manager, and Mr Moore and 
prices Early in the year Mr Ritchie, for reasons of health, retired from Mr Voyce have become assistant general managers. High opinions 
ill be Ff our Leeds board, where he had given valuable service for nineteen ire held of these officers, who are well qualified to discharge their 
ctified years. I am glad to say he retains his seat on the general board important duties. I should mention that Mr Voyce is stationed in 
and that, with restored health, he continues to serve the bank to London, where he is fully employed in our growing business in the 
on of = which he has devoted, as an officer and director, over sixty years outh 


ceynes fof his career. Colonel Walker, chairman of the Leeds board, 


; : sad . CONFIDENCE UNDER WAR CONDITIONS 
uction has joined the general board, where we are glad to have the benefit 


amme, { of his wide knowledge of the wool trade and other industries in the I'he accounts, to which I have made reference, include the result 
This } Yorkshire area. Mr T. H. Naylor, whose firm of Sandbach, Tinne ©! Our trading during four months of war conditions, but the 
tional — and Company has had over a century’s association with the bank, earlier eight months were not altogether normal, because the threat 
that it — and who himself comes of a banking family, has also been elected of war had hung over the world for some time prior to the out- 
ost of § to the general board. I am sure he will serve the bank with dis- break, and trade was undoubtedly affected by it. In this respect 
n Mr | tinction, Sir John Grey, who needs no introduction to a com- ‘he present war differs from that of twenty-five years ago. Then 
ons as | munity interested in cotton, accepted an invitation to a seat on our the calamity fell upon us without warning, and we had to adjust 
Manchester board, and his profound knowledge of the cotton trade °UFSelves to the changed conditions with little, if any, preparation. 
ing to has already been of great value to us. In 1914 Germany’s ruthless invasion of Belgium made it evident 
laree that most of the European countries would be involved, and the 
ce the eae C123, TO anvece shock to credit throughout the world was immediate and catas- 
e well trophic, many of the exchanges being at once closed. The position 
Inevitably the war has called for adjustment in every aspect of in London, the world’s financial centre, was acute, and called for 
oi the bank’s widespread activities. As regards our staff, nearly 400 measures, which, devised at short notice, were necessarily of an 
aul f our younger men have been drawn into His Majesty’s forces, extremely drastic nature, including the issue of Treasury notes, the 
f the - members of the board have been no less ready to respond to establishment of a moratorium, and the provision of exceptional dis- 
ot the ~ € patriotic call. Sir John Reynolds immediately rejoined his count facilities by the Bank of England under the Government’s 
undue — and it is interesting to record that in this respect, as in guarantee. The action taken then so promptly by the Government 
weal _ he is following his father’s high sense of public duty, for proved effective, and confidence was restored. W hen there occurred 
, nd that the chairman of the bank in 1915 referred to the fact in September last a similar catastrophe, this time in Poland, it was 
that Colonel Reynolds, later to become Sir James, was on active after tragically unsettled conditions caused by repeated acts of 

service, 


aggression by Germany, any one of which might have forced us to 


To Lord Reading and Mr Bowes-Lyon we have also had occa- take up arms. The Government was no less prompt than before, 

in to give temporary leave of absence, as military duties claim but the warnings the world had had of Germany’s intentions had 

many | thir full-time service. enabled us to make our plans, and when the shock came machinery 
nas re- You will wish to congratulate Lord Woolton on his elevation to which had been in readiness was put into motion. There was no 
pmmon —f the Peerage, and it is fitting that I should allude especially to his necessity for a moratorium, nor for any change in the currency 
and to Sutstanding services on the board of the Ministry of Supply, as system. The steps taken quickly had the effect, as twenty-five years 
osed 8 Mector-General of Equipment and Stores to the Army. While ago, of creating confidence. The conditions ensuing, however, have 
king a} dis great Organising ability is thus given generously to the country, widely influenced trade, and it is therefore gratifying to be able 
cercised J his commercial responsibilities are not relaxed; and we have been to present accounts such as those before you. We are at the 
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beginning of what may be a long war. The future is obscure, but the 
bank is in a strong position and ready to meet whatever trials may 
be ahead of us. 


EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


On referring to the accounts, you will see that our net profit 
is £876,025, an amount slightly in excess of last year. While there 
has been general expansion in most sections of our business, the 
year’s profit has not risen correspondingly, owing to unavoidable 
expenses in many directions entailed by the war, and by reason 
of the incidence of taxation. There has also been a considerable 
falling off in profits derived from our foreign business. 

We carried forward from last year £328,730, and have there- 
fore available for distribution £1,204,755. You will remember 
at this time a year ago we increased the dividend for the half-year 
from 7 per cent. to 74 per cent. For the interim dividend in July 
last we were able to consolidate the increase by repeating the 
734 per cent., and now feel justified in continuing the dividend for 
the December half-year at the same rate, making 15 per cent. for 
the year. Together, these two dividends will absorb £624,006. 
From the balance in hand we have applied £50,000 to our pub- 
lished reserve fund, bringing that up to £3,600,000. In addition, 
we have transferred £100,000 to premises redeription account and 
have also placed £100,000 to the staff pension fund. The balance 
of £330,749, some £2,000 in excess of last year, has been carried 
forward to the current year. 


LIQUID RESOURCES 


In these days it is doubly necessary that we should maintain a 
liquid position. Our cash in hand and at the Bank of England is 
no less than £12,475,000, or 11.23 per cent. of our liabilities to the 
Money at call and short notice is £8,530,000, that is 
Our total cash items, 
our public 
appear at 


public. 
£2,430,000 more than at this time last year. 
amounting to £24,727,000, are 22.26 per cent. of 
liabilities, while, with our Treasury bills (which 
£6,255,000, or £2,990,000 in excess of the previous year’s figure) 
and other bills discounted, the ratio is 28.71 per cent., and the 
total of these very liquid items reaches £31,890,000. Further, 
when the very large amount, namely £13,398,000, of short-term 
investments held by the bank is considered, our liquid position is 
shown to be very strong. This liquidity, however, is only attained 
by the sacrifice of profit, but that is the price of the security 
of our funds, which is the main consideration. 

Commercial bills decline in volume, having been particularly 
affected this year by conditions due to the war. Our investments 
are some £607,000 up on the year at £34,172,000, a figure con- 
siderably below the market value, and, as I have already men- 
tioned, over £14,000,000 are short-term securities. There is a 
small increase of £3,611 in bank premises and rentable properties, 
which stand at £2,746,000. This, I may say, is a most valuable 
asset and the source of very substantial income. Acceptances, 
endorsements, etc., at £7,724,000 have fallen off during the year 
by £473,000, the decrease being mainly due to disturbed inter- 
national relations, which have disorganised foreign trade, and, as 
indicated earlier in my remarks, have affected adversely the profits 
of our branches conducting foreign business. 


STEADY GROWTH OF FUNDS 


Deposits have risen to the new high level of £110,420,000, an 
increase of more than £10,380,000 during the year. While there 
was a steady growth in the funds entrusted to us by our customers 
prior to the outbreak of war, some of the present increment is due 
to the large expenditure by the Government upon all the essential 
supplies for the prosecution of the war, which is finding its way 
into the hands of the public, and so into our customers’ accounts. 
Another factor which has resulted in the accumulation of funds 
in the country is the sale by British investors of their holdings in 
foreign securities, accompanied by repatriation of balances held 
abroad. The proceeds of these transactions have, to some extent, 
come temporarily into the possession of the banks pending re- 
investment. In due course we shall see a considerable portion of 
these deposits withdrawn for subscription to forthcoming war 
loans, when both the banks and their customers will be called upon 
to make their maximum effort to see that the loans are an over- 
whelming success; nevertheless, if the course of events during the 
last war is any criterion, the volume of our deposits should con- 
tinue on the up-grade. 

Advances figure in the balance sheet at £46,251,000, as com- 
pared with £44,421,000 a year ago. They have been appreciably 
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higher during the twelve months under review, and at one tim 
were somewhat over fifty million pounds. Governmental ACtion 
here also has had its effect, for with the control which has been instj. 
tuted over practically all commodity markets our Customery’ 
demands upon us for accommodation were, during the last three 
months of the year, materially diminished, particularly in the Wool, 
provision and general produce sections of our business, 


TRADING UNDER CONTROL 

Reports from our trading centres 
forecasting the future under war 
unanimous in expecting that there 
activity. It is, clear that 
trade generally by the Government, essential as it is in many 
respects, has profoundly encroached upon, and will continue to 
regulate, the operations of the private trader. 
is primarily designed to provide an ample supply of raw material 
and of the manufactured articles necessary for national war needs, 
as well as to subdue speculation and wide fluctuations in price, 
To these ends the ordinary course of trade and the independent 
activities of the individual have necessarily been subordinated, but 
it must be borne in mind that one day, and we pray that wil 
not be long deferred, the world will be turning again to peace 
Grave difficulties will face us then owing to the dislocation caused 
by war. 


all express the difficulty 
conditions, but they ap 
will be a period of greg 


however, the wartime incursion into 


Government control 


TRADE DEVELOPMENT POLICY 


It is vital, therefore, even while we prosecute the war with all 
our resources, that the trade of the country should be vigorously 
expanded, and in particular the export side whereby we largely 
meet the costs of imports which supply both the sinews of war 
I devoted some time in my speech last year 
to the exigency of developing our export trade. The appeal will 
The necessity is even greater to-day. The in 
sistence of and their trade associations throughout 
the country, in drawing attention to this most important question, 


and our foodstuffs. 
bear repetition. 
industrialists 


is not only serving the trader’s point of view, but also the wider 
sphere of national interest which urgently requires that their repre 
sentations be given the strongest support, with the object of the 
adoption of a definite policy. We are now, more than ever, in 
view of our purchases abroad of war material and commodities, 
efforts should be made to 


with self-governing 


the world’s best customer, and 
ensure that our trade is reciprocal, 
dominions as well as with foreign countries, to the fullest extent 
possible. We can only supply those markets abroad if our prices 
are competitive, and this is a matter which requires careful watch 


great 


our 


ing in the interests of both employer and employed, for increased 
home consumption, stimulated by Government put 
chases, is liable to enhance the price of our manufactured articles 
beyond the buying capacity of foreign customers. We have ex 
perienced before something of the harm wrought by the unprofit- 
able contest between rising cost and rising pay. With this 
knowledge so widely disseminated, there should be ready acceptance 
of wartime regulations, of rationing, and the taxation of all it- 
creased earnings: and, not least, there should be the determination 
of all classes to help to win the war by their savings for subscription 
to impending Government loans. So far as the bank is concerned, 
I am sure you will wish that there should be, apart from the 
maintenance of strength and security, unstinted service to the needs 


of the country in any appropriate manner. 


temporary 


EXECUTIVE AND STAFF VIGILANCB 


The disturbed state of the world throughout the year has necessi- 
tated special vigilance in many directions, and, in placing the 
accounts before you, I should like to pay a tribute to the executive 
and staff not only at the head office but also in the district head 
offices and all branches, to whose initiative and loyalty the sal’ 
factory results are due. I have referred to the large number of our 
staff who have joined the fighting forces, but I would like also to 
mention specially the ungrudging service of the staff of all ranks 
who have devoted themselves in other ways in connection with the 
existing exceptional circumstances. (Applause.) 


ADOPTION OF THE ACCOUNTS 


The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the repo 


and accounts. 
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Sir Richard D. Holt, Bart., one of the deputy chairmen, seconded, 
and the motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr D. A. Sutcliffe proposed that Mr F. A. Bates, the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Colwyn, Mr J. M. Furniss and Sir Richard D. Holt, Bart., 
be re-elected directors; and, further, that Mr T. H. Naylor and 
Col. James Walker, elected to the board during the year, be re- 
elected directors. 

This was seconded by Mr Wilfred Garside and unanimously 
agreed to. On the motion of the Rt. Hon. Lord Ebbisham, G.B.E., 
seconded by Lt.-Col. S. S. G. Cohen, Messrs Harmood Banner and 
Son, of Liverpool, Messrs Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Company, 
of London, and Messrs Thomas Bowden, Sons and Nephew, of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, chartered accountants, were re-appointed 
auditors. 

Mr A. Temple Dobell proposed a vote of thanks to the directors 
and to the officers and staff for their services during the year. 

Mr John Wormald haying seconded, the resolution was carried 
with acclamation. 


DIRECTOR AND GENERAL MANAGER'S REPLY 
Mr J. M. Furniss acknowledged the resolution. He referred to 


the fact that the chairman had alluded to those who were associated 
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with him in the conduct of the Bank’s affairs and who were now 
with H.M. Forces, including, as they did, directors and members of 
the staff, both clerical and non-clerical. Therefore, in thanking the 
proposer and seconder of the resolution for their very kind remarks, 
he would do so with particular reference to those who, in the 


chairman’s words, “had answered the country’s call.” (Hear, 
hear.) 


Those who were carrying on their normal duties, in many 
respects under conditions which were entirely abnormal, did appre- 
ciate what their colleagues were doing and undergoing in spheres 
strangely rergoved from those in which their lives had hitherto been 
spent. ‘“‘ Our lot is not comparable with theirs at all,’ Mr Furniss 
proceeded, “‘ but we do experience very considerable strain. Never- 
theless, there is the will on the part of everyone, from the directors 
to every member of the staff, to overcome whatever problems and 
troubles may arise with the same determined spirit that animates 
our colleagues in the fighting front. I thank you all most sincerely 
for this resolution, and I can say that it will encourage us to do 
our best in the current year.” (Loud applause.) 


On the motion of Col. J. G. B. Beazley, M.C., a vote of thanks 
to the chairman for presiding was carried unanimously. 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


DESPITE YEAR’S DIFFICULTIES 


VITAL NECESSITY FOR EXPANSION OF EXPORTS 


IMPROVED POSITION OF COTTON 


MR GERARD POWYS 


The annual meeting of the shareholders of Williams Deacon’s 
Bank Limited was held on Thursday, January 25, 1940, in the 
Board Room, Mosley Street, Manchester, Mr Gerard Powys 
Dewhurst (the chairman) presiding. 

The secretary read the notice convening the meeting and the 
auditors’ report. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the directors’ report 
and statement of accounts, said: My Lords and gentlemen, I have 
received apologies for unavoidable absence from our meeting to-day 
from several members of the board. 

You will note from the report in your hands that new branches 
of the bank have been opened at Grosvenor Place, London, and at 
Marple, in Cheshire, while a new branch at South Kensington, in 
London, takes the place of our old office at Brompton. 

Then, under a mutual arrangement with other banks in the 


Northern area, certain of our sub-branches have been closed for the 
duration of the war. 


CHANGES ON THE BOARD 


You will also sce from the report that Mr Alexander Maitland, 
much to our regret, has resigned from the board, and I feel sure 
that you would wish me to offer Mr Maitland our very grateful 
thanks for the valuable help and good counsel he has always placed 
% freely at our disposal. To his successor, Lord Elgin, and to Sir 
William Currie, whose appointments to the board you will presently 
be asked to confirm, we offer a very hearty welcome, confident that 
in their respective spheres their wide experience and influence will 
be of the utmost value to the bank. 

On another page of the report you will notice the name of 
Mr J. H. King appears as an assistant general manager. Mr King 
is fortunate in having had a wide and varied experience of the 
bank’s activities in important directions, and we have every con- 
fidence he will do justice to his new appointment. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Taking the remainder of the report, with your permission, as read, 
ind turning to the figures of the balance sheet, the most noticeable 
feature on the liabilities side is an increase of over 8 per cent. in 
our deposits, which at £41,631,302 constitute a record for the bank. 
Heavy Government expenditure, coupled with increased Treasury 
bill issues, have had their effect on these figures, while a change in 
the method of clearing settlement has also been a contributory factor. 

€ next two items of acceptances and endorsements on cus- 
‘mers’ account appear at rather a higher figure than last year. 


ASSETS 


It Wwe turn now to the assets side of the sheet, our cash, balances 
with other banks, money at call, and bills discounted are all appre- 


DEWHURST’S 


INDUSTRY 
ADDRESS 


ciably higher, and these four items taken together amount to over 
43 per cent. of our deposits, which fairly illustrates the liquid 
character of the bank’s resources and its ability to meet the demands 
of wartime finance. 

There is little change to report in our total of investments, while 
our advances to customers show a slight reduction, the increase in 
demand for wartime accommodation being more than offset by the 
liquidation of trading stocks held by customers, which has been the 
common experience of the cotton trade recently. 

Bank premises, after an appropriation from this year’s profits, 
shows a net decrease of £20,000. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Turning now to the figures of profit and loss, our net profit, after 
making the usual provisions, appears at a total of £298,865, as 
compared with £301,418, or a decrease of £2,553. This profit, 
with the balance of £85,635 brought forward from last year, gives 
us a total of £384,500 now to be dealt with. 

After transferring £30,000 to premises account we are in a posi- 
tion to pay a dividend at the rate of 124 per cent. on both our 
‘A” and “B” shares and carry forward to next year’s account 
£120,125, as against £85,635 brought in. 

Considering the extra burden of taxation and the heavy cost to 
the bank of A.R.P. expenditure, we have every reason to be satisfied 
with the results of the year’s working and the growth generally of 
the bank’s business. To take one instance, the Trustee Department 
of the bank has achieved a record number of appointments, and, to 
meet the convenience of our customers in Yorkshire, we have 
recently established a trustee department at our Sheffield office. 


CONDITIONS DURING PAST YEAR 

In looking back on the past year, the first eight months was one 
long period of recurrent crises and uncertainty, whilst September 
brought the realisation of our worst fears, with the outbreak of war 
with Germany. 

As a precautionary measure, bankers’ plans had already been laid 
to provide for all contingencies that could be foreseen, and have on 
the whole worked smoothly. 

The foreign exchange market has, of course, been brought under 
control and is being operated by the clearing and other banks at the 
instance of the Treasury. 

In September the Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced a 
Supplementary Wartime Budget. The estimated effect of his pro- 
posals is to increase the revenue total for 1939-40 by £107,000,000 


to £995,000,000, against an estimated expenditure of nearly twice 
that figure. 
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Up till now the Government have held their hand with regard to 
a new War Loan, but have financed the current expenditure of the 
war so far largely by the issue of Treasury bills, and in the mean- 
time have made an attractive appeal to the small investor by placing 
on tap a new series of Defence Bonds and War Savings Certificates. 

This is a movement for national saving to which the banks will 
wish to give every possible encouragement and assistance, for they 
realise the dangers of the inflationary spiral of increasing prices and 
increasing wages which such a scheme for national saving will surely 
help to avert. 


LABOUR AND WAR SAVING CERTIFICATES 


These issues have met with immediate success, and very substan- 
tial amounts have been subscribed, but much more remains to be 
done, especially by way of organising groups of subscribers, and it 
is in this direction that the trade unions of the country could render 
valuable assistance. They, as much as any, are fully alive to the 
dangers of inflation, and I think that if Labour generally is satisfied 
that the Government measures for control of profits and prices are 
effective, and, further, that the acquisition of War Savings Certi- 
ficates by the working classes shall not prejudice them in future 
wage negotiations, mor be taken into account on the operation of 
any future means test, then we should see a response to this move- 
ment, which in every sense of the word would be truly national, and 
by voluntary methods would achieve the same purpose as is sug- 
gested by a compulsory blocking at the source of a certain propor- 
tion of the wage-earner’s pay roll. 

Once the necessity of saving, with all its implications, is clearly 
shown, and a lead given, there should be little doubt as to which 
method the country would prefer. 


PROBLEM OF SPENDING 


The other side of the picture before the country is the problem 
of spending, which resolves itself into the necessity of diverting 
our spending power in suflicient quantity from non-essential pur- 
chases to the Government for wartime necessities, so that there 
may be the minimum competitive demand for necessary war com- 
modities and similarly the minimum importation from abroad of 
commodities not needed for the war, and here I think the individual 
would welcome a lead from those in authority as to the direction 
in which he should allocate his expenditure, or refrain from 
spending. 

Apart from the normal importance to this country of its export 
trade, vast war purchases abroad have made an increase in our 
foreign exchange through large-scale exporting a vital necessity if 
we are to avoid the dissipation of our reserve of gold and foreign 
investmenits. 

Opportunities to expand are available through the elimination 
of German competition in many of our export markets, and the 
increased purchasing power of the primary producing countries 
arising from our heavy demands on their raw material. 


GOVERNMENT’S PART IN EXPORT TRADE 


Doubtless these opportunities will be utilised to the utmost by 
all concerned in our export trade, but considering that such a 
large proportion of imports are bought in bulk on Government 
account, they alone have the negotiating power to arrange for pay- 
ment to be taken partly in our exports, or to arrange for quotas 
of our exports to be received at preferential rates. 

In any case it seems desirable under war conditions that the 
Government act as a co-ordinating authority for the bulk of our 
export trade, as indeed they already do for imports, using the 
present organisation of the various trades so as not to weaken 
overseas connections. Such a development would appear all the 
more essential if it were decided to carry our Naval blockade further 
and make an attack on Germany’s foreign exchange position by 
the supply to neutral countries of those goods and commodities 
hitherto drawn from Germany. Obviously such an export policy, 
involving uneconomic rates and possibly subsidies, or even loans, 
would be outside the scope of any trading organisation and could 
only be undertaken by the Government. 


THE COTTON TRADE 


During the year under review, we have seen a considerable 
change in the fortunes of the cotton trade. The placing of large 
Government orders on the market, followed by an improvement 
in the home trade, has brought about the liquidation of stocks 
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and filled order books of spinners and manufacturers for some 
time ahead, in coping with which the main difficulty has been the 
definite shortage of labour, 

Steadily increasing costs in other directions have led to higher 
quotations for yarn, until it was decided at the instance of the 
Government, if only to assist in the permanent extension of our 
export trade and place merchants in a position to quote a competi- 
tive price in the overseas markets, to impose a comprehensive 
measure of price control, prescribing specific margins between the 
price of the raw material and the price of yarn. 

This new scale of prices will impose considerable cuts in exist- 
ing margins, and though arousing certain criticism on that score 
has been generally well received by the trade. 

It was obvious that those responsible for the scheme in calcu- 
lating costs must base their scale of margins on full-time running 
of machinery, but this, owing to the scarcity of labour, has been 
the exception rather than the rule in the industry, and it would 
appear that this point merits further consideration. 


BENEFITS OF SCHEME OF CONTROL 


Apart from that, the scheme of control includes several measures 
of reform, such as the elimination of discounts and commissions, 
the employment of the decimal system and a more precise definition 
of contracts, which have all been long overdue. 

As a measure calculated to avert the boom and subsequent slump 
experiences which followed the last war, and to provide stable 
conditions for our export trade, this ordinance should receive the 
co-operation of the whole cotton industry. 


STEEL, IRON AND COAL 


We have excellent reports from our branches in the Sheffield 
area. Production of iron and steel has maintained a high level 
during the year, while foundries, forges and machines have been 
working to their utmost capacity, and with full order books these 
conditions seem likely to be maintained. 

It is worthy of note that, with the co-operation of the British 
Iron and Steel Federation, complete control of the whole industry 
was established at the outbreak of war, and that since then, in spite 
of the rise in cost of imported materials, prices in general have 
only been increased by some 10 per cent. 

Employment in the colliery districts of South Yorkshire seems 
to have been fairly steady throughout the year, though their large 
export trade has suffered considerable dislocation owing to war 
conditions. Improvement, however, is expected here. 

We have good reports from Bolton of increased activity in engin- 
eering and substantial improvement in its textile trade, which, if 
maintained, will be most welcome as a large proportion of the out- 
put from this district is for export purposes. 

Unemployment figures also show a large decrease on the year, 
which is a common feature in the spinning and manufacturing 
areas served by this bank. 


TRIBUTE TO GENERAL MANAGER, OFFICERS AND STAFF 


As regards our staff, many are already serving with His Majesty's 
Forces and others are due to be called up under the last Proclams- 
tion. To these we offer our very best wishes. And the action of 
others in giving so much of their spare time in various forms of 
national service is also much appreciated. 

In spite of the elaborate arrangements made during the year 
to prepare for emergencies, the outbreak of war created a variety 
of problems which required prompt settlement, and situations and 
difficulties arose, to deal with which fresh methods had to b& 
improvised, and I would like to say here that the staff of the 
bank, in spite of their depleted numbers, have risen splendidly © 
the occasion. 

It is therefore as no mere form of speech that I would wish to 
convey to our general manager, Mr Thomson, the assistant 
managers and the other officers and staff of the bank, our best 
thanks for their efficient services and our keen appreciation of the 
way in which the work of the bank has been carried on unde 
difficult conditions. 

The chairman then moved the adoption of the report and accounts 
which was seconded and carried. 

The retiring directors, Sir William Bird and Mr J. F. W. 
Deacon, were re-elected, the appointments of Sir William Crawford 
Currie and the Rt. Hon. The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, KT, 
C.M.G., LL.D., were confirmed and the auditors, Messrs Ashworth, 
Mosley and Company, were re-appointed. 
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NATIONAL DISCOUNT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


A YEAR OF DIFFICULTIES 
SIR SIGISMUND MENDL’S ADDRESS 


The ordinary annual general mecting of the National Discount 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 25th instant, at 35 Cornhill, 
London, E.C. 

Sir Sigismund F. Mendl, K.B.E. (the chairman) commenced by 
expressing regret at the death of the Hon. Arthur Asquith, who 
had been a director for twelve years, and the resignation of the 
managing director, Mr Francis Goldsmith, from that position while 
retaining his seat on the board. 

Continuing, he said: It is not my duty or intention to dwell on 
the year's history culminating as it did on September 3rd with 
the outbreak of war, and I will concern myself solely with the 
record of 1939 in its effects on the money market and the affairs 
of the National Discount Company. The rate of money and dis- 
count remained easy almost up to the time of the outbreak of 
war with the exception of the period during the invasion of Albania, 
when the three months’ bill rate rose from 43 per cent. to 14 per 
cnt. This rate was not maintained, and soon fell to almost its 
previous level. 

By the end of August, it became evident that matters were drift- 
ing to war, and the rise in the Bank of England rate from 2 per 
cent. to 4 per cent. brought about a quick change in money market 
conditions. The rise was not maintained, and at the end of 
September the Bank rate came down to 3 per cent., with a further 
reduction at the end of October to 2 per cent. This fall in Bank 
rate, however, was not followed by a reduction in the pre-war 
level of the Clearing Banks’ loan rate against bills, which was fixed 
at 1 per cent., and the three months’ bill rate was therefore about 
\} per cent., at which figure it remained over the close of the 
year. 


TRANSITION FROM PEACE TO WAR 


I think that the City of London, and in particular the Clearing 
Banks and discount houses, may take some small credit to them- 
xlves for the smoothness with which the transition from peace 
to war was effected last year, of which a noteworthy indication was 
afforded at the end of December by the ease with which the money 
market surmounted its seasonal requirements without recourse to 
the Bank of England. 

The chief feature of the latter part of 1939 has, of course, been 
the greatly increased issue of Treasury bills, by which method 
the Government has, up to the present, financed the increased 
war expenditure. 

So far the big War Loan for which the money market is waiting 
bas not appeared, and though, since the close of the year, the gilt- 
tdged stocks have appréciated to such an extent that a favourable 
opportunity seems likely before very long to present itself for such 
i operation, the Government have wisely preceded the issue of any 
major loan by the offer of conversion to holders of 44 per cent. 
conversion stock, which is to be redeemed in July, into a reason- 
ibly short-dated 2 per cent. stock. The rate is, of course, a low 
oe, but may be accepted as an indication that the present policy 
{cheap money is likely to be continued for a period. 


FEATURES OF THE ACCOUNTS 


Turning to profit and loss, after making provision for taxation, 
Which includes National Defence Contribution Tax, and providing 
for all contingencies, our gross profit stands at £257,108, an in- 
‘ease over last year’s figures of £10,564. On the other hand, 
‘penses of management show an increase of £6,768. This in- 
{ease is in no small measure due to the A.R.P. expenditure for 
dees required to be done to our premises under the Defence 


With regard to the balance sheet, the total is an increase by 
| million over the previous year’s figures, and now amounts to 
a £53 millions. The reserve fund has been increased by £50,000 
. — stands at £1,150,000. Deposits and other accounts amount 
44 millions, being over £2} millions more than last year. The 
“cease in bills re-discounted is attributable to the financing by the 
. t themselves of the purchases of raw material under 
Yarious commodity controls instead of through the usual trade 
channels, 
. wo side of the balance sheet cash at bankers shows 
Mecrease and the total of bills and short-dated bonds 
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is slightly higher at £46 millions. Investments are nearly £500,000 
higher at over £54 millions. I may remark here that our invest- 
ments can be really classified as short-dated stocks and their actual 
value is somewhat greater than that shown in the balance sheet. 


NEW ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION 


We have come to the conclusion that it is desirable to adopt 
new articles in order to bring them up to date. As mentioned 
in the circular letter of December 18th last, article 58 of the new 
articles, if adopted, will empower the directors if they think fit to 
issue new shares without first offering them to the shareholders. 
The extraordinary conditions now prevailing make it impossible to 
foretell what may become necessary in the future and it is for this 
reason that the directors ask that their powers of raising capital 
by the issue of new shares should not be fettered. For example, if 
at some time in the future the company required further capital 
and the directors had an opportunity of placing new shares on what 
they considered were advantageous terms, the premature publicity 
involved by the necessity of first referring the matter to the share- 
holders might well result in the opportunity being lost with conse- 
quent detriment to the interest of the shareholders. 

I wish to make it quite clear that no issue of shares is at present 
contemplated by the directors and you can rest assured that so far 
as the present board at any rate is concerned no issue of shares 
would be made in the future in such a manner that the shareholders 
were not entitled to participate therein, unless the directors were 
absolutely satisfied that it was in the best interest of the share- 
holders that the issue should be made in such a way. Moreover, 
shareholders will appreciate that the new articles do not give the 
directors any power to create share capital—this power is one 
which can only be exercised by the company in general meeting. 

It has been an anxious year in every respect for the National 
Discount Company, as for every other institution of the kind, 
and I think we may claim to have overcome many obstacles 
and surmounted a long drawn out crisis with a minimum of 
friction and as satisfactory results as were to be expected under 
the circumstances. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted 
proposed new articles were approved. 


UNITED SERDANG (SUMATRA) 
RUBBER PLANTATIONS, LIMITED 


IMPROVED , PROSPECTS 


and the 


The thirty-second ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 25th instant, in London. 

Mr H. Eric Miller (the chairman) said: You will understand that 
the reduction in the amount of profit available for distribution is 
due to causes outside our control, viz., considerable reduction in the 
permitted exports of rubber, lower prices for palm oil, and last, 
but not least, higher taxation. 

We only know the permissible exportable percentage for the first 
seven months of our current working year, but we are calculating 
on being able to account for something like 11,000,000 Ibs., com- 
pared with a crop of just over 7,500,000 lbs. in the accounts now 
before you. Including contracts for forward delivery we have sold 
to date out of the 1939-40 crop more than 5,000,000 Ibs. at prices 
equivalent to about 114d. per Ib. London landed terms, and 
488,000 Ibs. of the 1940-41 crop at 11d. per Ib. London landed 
equivalent. 

I have had something to say at previous meetings on the subject 
of double taxation as it affects British companies trading in the 
Netherlands Indies. Under war conditions there is, in my opinion, 
not the slightest hope of getting any alleviation from this burden. 
In the 1938-39 accounts we have had to provide £57,300 for export 
duties and company tax payable in the Netherlands Indies; then 
£8,500 for National Defence Contribution here and a further 
£60,000 for British income tax. 

The measure of this taxation can be better realised when I tell 
you that the Netherlands Indies export duty and company tax are 
approximately 4 per cent. on the company’s issued share capital, 
British income tax and National Defence Contribution approximately 
5 per cent., making a total of 9 per cent., as compared with a divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. for the year, which absorbs the remaining balance 
of the year’s profits. 

The prospects of our current financial year are better from a 
profit-earning point of view. Our estates are in good shape, and 
we have no difficulty in producing all the crop we are allowed to 
export. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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UNION DISCOUNT COMPANY OF 
LONDON, LIMITED 


EFFECT ON MARKETS 





GOVERNMENT’S MONEY POLICY 
SIR WILLIAM GOSCHEN’S ADDRESS 


The eighty-second ordinary general meeting of the shareholders 
of The Union Discount Company of London, Limited, was held, 
on Thursday, January 25th, at the offices of the company, 39 
Cornhill, London, E.C. 

The Hon. Sir William H. Goschen, K.B.E. (the chairman), pre- 
sided. 

The Secretary (Mr C. W. Holliday) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said: —Gentlemen,—I presume that you will take 
the report as read. (Agreed.) 

Owing to the fact that this country has passed from peace to 
war since I addressed you a year ago, I propose to confine my 
remarks on this occasion mainly to the effect of the Government’s 
cheap money policy on the discount market’s activities as shown in 
their published balance sheets. 


INCREASE IN TREASURY BILLS 


There has been an increase of £290 millions in the total of 
Treasury Bills issued by tender from early September and this 
increase still goes on. Naturally the expansion of credit in the 
form of Treasury Bills affects the totals in our balance sheet, 
as you will see when I compare these totals with those of our 
December, 1938, balance sheet. 

During the six years from 1933 to 1938 when there was an 
unchanged Bank rate of 2 per cent. the annual cost of Government 
borrowing by Treasury Bills averaged only 12s. 6d. per cent. Now 
that the total of tender Treasury Bills since the war began has 
become very much larger, this type of borrowing is obviously the 
cheapest form of raising money by the Government. 

The financing of the Great War was based on rising Bank rates 
—from 3 per cent. to 6 per cent.—and after the end of the war 
there was a Bank rate of 7 per cent. with the yields on Government 
securities at relatively high levels. These high money factors, com- 
bined with the huge national debts existing almost everywhere, were 
among the causes that have produced international and domestic 
embarrassments and disturbances ever since, and prevented the 
after-war adjustments that became necessary in all countries. 

Fortunately it does not appear probable that there is any likeli- 
hood in the present war of a return to the high money rates of 
the Great War, with all their disastrous consequences. For that 
reason, if for no other, the Government’s cheap money policy is 
to be welcomed. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Turning now to the profit and loss account, the gross profit for 
1939, after making provision for rebate, contingencies and taxa- 
tion, including N.D.C., amounts to £352,430, against £336,835 
last year. Directors’ fees and current expenses are £77,820, against 
£75,677. This figure includes an expenditure for A.R.P., which 
we hope is non-recurring. 

We have paid an interim dividend amounting to £74,766, and have 
placed £15,000 to the staff provident fund, and we now ask you 
to approve the payment of a final dividend of £111,719, carrying 
forward £323,172, as against £250,047 last year. 

I now beg to move “ That the report of the directors and accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1939, be received and adopted: 
that £15,000 be placed to the staff provident fund and that a final 
dividend for the half-year of 1s. 3d. per £1 unit of stock, less in- 
come tax, making 10 per cent. for the year, be declared payable on 
and after the 27th instant.” 

Mr Robert Holland-Martin, C.B., seconded the resolution, which 
was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors, Mr A. L. Allen and Mr R. C. Wyse, were 
re-elected, and the auditors, Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and 
Company and Messrs Turquand, Youngs, McAuliffe and Company 
were reappointed. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and staff 
concluded the proceedings. 
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HAWKER SIDDELEY AIRCRAFT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


A YEAR OF EXPANSION 


The fourth ordinary general meeting of this company was held, 
on the 24th instant, at The May Fair Hotel, London. 

Mr Thomas O. M. Sopwith, C.B.E., F.R.Ae.S. (the chairman), 
said that they met under the shadow of war for civilisation ang 
decency, but they met certain in the knowledge that right ang 
justice must prevail. Last year he had emphasised the necessity 
for speeding up the aircraft production programme and the ominoys 
outlook of the world political situation. Unfortunately, that fore. 
boding had been only too true. The steps which they had taken 
to place the operating companies in a position to meet the country’s 
needs had been fully justified and, as proved by actual results, 
they had “ delivered the goods.” 

The company had received £811,020 in dividends and interest 
from the operating companies. Those dividends were paid after 
each company had allocated amounts to contingencies and reserves, 
Full provision for income tax, excess profits tax and National 
Defence Contribution had been made out of the profits of the 
operating companies. In the accounts under review increased taxa- 
tion was only partially effective but in the current year full taxa- 
tion would have to be provided for. 

The amount received from the operating companies enabled them 
to recommend a final dividend of 174 per cent., less tax, making 
the total for the year 324 per cent., less tax. While the revenue 
would have allowed the payment of a similar cash bonus as in the 
previous year the directors had decided that under existing circum- 
stances a more conservative policy should be pursued and recom- 

nended that the balance of revenue, £221,012, should be carried 
forward. 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 

Looking back on the year’s working he saw reason to congratulate 
the shareholders on the position. He was not permitted to tell them 
anything of the varied and interesting work of the operating com- 
panies, or of their amazing expansion, and could only say that their 
contribution to the Allied cause constituted no mean proportion and 
was one of which they might justly be proud. Shareholders had 
seen references to the R.A.F. fighter and bomber aircraft work, to 
coastal patrol activities, to reconnaissance flights and to intensive 
training efforts. The products of their operating companies figured 
largely in each case, and that by no means exhausted the extent of 
their activities, which covered supplies to all branches of the 
Service. 

Practically the whole of their capacity was directed towards one 
end—supplies to the armed Forces—but it was gratifying to know 
that they were still permitted to maintain some of their export 
business. In point of fact, during the year under review export 
trade had contributed appreciably to the turnover. They were firm 
advocates of a strong export policy. History showed that export 
trade was the foundation upon which this country had built up 
much of her greatness. It had been one of their most valuable 
assets in the past and would be even more essential in the future 
when the problem of post-war settlement arose. 

Their motor-car business, which had experienced a reasonable 
year, would suffer a temporary setback in company with the 
general trend. They were, however, maintaining contacts and, apart 
from sales, would continue with their spares, repairs and servicing 
organisations. 

As to the future, with all the unknown factors, he would be 4 bold 
man who would prophesy. He would only assure them that their 
vast organisation was in a strong position and being run on a sound 
basis. The research and development programme was being 
carried on concurrently with production in national and civil pro- 
ducts. The directors were mindful of the necessity of making pre 
parations to meet post-war conditions and were constantly studying 
and investigating possibilities in that direction. ‘ 

Their company, with important subsidiaries covering the design 
and manufacture of aircraft, aircraft engines, motor cars and 
accessories, special products for the Admiralty and War Office 
with commercial activities and a virile export market, constituted one 
of the largest industrial combinations of its type in the world. 
They were justified in measuring the success of their group no 
merely from the earning capacity but from the point of view of 
very material part it was playing in the provision of an adequate 
National Air Force. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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BRITISH TIN INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS—BENEFITS OF 
RESTRICTION 


The ordinary annual general meeting of the British Tin Invest- 
ment Corporation, Limited, was held, on the 23rd instant, in 
London. 

Mr E. V. Pearce presided in the absence of Captain O. Lyttelton, 
D.S.0., M.C. (chairman of the company). 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: The balance 
sheet shows evidence of the fully-invested position to which the 
chairman referred last year. 

There is nothing at the moment to induce us to sell any part 
of our present holdings; we invest solely for revenue, the yield on 
tin shares is to-day high, and the market price of some of the 
leading shares is hardly a reflection of the large increase in revenue 
which they are now enjoying and which they seem likely to enjoy 
for many months to come. 

Over 97 per cent. of the value of the corporation’s and its sub- 
sidiary’s investments are quoted. 

The investments of our subsidiary company stand in its balance 
sheet in the aggregate below the market price of the quoted securi- 
ties and the directors’ valuation of the unquoted. 

In the parent company, the appreciation of the portfolio amounts 
to over 30 per cent. of its book value if the reserve fund is ignored. 

Turning to the profit and loss account, I hope you will agree 
that it is a matter of congratulation that we have been able not 
only to maintain but even to increase slightly our gross and net 
income from investments. This is, of course, due to the policy of 
investing fully and of using our borrowing powers to a small ex- 
tent during the first few months of 1939. I trust that shareholders 
will be pleased with the result, because last year your chairman 
told you that during 1938 the lag worked in your favour. It 
certainly did not do so in 1939 and, although the steady improve- 
ment predicted by the chairman actually took place in the first 
eight months, the great revival in the fortunes of the industry did 
not take place until September. In short, most of the ripening 
fruit is still on the bough. 


THE WORKING OF RESTRICTION 


The restriction scheme and the buffer stock have had to bear 
the strain of war, and I assert that their usefulness has never been 
more clearly proved. In the past the main theme of the opponents 
of restriction has been, with variations, that the price aimed at of 
£200 to £230 was too high, the buffer stock was too large, the 
Malaya quota was too low, and so forth. These critics, who burn 
few candles at the altar of consistency, are now either making or 
inspiring statements that the price of tin should have been allowed 
to go much higher, that the buffer stock was not large enough, and 
that quotas should not have been raised so quickly for fear that 
Malaya might not be able to fulfil them within the ordained period. 

Now something short of complete success can be condoned when 
restriction has had to weather the first dark squalls of war: it is 
true that for a short time, largely because of a depreciation in 
sterling, it has been necessary to allow tin to reach a higher price 
than that aimed at, but what is frequently forgotten is that it has 
been the operation of the buffer stock, and above all of that pro- 
Vision of the restriction scheme which permitted mine-head stocks 
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of 25 per cent. of the assessment to be accumulated and held, which 
alone has prevented a disorganised and inflated and, therefore, an 
ultimately disastrous rise in the price of tin from taking place. 

Under no system of free competition and price could production 
have been so readily and rapidly expanded to meet the tremendous 
demands of a world plunged into war. This demand has passed 
all records. In the last four months of the past year it is estimated 
that in the U.S.A. at least 35,000 tons were bought, while in the 
U.K. consumption is now running at the rate of 36,000 tons per 
annum, compared with a high level during the last war of 30,000 
tons in 1915, and a peace-time high record of 26,000 tons in 1937. 

I wish to reiterate that these wholly unexpected requirements 
could not have been met if the industry had not been planned. I 
may predict that, although the recent unprecedented demand can 
hardly be expected to continue, the prospects for the industry in 
1940 are indeed bright. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a final 
dividend of 54 per cent., less tax, making, with the interim divi- 
dend already paid, 7 per cent. for the year, was unanimously 
approved. 


BUKIT KAJANG RUBBER ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of Bukit Kajang Rubber 
Estates, Limited, was held, on January 24th, at 7 Martin Lane, 
London. 

Mr W Arthur Addinsell, the chairman, said in the course of 
his speech: A welcome improvement of approximately 1d. per Ib. 
in the average net price realised was largely offset by a cut of 
385,779 lbs. in the quantity harvested, accounted for by the decline 
in the export release from 774 per cent. to 474 per cent. The 
financial results can therefore be regarded as satisfactory, and the 
dividend of 5 per cent. will, I have no doubt, be welcome. 

You will note the recommendation that £2,709 be allocated to 
reserves and writing down buildings to £1. Approximately £2,500 
will be brought forward. 

The most pleasing feature of the report is the reference to the 
programme for increasing the cultivated area. When 129 acres now 
being opened are planted, the area under rubber will comprise 
5,189 acres. The extensions are on virgin jungle within our 
estate in Johore. We are assured that the soil is excellent and 
that the planting material will provide high yields. 

Our standard production assessment for 1939 was 1,976,523 Ibs. 
The standard for 1940 has been provisionally notified at 1,986,778 
lbs. Consideration is being given to an appeal against the assess- 
ment on the fully mature areas of our Johore Estate. 

Having regard to economic and political complexities, and recog- 
nising that exceptional conditions prevail, your directors recently 
gave instructions for a sale of rubber for forward delivery. A con- 
tract has been entered into to deliver 84 tons at the rate of 14 tons 
per month into godown in Malaya, during January to June, 1940, 
inclusive. The sale price is 10d. per lb., which is equivalent to 
approximately 113d. per Ib. delivered in warehouse in London. The 
quantity contracted for represents about one-quarter of the export- 
able allowance on the basis of a quota release of 80 per cent. 

I sincerely trust that our next meeting will be held within a 
reasonable date of the close of the financial year, and in an atmo- 
sphere entirely the reverse of that in which we meet to-day. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


A 


SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 165) 


Clydesdale Bank, Ltd.—Net profit 
year 1939, £313,890 (£316,941). Dividend 
8 16 per cent., as before. To: buildings 
reduction, £20,000 (same); superannua- 
tion, £40,000 (£35,000) ; reserved surplus, 
£50,000 (same). Carry forward, £91,004. 


Provincial Bank of Ireland.—Net 
prot for 1939, £66,668 (£74,937). Divi- 
o~ 5? per cent. for half-year (same as 
®t previous six months), For the second 

of 1938, dividend was 6} per cent. 


Munster and Leinster Bank.—For 
is year to December 31, 1939, dividend 
b per cent. tax free compared with 


6 per cent. tax free for each half-year since 
1931. To: contingencies, £15,000 (same) ; 
pensions, £5,000 (same) ; premises, £5,000 
(same). Carry forward, £41,894 (£41,710). 


North of Scotland Bank.—Profits 
1939, £236,543 (£242,077). Ordinary divi- 
dend maintained at 16 per cent. To: 
contingencies, £35,000; bank buildings, 
£5,000 (same); staff funds, £15,000 
(same). Carry forward, {£102,827 
(£103,843). 


Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields.—Total 
revenue for year to June 30, 1939, £297,201 
(£391,403). Net _ profit, £171,778 
(£265,712). Ordinary dividend main- 
tained at 10 per cent. To staff fund, £3,672 
(£3,325). Carry forward, £97,048 
(£78,942). Production rose to 274,874 
tons, an increase of 4,112 tons on the year. 





Rio Claro Investment Trust.—Total 
income for year to November 30, 1939, 
£165,436 (£182,792). Net income, £78,766 
(£94,052). Preference dividend, £39,437 
(£43,628). Ordinary dividend, 64 per 
cent., as before. Carry forward, £94,178 
(£90,507). 

Isle of Man Bank.—After transfers to 
staff fund and contingencies, profit for 
1939 was £31,153, compared with £30,647. 
Dividend maintained at 18 per cent. ; 
reserve receives £12,000 (same); £13,157 
(£12,005) goes forward. Deposits rose 
from £3,243,466 to £3,314,452; note 
circulation from £96,339 to £98,039. 
Cosh, etc., on December 31st last was 
£855,030 (£408,768) ; investments, 
£2,475,826 (£2,833,778), and advances, 
bills, etc., £460,510 (£462,350). 

(Continued on page 184) 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


Finance 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS Dest INCREASES & a REPAYMENT BANK OF ENGLAND 


For the week to January 20, 1940, total 
ordinary revenue was £52,235,000 against 
ordinary expenditure of £29,475,000, and 
issues of £13,000,000 under the Defence 
Loans Acts. Thus, including sinking fund 
allocations, but excluding issues from 
defence loans, the deficit accrued since 
April Ist last is £265,302,000 against 
£193,995,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
; ~~ Receipts a the aeegeet 
(4. thousands) 


° | . ° _, 7 
Revenue Esti- | April 1, April 1,) Week | Week 
- mate, |1938, to/1939, to! ended ended 
1939-40) Jan. 21,) Jan. 20,/Jan.21, Jan.20, 
(6) | 1939 1940 1939 1940 
| ** ** 


' 
{ 


ORDINARY | 

REVENUE | 
Income Tax | 390,000; 153,678 184,570) 22,704 29,183 
Sur-tax...... 70,000) 26,170, 34,520) 3,940 5,590 
Estate, etc., | 

Duties ... | 75,500; 60,650) 61,220) 1,260! 1,540 
Stamps ..... | 17,000} 15,760) 13,130 180 200 
J 7 25,000) 14,850! 21,300; 730 630 
Other Ini | 


a ee 
Total I. Rev. | 578,750, 272,048) 315,470) 28,884, 37,233 
‘aensee i 


Customs .. 239,600) 181,899, 211,397) 3,550) 4,336 








° i | | 
Revenue 1,250} 940 730 70 90 
ghcipeained 





























Excise ...... 132,850) 96,300) 112,880 6,400; 8,890 
Total Cust. | | 
and Excise | 372,450} 278,199 324,277| 9,950) 13,226 
LL | 
Motor Duties} 22,000) 24,270, 19,392} 492 496 
P.O. (Net | 
Receipt) 400; 9,290 5,604' 1,500) 1,150 
P.O. Fund 1,600) ; Bec I as sid 
Crown Land 1,330} 1,020 970 
| i 


Rec. from 
Sun. Loans 
Misc. Rec. 


{ | 
5,0¢ 5,564 4,786) ... on 
13,650} 10,004 14,433 138 130 
Seen 


= + 





995,180; 600,395 684,932) 40,964 52,235 
Sevr-Bav. 


-O. an ! | 
B’dcasting | 83,449) 62,160, 64,146 1,000) 900 
— — —_ ao —_ — 
Total ..... 11078629) 662,555, 749,078, 41,964) 53,135 
| 





** In our issue of January 20, 1940, the figures in 
these two columns (Revenue only) were transposed in 
error. 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to Meet payments 
(£ thousands) 


Expenditure} Eeri- | April 1,) April 1,) Week | Week 
mate, 1938, to,1939, to ended ended 
1939-40 Jan. 21,) Jan. 20,\Jan.21, Jan.20, 
(6) 1939 1940 1939 | 1940 


ORDINARY 
Int. & Man. | 
of Nt. Dr. | 230,000) 196,378) 204,493, 1,434 1,775 
Pays to N. 
reland ... | 10,000: 5,974 5,940 
Other Cons | 


Fund Ser. | 7,200) 4,545, 6,621) 

Total ..... | 247,200 206,897) 217,054) 1,434 1,775 
Sup. Serv.(a) 1183711) 580,003)725,365 10,700 , 27,700 
Dito, pilus } 
loans* ... \1686141| 609,503|1101027\15,700| 40,700 


Total Ord. | 
Expend... }1430911/786,900 |942,419 |12,134 | 29,475 


Issues from a 
Def. Lns 02,430) 29,500| 375,662| 5,000, 13,000 








| i 
B’dcasting | 83,449) 62,160} 64,146) 1,000 900 





Total ..... 11514360! 849,060) 1006565) 13,134 30,375 








* Supply Services, after addition of issues under 
Defence Loan Acts: (a) excluding expenditure being 
met from loans; including £500 millions Vote of 
Credit ; allows for supplementary estimates and other 
changes since April, 1939, and for estimated saving in 
war Budget ; (6) after war Budget changes. 


After reducing Exchequer balances by 
£205,806 to £2,868,017, the other opera- 
tions for the week (as shown in the next 
column) reduced the gross National Debt 
by £9,204,000 to about £8,812 millions. 


| Pub. Dept. Adv. ... 1,550 | Treasury bills...... 16,759 


Nat. Savings Certs. 3,150 | RETURNS 


3% Defence Bds. ... 2,850 
Other debt ......... 5 an a JANUARY 24th, 1940 
7,555 16,759 


—= ISSUE DEPARTMENT 








OTHER ISSUES F 
C -graph ( Devevccse 350 . rf 

Nonh Adiuaie Shipping ccs. 64 | Notes Issued sa | Gout; Bebe, 1,015 

Anglo-Turkish Armaments Credit ......... 25 In Circin. . 522,791,262 | Other Govt. 
Overseas Trade Guarantees .............+. 323 In Bnkg. De- Securities... 563,962,069 
<i partment. 57,428,299 | Other Secs. 4,513,7% 

762 | Silver Coin . 

niece } Amt. of Fid. 

. _ -CTITEG y > © I eevee 
AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS | dent Coin’ & nm 


Bullion (at 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 168s. per oz. 



































April 1, 1939, to January 20, 1940, are:— | fine) see... 219,561 
| (£ thousands) ee 
Ordinary Exp. ... 942,419 Ord. Rev. .... 684,931 580,219,561 580,219,561 
Issues under Def. Gross. borr. 647,828 
| Loan Acts 375,662 Less— . , 
Misc. Issues (net) 6,495 Sinking fds. 81 7 7 
Inc. in balances.. 369 | Net borrowing ... 640,014 | BANKING DEPARTMENT 
— ape gi £ £ 
1,324,945 1,324,945 Props. Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. . 112,291,164 
ae _ TE idee aks 3,451,703 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* 56,687,499 Discts., etc. 3,269,968 
FLOATING DEBT : -_-—_ Securities .. 24,060,037 
Y Other Deps. : 
(£ millions) Bonkers.’ 80,130,611 | 27,330,005 
Wavy d Other Accts. 43,019,907 Notes .......... 57,428,299 
Treasury Me, xe —————_ | Gold & Silver 
Bills a 123,150,518 | Coin ...... 793,252 
Advances Total eee 
Float- “a 197,842,720 | 197,842,780 
Date el ing ing 
Pen. > » Assets * Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis 
Ten Public of Debt ’ =. : -, 
der Tap Depts. Eng- sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts, 
1939 land 
; y ° 7 
Jan. 21 | 426-0| 524-1 37-6 987-5, 561-7 THE WEEK'S CHANGES 
Oct. 14 (531 0,099 8 526 1283 4 752 4 (£ thousands) 
» 21 |5460,6999 490 1294 9 748 9 - - — 
» 28 |$61 0'701-:8 479 1310 7 749 7 hoe Compared with 
Nov. 4 |580 0 7066 590 1345 6 765 6 Ja Oa. | — 
» 11 | 605 0 695 6 57 6 1358 2, 753 2 Both Departments "1940" Last | Last 
» 18 | 630 0/687:5| 57.5 1375 0 745-0 | 1940 | Week | Yer 
» 25 | 665-0 679-7) 53-1 1397 8) 732 8 Bi. 
Dec. 2 | 700 0/'697:5 56 2 1453 7 7537 COMBINED LIABILITIES | pi 
” 9 | 725-0 | 693-0 55 0 1473 0| 748 0 Note circulation .......... 522,791) - 4,658 + 58,94 
» 16 |740 0/705 6 50 5 1496 1 = 1 Deposits ; Public ......... 56,608) + 19,316 + os 
» 231750 0/708 8 55:9 1514.7 764 Bankers’ ...... 80, 22,341) — 38, 
31 | 760-0 | 709-9 | 65-3 1535:2 775 2 Others ......... | 43,020/+ 1,338'+ 6,306 
1940 a - 
Jan. 6 |770-0/718-1 | 58-5 1546-6 776-6 Total outside liabilities. | 702,629 6,151 + es 
» 13 1785 0/689 8 53-2 15280, 743 0 Capital and rest .......... 18,005} + 29) — 
» 20 |800-0 658-1 54-7 1512-8 712:°8 CoMBINED ASSETS _ nl 
Govt. debt and securities 687,269|— 4,890) + 205606 
Discounts and advances 3,270} — — 497| — 15,514 
TREASURY BILLS Other securities .......... 28,574|— 704+ 6,678 
(£ millions) Silver coin in issue dept. | 508) — 3+ 
Gold coin and bullion 1,013) — 27| — 126074 
Per RESERVES ————$| —_—__—_—_ |" 
| Amount Cent. Res. of notes & coin in | 
| Average | Allotted banking department... | 58,222|+ 4,630/— 5,020 
ames | Rate | at Proportion of reserve to | | 
ender | Applied ° Mini- outside liabilities— 
Offered |°"for Aner ° | oo Bankg. dept. (“ pro- | : in 
Rate __ portion ”).... . coves! 32°3%!+ 2°8%!— 55h 
1930 — a | 
Jan. 20 25:0 67°8 23:0 10 3:5 22 | * 
Oct. 13 | 500 1/1030 | 500 (40 8 28 24 COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
20 500 | 98 2 50 0 34 39) — 
” 27| 550 | 99-9 | 55-0 23 8-83 3 ee Oe 
Nov. 3 55 0 |102 6 550 23 439 | | 1940 
» 10| 550 | 95 | 550 (23 466 61 | —_i —_ 
» 17| 650 1058 | 650 23 8-01 49 an. | Jen. | Jeo 
» 24! 650 |1063 | 65-0 23 11 46 60 Jan. | Jan. ie | ao | 
Dec. 1) 650 105-9 650 231021) 42 | 25 3 10 | ) 
8| 650 | 946 | 650 24 648 57 . od 
» Issue Dept. : | | d 
» 15) 650 | 926 | 650 (25 381; 70 | “Notes in circ. | 463-8) 547-4) 536-1] 527-4] 523% 
» 2 65:0 89 5 65 0 24 7-63 67 } Seon in tneien | 
ae ieee oe eS | lee. 62-6) 32:8) 44-1) 528 514 
, Govt. debt and i 5‘ 
5 2 $- 2-8 $ ; oa ; ca = a en ~ ~ o| “ a ae ¢ a 
” ther secs. ... | ( | 5 
eins 4 “ ~— = - —— - e BD ccce | | | 4 
; | o2 0 
On January 19th applications at £99 14s. 6d. per | Gold, valued | 126 4 0-2; 0 2 "ani 168: 
cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, PX. s. perf. oa. | 84°96 168-00\168 00|168 Bed 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday of tollow- leposits : | | | 4 
ing week were accepted as to about 15 per cent. of UE cscs tence | 12-9) 17-2) 27:9) aa Mh 
the amount apphed for and applications at higher Bankers’........ | 118°2! 128°6 115 7} — 3 430 
rices in full. £60-0 millions of Treasury bills are | Others ......... 36:7, 52:7) 42 5 1-4) 1798 
ung offered on January 26th. | EE udensaieoes 167-8, 198-5} 186 1) 181°4) 
| Bkg. Dept. Secs. . ol 153 i 127-4) 117 4) 1123 
: j ele Government... {| 82 |= 38) 33 
NATIONAL SAVINGS Discounts, etc. 18 8| 4 6) 46 a) 24 8) 24:1 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% BONDS | Tam occ. | 122-7) 362-6 190-1] 19a 
The Revenue returns for the eight weeks ended Banking dept. | 6 582 
January 20, 1940, show amounts paid into the reserve ......... | 63:2) 33-7| 45:0 53 6) 
Exchequer of £28,400,000 net or £32,750,000 gross % | % ig , $3 
from sales of National Savings Certificates, and “ Proportion ” 37-6) 16 | 241) 
£30,025,000 gross from 3 per cent. Defence Bonds. ea 


For the week ended January 20, 1940, the receipts - — capita! 
paid in are £3,150,000, £3,500,000 and £2,850,000 _* Government debt is £11,015,1005 
respectively. £14,553,000. 
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January 27, 1940 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest return of the Bank of Finland 
appeared in The Economist of December 9th; 
, of December 23rd; Bulgaria, of Decem- 
ber 30th ; Canada, Jugo-Slavia and Lithuania, of 
wary 6th; India, International Settlements, 
Portugal and Federal Reserve Reporting 
embers of January 13th; Egypt, Hungary, Iran, 
Reichsbank, Roumania, South Africa, Switzerland, 
wnd Turkey, of January 20th, 


US. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Million $’s 
“72 U.S.F.R. Banks Jan. | Dec. ; Jan. , Jan. 
RESOURCES 25, | 27, 17, 24, 
Gold certifs. on hand | 1939 | 1939 | 1940 1940 
and due from Treas. | 11,905) 15,174 15,433 15,483 
Total reserves ......... 12,365, 15,453 15,829 15,905 
Total cash reserves 449 269 386 413 
Total bills Coommnad 4 8 7 7 
Bills bt. in open mkt.. 1) Nil | Nil | Nil 
Total bills on hand ... 5 8 7 7 
Industrial advances ... 15 11} ll 11 
Tol U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,564 2,489 2,477 2,477 
Total bills and secs. ... 2,584 2,509 2,495 2,495 
Total resources ......... 15,636 18,879, 19,185 19,169 
LIABILITIES | 
BR. notes in circn. .. 4,319 4,978 4,850 4,828 
¢ of excess mr. } 
res. over reqts. | 3,600 5,050, 5,500 5,590 
Deposits: §Member- | 
bank reserve account | 9,166 11,493 12,020 12,148 
Govt. deposits cecocces 767 646 575 507 
= a sssases | 10,403 12,817, 13,273 13,368 
inandsurplus| 311 312 314 315 
Toul liabilities ........ | 15,636 18,879 19,185 19,169 
a ae 184°0% 86°8% 87° 3% 87°4% 


Reserve 
US.F.R. BANKS AND 
Trsasury COMBINED : 


RESOURCES | 
Monetary gold stock .. | 14,640 17,620 17,805 17,879 
Treas. & bk. currency | 2,812 2,963 2,968 2,969 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation. . 6,623 7,663 7,405 7,365 
Treasury cash and de- 
posits with F.R. Bks. 3,521 3,063 2,936 2,888 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 





l jon. Dec. | Jan. Jan. 

27, | 17, | % 
L—% 1939 1940. 1940 
Tol gold reserves ... |5710°5 7142-5 7634:27728-6 
Total bills discounted 1:8 2:7 2:4 2:4 

Bills bt. in open mkt... | 0:2 Nil Nil Nil 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 724-6 773°5 752-3 752:3 
Total bills and securts. | 730°5 778-2 756°8 756:8 

Deposits : Member- | 

bank reserve account 4914-1 6096-4 6571-6 6705-2 
ie 898% 90°9% 91-7% 91-9% 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 


THE ECONOMIST 


BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 


Jan. | Dec.; Jan. Jan. 

19 ai, 1l, 18, 

ASSETS 1939 1939 | 1940 1940 
I dicta ettainensenne 87,265 97,266 97,267 97,267 
Bills : Commercial 9,863 12,830 12,412 12,675 
Bought abroad 747 39 39 39 
Advances on securities | 3,417 3,564 3,496 3,476 
Thirty-day advances... 459 236 473 287 

Loans to State without 

interest : (a) general | 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 
(6) provisional ..... 20,627 20,473 20,473 20,473 
Prov. adv. to State Sy ee 11,800 14,750 14,750 
S.F. bds., &otherassets 9,624 11,587 11,476 11,353 


LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation ... 109271 149416 152392 151725 


Deposits: Public ...... 5,599 1,993 1,863 1,861 

Private 24,041 13,143 12,792 13,216 
Other liabilities ......... 3,091 3,243 3,240 3,418 
Gold to sight liabilities 62°7% 59°0% 58:1% 58:2% 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—Million £A’s 


| Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 

| 16, l, 15, 

ASSETS | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Gold and English stg. | 16°03, 16-08] 16-08 16-08 
Other coin, bullion, &c. | 5°24 7:73) 8-27 7:05 
Call money, London... 19-83 29-14) 27-05 27-96 
Secrts. and Treas. bills | 98-32 102-89) 99-31! 98-71 
Discounts and advances | 15-82 19-38 19-69) 21-37 

LIABILITIES | 

Notes issued ..........+. 48°53 56-77, 54-28 52-78 
Deposits. etc. ......... 87-60 98-51! 97:06) 99-91 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million belgas 


Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
19, 4, ll, 18, 
1939 | 1940 1940 1940 
I cc rtnethntinwss 3,433 3,596, 3,598] 4553 
Foreign exchange, etc. 920 630 629) << 
Bills and securities...... *566, 1,490, 1,517, 1,515 
GEE, wrcccatecnencee 33 179 159 163 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 4,367 5,658 5,6444 5,656 
Deposits : Govt. ...... 96 2! 0} 5 
a *456 180 202 185 


* Not fully comparable ; these items in 1940 state- 
ments are about 16 million belgas lower than on old 
basis. 

NATIONAL BANK OF DENMARK 
Million kroner 


| Dec. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 

31, 31, 30, 30, 

ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 1939 | 1939 

Gold coin and bullion _ 117-6) 117°4 117:3 117°3 
Foreign bills & balances 112-2 8:3 7:8 7:4 
Home bills, loans, etc. 398°9 495-2) 508-8 630:2 
Advances to Treasury 59°5' 72:5 112-2 146°6 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... 441:1) 488:0, 518:8 599-8 
PUNO cccncccccccecce 141-7, 63:3 67-7) 134:2 
Foreign liabilities ...... 28:2 30:6 50:2 56-4 





183 


BANK OF ESTONIA 
Million Estonian krones 





| Jan. | Dec Dec 
: 15, 
ASSET | 1939 | 1939 
Gold coin & gold bullion| 34-30} 40-92} 40- 
Net foreign exchange | 16°54] 4:1 
Home bills discounted | 13-11] 23-7 
Loans and advances... | 11-21) 19-86} 22 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 49-19] 63-24! 65 
Sight dep. and current | } ‘ 
accounts, of which... | 34°77) 26-56} 
(a) Government... 18-71} "= 97) 
(6) Bankers ...... 3 41) 29] 1 
Reserve ratio .......----. 605% 50: 50:25 47 


NETHERLANDS BANK-—AMillion florins 








| Jan. Dec. | Jan. | Jan. 

16, > > 15, 

ASSETS | 1939 | 1939 } 1940 | 1940 
IE “inanidinnndainabuanecie 11461 -2}1013-6)1013-51013-5 
cat | 28-3] 12-2 10-7) 1l-4 
Home and for. bills ... | 11-4; €2 10-8} 11-0 
Loans and advances ... | 305-4; 222-0] 243-2) 254-5 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 972-4/1134-9' oot as. 9 
Deposits: Govt. ...... | 174-9|Dr15- a v.15 
Other ...... | 679: 7| 224 7 188: 8. 4l 2: 226-9 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N. Z.’s 





a “Jan. ; Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 

| “16, | , , | 15, 

ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Gold, and stg. exch.... | 7:17) 9 9:66 9-67 
Advances to State ... | 17-00 23- 24-12) 24-20 
Investments ............ | 3°60, 3-5@ 3-09) 3-04 

LIABILITIES | | 

Bank Notes ............ 15-83) 19-18 18-90) 18-72 
Demand liabs.: State | 2°80 2°60 2-94] 3-06 
Banks and others ... | 8-14) 13-37 13-08) 13-17 
Reserves to sight liabs. '26:8%'27-9% 27:-6%|27:6% 


BANK OF NORWAY 
Million kroner 


Jan. | Dec. ; Dec. ; Jan. 
. 1m) So & 
ASSETS 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1940 
Gold reserve ............ 147-7) 120-@) 120-0) 120-0 
Bal. abroad & for. bills | 185-6, 88-1; 86:0) 76-7 
Gold, not in gold res.... 62°8 86:6 86-6) 86°6 
Nor. & for. govt. secs. | 135-4 141-1) 141-0; 139-2 
Discounts and loans... | 114°8 305-0, 307-6, 304-4 
LIABILITIES | { 
Notes in circulation ... | 458°2 581-8 574-7) 553-6 
Deposits at sight ...... 144-7 86:3 94-4 103-3 


BANK OF SWEDEN.—AMillion kronor 


























a an. | Dec. | s ‘ 
Million paper pesos E oe _ 15, i= 7 
| Dec. | Nov. | Nov. | Dec. BANK OF GREECE.—Million drachmae ASSETS 1939 | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 
| 15, 30, 15, | Jan. , Dec. | Dec. ; Jan. Gold reserve ...........- | 591-9] 608-9) 580-0) 578-6 
ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 1939 49 23, 31, 7 Govt. secs.: Swedish 107-0} 228-Q) 232-9) 257-9 
Goldathome ......... 1,224 1,224 1,224 1,224 ASSETS 1939 1939 1939 | 1940 Foreign 34-6; 37 32°6| 23-6 
Other gold & for. exch. 75 141 158 173 Gold and for. exchange 3,836 4,032 4,223 4,223 Gold abroad not in res. | 115 7 124: 98:5, 44:8 
int. Govt. bond.. 119 119 119 119 State sec. in for. curr. 112 123 123 123 Blces. with for. banks.. } 358-5; 208 251-6, 325-0 
Treasury bonds... J 397 396 396 396 Bills discounted......... 733 733 728 723 Bills payable in Sweden 12 6} 196 189-6) 154-6 
LIABILITIES AGVERCED  coccecccccccces 8,019 12,190 12,351 12,401 Bills payable abroad... | 350 6 15 13-3; 12-7 
in circulation ... 1,083 1,149 1,155 1,153 BURS GIN ccciccccsecccces 4,180 4,084 4,084 4,084 FEI. nccecsscccciase 35 ‘| 182 198-4) 196-5 
its: Government | 118 87 104 218 LIABILITIES LIABILITIES 
Banks ey 314 483 524 430 Notes in circulation ... 6,850 9,603 9,453 9,229 Notes in circulation ... | 947-0)1341- §)1361-8)1320-5 
Certs. of Participation 317 159 111 106 Dep. and current accts. | 9,942 11,367 11,458 11,655 Deposits : Government | 376-2! 365: 228-1) 230-5 
rat 85 79°1% 77 7:3 F rei h. liabilit 239 477 538 497 Bank: d oth 608-8; 137 196-0; 177-9 
ratio 6% % 2% \77° 3% *oreign exch. liabilities 2 477 , anks and others 08 °t 37° , | . 
EXCHANGE RATES 
(a) Rates fixed by Bank of Fngland (b) Market Rates 
Par of cae > a5 
London on }Gxchange Jan. 19, Jan. 20, | Jan. 22, | Jan. 23, | Jan. 24, Jan. 25, Dae of al : 7 fon 
per £ 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 London on Exchange o> > om oi im — > 
New Yorn, @ | 4 b0<: [#O21p— 4°OZIp— | F-O2Ip—|4-O219— | 4-O21-— (4-021 7— oer 6 ae 
| 03! 03) O31} 031) O3lo 0310 Tallinn, Ekr. | 18°159) 16lg* | 16l9* 16lg* | 16lg* | 161g* } 1614* 
do. do. 4 O35qt f/4-033qt f 4-O35qt f 4-0354s //4-0354$ //4-0354¢ f | Riga, Lats, ... | 25-22ip| 20%* | 205g* | 205g* | 205g* | 205g* | 2085" 
Montreal, $ | 4°862, |4°43-47 |4:43-47 4:43-47 4:°43-47 [4-43-47 4:43-47 Budapest, Pen. | 27-82 | 221g* | 22l,* 2213* 221,* 2219* 221g* 
do, do, |...) = A AT gt f)4-471gt (4-47 lat f/4-4714$ 114-471 gt f/4-4714¢ f | Kovno, Lit ... | 48-66 23lg* | 23lg* | 231g* | 23tg* | 231g | 231g* 
Paris, Fr, 124-20 |176lo- = '17610- 17619—- 176lo— = |17610- 1761o- | Copenhagen,Kr| 18-159 | 205g—5g | 205g—5g | 205g—5g | 2039-1 1)@207; 5-54 | 207;6—34 
| } 17654 17634 17654 1763. 17634 17634 Mites Be 02-46 7714-7834 mes 47714 ~7834\7714 aoall 771 2-79 17754-7914 
Brussels. Bel 35 -00fa|23- 80-95 23-80-95) 23-80-95 23-80-95 23-80-95 23-70-85 7 — 3 | 78:49(b) \78 -45(6) | 78 48(b)| 78:50(b% 78-66(b)) 78-93(6) 
Amst’d’m. FI 12-107 | 7-53-58) 7°53-58 7-53-58) 7-53-58) 7°53-58) 7°53-58 | Belerade, Din. |276°32 165* | 165* 165* | 165* 165* 165* 
Batavia, Fl... | 12-11 | 7-47-55) 7-47-55, 7-47-55) 7-47-55] 7°47-55, 7-47-55 | & > a. 4 “\. | 200*(g) | 200*(g) | 200*(g) | 200*(g) 200*(g) | 200*(g) 
do. do. | 7-57¢f | 7-57¢f | 7-57tf | 7-57tf | 7-S7tf | 7-57¢f Sofia, Lev. 673-66 320* 320* 320* 320* 325* 325* 
Switzer!’d, Fr | 25° 221» |17-85-95|17 85-95 17-85-95 17-85-95/17-85-95 17-85-95 | Helsingfors,Mk|193-23 | 230* 235* | 240* 240* | 240* | 245* 
Nockh’im. Kr. | 18-159 |16-85-95!16-85-95 1685-95116 85-95 16-85-95 16°85-95 | Alexandria, Pst|  97l¢ | 9759-55 | 9759-53 | 9759-5 | 9759-53 | 975g—5g | 973g-5g 
Bila, Ks 18-159 |17-65-75| (7-65-7517 65-75 17 -65-75,17 65-75. 17-65-75 | agsand. Pr... 125-2210 | 38°4*, | 3854" | 3854" | 385q* | 3854 | 3854" 
Aires, 11°45 |17°50- |17°50- 17°50- |17°50- (17°50- (17°40- aoe a ae 39 -80(b)| 39 -80(6), 39 -80(5) | 39 80(b)} 39 -80(5)} 39 -80(b) 
P. Pesos | 17-75] 17:75, 17°75 17-75, 17°75) «17-65 | Lisbon, Bsc. | 110 —|10734—  |10734— |1073g—  |10754— [10 754— 1073 4- 
do. | 17-77¢f | 17° 77$f | 17° 77$F | 17-77$f | 17-77$f | 17-674 fF | | 10812! _108!p : 10819| 10ste . 108i, _ 10834 
7 * | 510* 10* | 10 10* 510* 
2 | Istanbul, as } 110 | 510 j 21(b) 21(b) j 21(b) (by } 521(b 
FORWARD RATES Ath | a5 ‘| 7S35e | 535 | s35* | ease | suse | sase 
thens, Dr... } 535* 535* 535* 53 i 
tai following rates are for one month, which form the basis for | Bicharest, Lei | 813-8 | 535" | 335* | 535* | 535* | 535" | 535% 
gs for other periods, to a maximum of three months. India, Rup... | ¢18d. [1715j6— |1715;6— [1715y9- 17151 6- I7isyg— | }1715) a 
. 18116 18116) 1816; 18ly¢ 181j6) lig 
iP | Kobe. Yen +24-58d. | 14lg—3g | 14le—3g | 14lg—5¢ | 14lg—5g 14li6—D¢ | 1416-516 
London on Jan. 19, | Jan. 20, ' Jan. 2 22, | Jan. 23, | Jan. 24, | Jan. 25, | tae jaae~e | aes Bae af 3 
} ) 9 1940 1940 1940 Hongkong, $ f \L413;g—  [14l5ig— [1415)g— [14l3ig— [1415;6— 114 16— 
_— —_ —_ , |} U5} — 15his 15lje} — 15h16 oa 15hi6 
_ — Rio, Mil. .. t5-890d Z5x0*% | 35z0* 3530* 3530% 35x09 31g* 
New Y x | Valparaiso,Pes 40 | 1 110* 110* 110* 110* |} 110* 
Menace | CRA) SaecPer p-Par | par) fap-Par| Mp-Par | Lima Sol CO) |, 17-38 [igi~att, 921% 19ieatrstotmaiid 20-22, | 20-22 
oe POEMS nw... see ) 2 2 . | 9 9 on —231 
Paris, ceanes Par | ar Par | Par bar Par Montevideo, $ |t 51d. lo 21- 23 a 3 Laie — Lae S 4 = ro. =? 
uses, cents .. Par-2d | Par-2d | Par-2d | Par-2d | Par-2d | Par-2d on $ (it 28d. (2 peers PS 6 =i6 | “avesie | ors a 7 ‘ai we 
2 iterdam, cents 1 lop—Par |1!op—Par |1lop—Par |11op—Par |1lop—Par }1 !op—Par Bogen, Pe.” it ie a e) Ge ms i, 61" 60" 
Stockholn | 3p-Par | 3p—Par 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par 8 Ys > — 
Onlo, re” GFE oases. 3p-Par | 3p-Par 3p-Par | 3p-Par  3p-Par | 3p-Par * Sellers. ¢ Seven. + Pence per unit of local currency. an 234130 since dollar 
Maan OO" 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par devaluation on February 1, 1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. 
Te ennmeameneeteeecoees 2lop-Par '2\op-Par 2!)p-Par '2l2p—Par 2!2p-Par'2lop-Par = (4) Rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices. (d) Official. 
pf = Premium d = Discount. (+) 90 days. f) Mail Transfer. (¢) Trade payments rate. 
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BANK CLEARINGS 


Publication of the weekly returns of Town Clearing, Metropolitan 

























































































Company Registrations.—Particulars 
published by Messrs Jordan and Sons 
show company registrations as follows :— 


SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 181) 


a 1938 1939 
Alders (Tamworth), Ltd.—Trading Public cos.—No.... 197 179 
profit for the year to October 31, 1939, of wh. Itd. by gte. 103 101 


£29,115 (£22,238). To general reserve, 
£1,000 (£1,000). To debenture redemp- 
tion fund, £1,000 (£1,000). To bad debts 
reserve, £500. Carry-forward, £3,337 
(£2,122). 


Bank of Nova Scotia.—Total assets, 


Nom. capital £ 8,742,976 8,790,648 
Private cos.—No.... 12,414 10,398 
Nom. capital £ 60,997,075 41,009,840 
In the 4-month war period, registrations 
fell from 3,990 to 2,093. There were seven 
companies registered with a share capital 


December 31, 1939, $343,491,516. Cash, Of £1,000,000 or more, while certain 
$67,130,107 ($54,800,214). Call loans, property (Industrial and Provident) com- 
$6,312,197 ($9,495,313). Other loans, panies converted themselves into limited 
$117,924,846 ($103,371,066). Deposits, companies. 


$279,766,509 ($253,291,054). Net profit, 
$2,033,333 ($1,980,770). To officers’ 
pension fund, $190,000 ($185,000). Written 
off bank premises, $250,000. Carry- 
forward, $1,174,560 ($1,021,226). 


Ben Hall, Ltd.—Pro‘it for the year to 
November 30, 1939, £33,841 (£23,383). 
Dividend, 10 per cent., also bonus 5 per 
cent., making 15 per cent. against a divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. with no bonus for 


Caledonian Insurance Company.— 
Until further notice, a bonus at rate of 20s. 
per cent. will be paid under ordinary with- 
profit whole life assurances, endowment 
assurances and double endowment assu- 
rances becoming claims by death or 
maturity in 1940. Bonus will be added for 
each year’s premium due and paid, or each 
year entered upon in case of paid-up 
policies, since December 31, 1936. 




















1937-38. Central Hanover Bank of New York. 
Baring Brother d hives —Total assets at December 30, 1939, 
Total tho at ae. ~ totalled $1,211,808,087, compared with 
; 3 > ——-« $1,042,703,000 at December 31, 1938. 


£20,819,891, compared with £23,001,356 
a yearago. Cash, £3,320,743 ({£4,556,986). 
Short-dated British Government securities, 
£6,822,481 (£6,580,449). Other British 
Government securities, £820,072 
(£1,357,908). Acceptances, etc. £5,630,608 
(£6,017,596). Current and other accounts, 
£16,100,812 (£16,747,847). Acceptances 
£1,646,156 (£3,180,812). 





Deposits, $1,106,736,120 ($939,260,000). 


International Combustion. — Total 
receipts for the year to September 30, 1939, 
£303,500 (£236,334). To reserves, £50,000 
(£50,000) ; income tax, £135,000 
(£55,000). Ordinary dividend and bonus 
total 32} per cent. as before. Carry- 
forward, £12,209 (£21,510). 
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Comparison with previous weeks 


Bank Bills Trade Bills 





Clearing, Country Cheque Clearing is suspended, but particulars of pam a 
. ; > . . oans i 
aoe clearings appeared on page 67 of The Economist, of January 13, Months'4 Months 6 Months 3 Months 4 Months 6 Monthy 
1939 % % 7% % oO | o, o 
PROVINCIAL £906, BS cscs: 34-15g | 1732-114 114 lig 219-3 234-3 3-3ly 
1940 | 
(£ thousands) Sey | eee 3q—11, 131¢ 114 13g-112 | 212-3 | 234-3 | 3.31 
ined ” ul a e-l | Ae-13s, 1846 1l4 2lo-3 | 234-3 3-31, 
a eee | ee 11g | 13z0-11g 1346 11g 212-3 234-3 | 3-31 
} , Week ended Aggregate from a - i 1, 1 l 93 ve 
pone wets ented Saturday January 1 to a ee as Mi os ee Se ae S3lp 
| Dec. 31, | Dec. 30, Jan.21, | Jan. 20,' Jan. 21, | Jan. 20, 
| 1938 | 1939 Change "1939" “1940 |” 1939 1940 
oc: Ey ’ NEW YORK 
No. of working . 
days :-— | 24 24 % 6 6 18 17 The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates ; 
New York :— “8 
BIRMINGHAM 8,816 8,112 — 7:9 2,405 2,867 8,699 8,738 
BRADFORD ... | 2,973 | 6,427 +116°1 632 1,106 2,620 3,894 Jan. 25, Dec. 27, Jan. 3, Jan. 10, Jan. 17, Jan.2% 
BRISTOL... 4,463 5,179 + 16-1 1,282 1,878 3,976 4,871 1939 1939 1940 1940 1940 1940 
DEINE sncinpdesbeos 2,963 2,941 — 0-7 882) 1,081 2,508 3,076 % % % % % % 
LEICESTER ... 2,622 2,559 — 2:5 705 738 2,486 2,809 SD. cc chisctuieavasensos 1 1 1 1 1 1 
LIVERPOOL ... 22,359 + 13-3 4,983 | 5,532 16,025 17,102 Time money (90 days’ mixed 
MANCHESTER 38,733 + 17:2 8,993 |11,042 30,487 36,199 GD  “Unctanthescuansesnkiess 1lp 11g 1lo 1lp 11, lp 
NEWCASTLE... 5,210 |— 43 1,494, 1,589 4,741 4,973 Bank acceptances :— ———— Selling Rates —————, 
NOTTINGHAM 14ll — 18-6 487 538 1,751 1,557 Members—eligible, 90 dys. 12 lo lo lo lp ly 
peeencenememene a — — ——_—_—_—_—_—_ Non-mem.—eligible,90dys. lo lo lo lp lo ly 
Total: 9 Towns | 81,795 | 91,827 + 12-3 21,863 | 26,371 | 73,293 83,219 Commercial accept., 90 days 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Lo ' ===. 22,502 | 23,439 + 4-2 6,426 5,529 22,611 23,739 
SHEFFIELDM... son see eee 1,125 932 3,814 2,761 _ 
es : New York o Jan. 18,| Jan. 19, | Jan. 20, Jan. 22, | Jan. 23, Jan. 4, 
¢ Clearing of suburban cheques through local clearing discontinued from . 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 | 1940 
September 7, 1939. 
London :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
‘ CABOEB ccccccceconsocescs 39658 3961. 39653 | 39658 | 3971, 3981, 
MONEY RATES Demand ...........044- 39633 39553 | 396 396 «| :397 398 
eee 2:247g°  2-+245¢ 2:2454| 2:245g | 2-25 2: 264 
LONDON SIGINT, ccsgnecesane 16°84 16°83 16°83 16°82\2| 16°83 | 16-90 
Switzerland, Fr. 22:°4212 22-4210, 22:43 22°4212| 22 4210) 22-43 
Realy, LAse.....cc0e 5-05 5-05 5°05 5°05 5-05 5°05 
Jan. 18, Jan. 19, Jan. 20, Jan. 22, Jan. 23, Jan. 24,Jan. 25 | Berlin, Mark ..... . | 40°20 | 40:20 | 40-20 | 40:20 | 40-20 | 40-20 
1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 Amsterdam, Gldr. ...... 53-24 53°17 53-17 | 53-15 | 53-14 | 53-11 
Copenhagen, Kr. ...... 19°32lp 19-32lp 19-3212) 19-32lg} 19-32lo! 19-32% 
RTE. asscaxbonekacenses 22:7212 22-7212) 22-72i2| 22-72!2| 22:7212| 22:72 
Bank rate (changed o% o% o% © oo Stockholm, Kr. ......... 23°8212| 23-82 23°82 23°82 23°82!2| 23-82 
from 3% Oct. 26, | AtMOMA, IDE. ..000000c000008 Ungq’t’'d) Unq’t’'d  Ung’t’d| Unq’t’d| 0-732! Unq'td 
ee ae raaae | 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 Montreal, Can. § ...... 88:°125 | 88-125 88-060 | 88-125 | 88°125 | 88-250 
Market rates of discount DG TED dnvnaceusnssese 23:49 23:49 23-49 23°49 | 23°49 | 23-49 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts! 11) lle lyg Msgo-1lyg6 1 Hyg 11g9—Ny6g 1130-116 ee 8-10 8-10 8-10 8:00 | 7-85 7:85 
3 months’ do. ....... '13z0—11g = lig L1j6 = Mzo—I1y6 Mgo—Ly6 L1go-Hyjg) Ate B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) 22°85 22:85 22°85 22:80 | 22:90 | 22:9 
4 months’ do. ....... 1316 13; Ll Ll, l l Llg Brazil, Milreis ............ 5-10 5-10 5°10 5-10 } 5°10 5°10 
6 months’ do. ....... ll, Alg | Mg—11q D1g—11g Dg—-114 11g-L1g 119-114 E 
Discount Treasury Bills 
EEE sceesnssecer | Ihe lle llig Ll Lli¢ llig 1 
a 11)6—-1530 L1y6—l5z2 11) ¢—I5s0 L1y6-] lis llig Live , 
Loans—Day-to-day ... | 54-114 5-114 Sq—-11q 34-1 1-114 1-11g 1-114 Official Buying Rates for Bank Notes : 
hat a 3g—-llqg 3 g—Lly —llg 34-1 l-llg. 1=1ly 1-lig 
Deposit allwncs.: Bk. | 2 1p 1p 1 1, lp lo The following rates were fixed on January 25, 1940 :— 
Discount houses etcall | 2 12 Je 1, 12 2 New York, $4-11; Montreal, $4°54; Paris, 178lof. ; Brussels, 24: 15b. ; Amster 
AS MOTOR 2..00.0000000000 4 4 4 34 54 34 54 dam, 7:68f1. ; Switzerland, 18-10f.; Stockholm, 17°40kr. ; Oslo, 18-25kr.; Buess 


Aires, 18-20 paper pesos ; Java, 7-75c. 





Metropolitan Trust, Ltd.—Report for 
year to January 1, 1940, shows gross 
revenue, £158,426 (£164,259). Net profit, 
£55,215 (£60,674). To taxation, £22,549 


(£23,433). Ordinary dividend maintained 
at 12 per cent. Carry-forward, £59,856 
(£56,601). Investments valuation, based 


on market values, shows a depreciation of 
approximately £575,000 on the book cost 
of £3,185,394, against £445,000 on 4 
book cost of £3,221,634 at January, 
1939. 


National City Bank of New York.— 
Total assets end of 1939, $2,509,395,688 
($2,009,182,632); cash, $933,912,307 
($531,718,844). U.S. Government obli- 
gations, $733,592,491  ($668,795,810). 
Loans, etc., $530,725,121 ($521,981,489). 
Deposits, $2,331,257,943 ($1,835,286,500). 
Dividend, $3,100,000 (same). Capi 
$77,500,000 (same). Surplus, $52,500,000 
($46,500,000). Undivided _ profits, 
$15,018,584 ($13,554,940). 


Scottish Union and National Insu- 
rance Company.—New life business 
completed during 1939 was 2,489 policies 
for about £ 1,459,400 gross and £1,365,000 
net, the latter being a reduction of 31 p@ 
cent. on 1938 net figures. 

Standard Bank of South Afric 
Ltd.—Total assets, September 30, 1s 
£88,098,701  (£87,183,999). Cash, 
£,15,465,804 (£15,446,730). Investments 
£.15,437,506 (£16,310,092). _ Bills “ 
counted, £37,541,829  (£36,809,379) 
Deposits, £68,659,582 (£68,294,109). 


(Continued on page 187) 
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TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 


British Railways and London Transport Board 


Publication of Weekly Traffic Returns is now Suspended. 


IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


| 
Aggregate Gross Receipts | Aggregate Gross Receipts, 





Jan. 19, 1940 3 weeks 
s (£7000) (£7000) 
Company 
| Pass. Goods Total Pass. Goods Total 
' 
st & Co. Down— 
nn ecreccane | £71 o@ 21 4:8 0-9 | s7 | 
in co ccenuaden 2:1 0:6 2:7 6:0 1:5 7 
t Northern— 
ora39 tts ivpnesaceaases 7:6 9:3 16:9 24:7 25-4 50- 
BORD .ncccccccccccccccccece 8:7 10°9 19-6 28°5 30-2 58° 
Great Southern— 
BED cccccccccccseee 27-1 41-6 68°7 86-7 123-2 209- | 
1940 26°8 41:9 68:7 88:4 128-0 216: 


| @ Ob 
24 S 
' vu on 
Name 2 vu 
| eB S 
; 


i | 
‘ 


} 


e | 
Bengal & N. Western | 13 |Dec. 31 


Bengal-Nagpur ...... | 39 | 3] 
Bombay, Bar. & C.I. | 40 \Jan. 10 
Madras & S.Mahratta | 39 |Dec. 31 
§, Indian ...........+++ 37 | 20 
t 10 days. 

SOUTH & C 

1940 

Antofagasta ........... 3 Jan. 21 
Argentine N.E. ...... | 29 20 
B.A. and Pacific...... 28 13 
B.A. Gt. Southern... | 28 13 
B.A. Western ......... | 28 13 
Central Argentine.... | 29 20 
Central Uruguay ... 28 13 
Leopoldina ............ 2 13 
a 2 15 
United of Havana 29 20 


¢ Receipts in Argentine pesos. 


(d) Receipts in Uruguayan currency. 


INDIAN 
Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
tor Week Receipts 
or tr or 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs 
+11,34,007 83,442) 86,46,137 - 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


7,27,231 


+33,58,000. + 3,34,488 7,77,40,289 + 87,59,739 
+35,29,000) — 8,000) 9,18,35,000 + 16,13,000 
+28,56,000 + 1,62,608 5,69,97,830 + 15,71,569 
$16,00,244 + 1,44,898) 3,92,87,624 2,62,872 
t 11 days. 

ENTRAL AMERICAN 
£20,380 + 8,540 55,330) 4 20,570 
$116,800 6,900 4,642,300 159,500 
+1,340,000 211,000 34,713,000 498,000 
$2,904,000 + 96,000 59,182,000 574,000 
$912,000 + 56,000) 20,848,000) + 1,558,000 
$1,648,800 — 526,700, 52,647,100)+ 480,900 
f d202,518 + 41,090 4,674,236)+ 206,025 
ef 26,931 9,939 546,489) + 28,856 
f M1693000 375,000 3,235,000'— 479,000 
L £21,586 3,402 41,247 3,695 
at £9,925) + 6,106 9,925) 4 6,106 
£14,810 5,714 493,121 19,978 


¢ Fortnight. 


CANADIAN 


Lh 1940 
Canadian National ...| 2 Jan. 14 
Canadian Pacific ......| 2 14 


§ 
3,741,181 
>.637,000) 4 


626,178 
511,000 


(a) Converted at official rate. 
(e) Converted at ** controlled rate.”’ 


$ $ 
7,361,345 -+ 1,439,085 
5,071,000 819,000 
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BANK BALANCE SHEETS 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 


(£ thousands) 











Dec. Dec. | Dec. Dec. 
LIABILITIES 31, 31, | ASSETS 31, 31, 
1938 1939 1938 1939 
oe £ oe) oe £ £ 
Share capital issued :— Coin, notes, etc....... 34,321 36,592 
600,000 ““A” £5, Balances with other 
with 14s. paid... 420 420 DEE biti cptetiettiieiain 10,651 13,701 
7,889,416 £5, with | Money at call and 
Me ME dackscese 7,889 7,889 WEE Weciinscontsers 17,991 19,451 
1,170,000 £1, fully Bills discounted ...... 32,190 60,038 
GE? cacpaeieecen 1,170 1,170 | Investments ......... 83,358 
Reserve fund ......... 8,500 8,500 | Bank of British West 75,464 
Profit and Loss ...... 574 521 p RE 50 ’ 
Current deposit and | Yorkshire Penny Bank 281 
other accounts 310,383 336,078 Lloyds and National 
Due to. subsidiary | Provincial foreign 600 600 
companies ......... wa 235 | Coutts and Company 2,000 2,000 
Acceptances, etc. 7,952 11,432 | Grindlay and Co. 514 514 
§ PIII © iccnevnesnee 139,586 139,122 
| Bank premises ...... 7,394 7,331 
Acceptances, etc. 7,952 11,432 
ROD csscecenceos 336,888 366,245 ' oe 336,888 366,245 
WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
(£ thousands) 
Dec. Dec. | Dec Dec, 
31, a. 31, 31, 
1938 1939 | 1938 1939 
LIABILITIES £ £ ASSETS x 
7,070,990 £4 shares, | Coin, notes, etc....... 37,078 37,640 
Be EE so xanasrsuane 7,071 7,071 | Balances with other 
2,249,167 £1, fully | eee 12,775 16,307 
WOM yictsascabnivnns 2,249 2,249 | Money atcall & notice 20,803 34,047 
PRE dndcaconesiedec 9,320 9,320 | Bills discounted ...... 40,943 45,161 
Current deposit, etc. | Investments ......... 112,186 103,227 
SCCOUMED 2000 cceccees 346,221 366,479 | Advances............00. 134,130 141,451 
Notes in circulation, | Acceptances, etc. 24,176 20,912 
Isle of Man ...... 13 13 | Westminster Foreiga 
Acceptances, etc. ... 24,176 20,912 | Ba tbdegduannaal 1,080 1,080 
Profit and loss ...... 1,090 1,039 | Ulster Bank ......... 1,912 1,912 
F PRMD veiccccnccceses 5,057 5,346 
: re 390,140 407,083 ° "OMY csccecnce 390,140 407,083 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
(£ thousands) 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
31, 31, 31, 31, 
LIABILITIES 1938 1939 ASSETS 1938 1939 
£ x ; £ £ 
14,372,956 ‘ A ’ shares IN ng ree 40,420 43,227 
£5 with £1 paid up 14,373 14,373 Balances with other 
1,437,296 ‘ B’ shares SD Susncatancenens 17,229 20,554 
£1 fully paid ...... 1,437 1,437 Moneyatcall& notice 30,564 30,346 
Reserve fund ......... 9,500 9,500 With banks abroad... 2,557 5,136 
Profit and loss......... 1,179 1,103. British Govt. Treas. 
Current, deposit and BUNS". diiesaenensachea 34,265 63,300 
other accounts 397,667 433,583 British bills of ex- 
Notes in circulation I cenetnhutai 4,623 4,633 
(Isle of Man)...... 7 7 | Colonial &foreign bills 2,067 2,250 
Acceptances ......... 2,931 2,121 | Investments ......... 107,907 108,150 
Endorsements ...... 37,611 27,416 | Nat. Bank of Scotland 3,023 3,070 
Indian Premises Co. 55 55 
Lloyds, etc., Foreign 
NL: abineassuaisan 600 600 
Loans and advances 164,402 159,257 
Items in transit ...... 7,212 10,169 
Other assets ......... 1,740 1,794 
Bank premises ...... 7,499 7,462 
Acceptances .....s.0. 2,931 2,121 
Endorsements......... 37,611 27,416 
rere 464,705 489,540 Total ............ 464,705 489,540 





*Int. an 
Company i or Total | *#y- Prev. 
\+Final able Year 
, BANKS 
kOf Montreal ... 2 Mi 2 
Com. Bkng of Sydney 354% coe ; 31o* 
Royal Bank Canada... | 2 Mar. 1 2 
TEA & RL BBER | 
Aberfoyle Plntns. ... 5* Feb. 8] Nil* 
ungloon Rbr, . , 2iok Feb 8) Nil* 
» Assam Tea ......... 5* Jan. 31) 5* 
adjah Rubber... i Feb. 2! Nil* 
labiRubber 00) | 21,8 Feb. 2| Nil* 
ong Landor Rubber 219% oe il* 
Orehaut Tea ... i 2lo® Feb, 6 “4* 
Merlimau Pegoh ...... | 5* Feb. 23! Nil* 
aiping Rubber 4 |Feb.17] 5 
ebing Rubber 210* Feb, 2) N il* 
| MINING vai 
- Tin (Nigeria) Tlo* “e 2 ti 
mperor Mines Siw)|Beb:29e1 Ste 
loma Gold ......... lw 1/6ps "Mier. Gell wasp 
Petaling Tin... 2.) | 158 Feb. 6) 5* 
Weefontein Colly. ... a, aa ooo 35 
INDUSTRIALS | | 
0-/ Teleg lot } 3 3 
BeBe Tee | tet | om i 
nett (J.) and ¢ 0 3 6 8 
: \. AO... ‘ 6109 
Bennis Combustion | 5" ‘ 5* 
Bn eham Investmt.| 5lof 8 81 
uestone and Elvin... |... 7lo|Mar. 1) N 7 7 
mt. Invest. Trust... | “7+ | 12°]... 12 
Bat. N. Guinea Devpt.|  21*| Feb. 21) 2* 
- (Matthew) | 2ioe ; sio* 
avilland Aircr: F165 
F Uatorial Te... co “1 = st 
Roland Aircraft’. | “je |? se 
er Crepe Paneer | "2 ; 
chara Pree | ot) : 
| HA 


Company 


Genatosan 
Hall (Ben) pails 
Head, Wrightson 
cm + jadex 
Humber (Def.) 
Imperial 
ues GE Mab secs 
RUE, Ble ccesecese 
Lawrie (Alex.) ... 
Lloyd and Yorath 
Lotus, Ltd. .. ‘ 
Loveys J.) & Co, 


McIntyre, Hogg, Marsh 


Mansfield Holdings.. 
Marshall (Thos.) 
Melso Fabrics ......... 
Metropolitan Trust... 
Portsmouth Newsprs. 
Redfern’s Rubber 
Standard Trust 
Stephen Smith 
Chrelfall’s Brewery... 
lor Investment ‘ 
Trafford Park Ests.... 
Utilities Trust 
Watford Gas ......... 
White (John) Boots... 


UNIT TRUSTS 
Nat. Fixed “ B” 


‘Trust of Insurance ... 


t Free of income tax. 


tralian currency. 


Pa | 
Tobacco 


*Int. 
Pay- | Prev. 
or _ Total +} oo 
+Final able Year 
} % . sad y 
10* -. |Feb. 15; 10* 
a 15 wen 10 
2ig*} ... jJan. 31; 219* 
15 10 
$15lot! $23 far. 1| $25 
3* +» |Feb, 29, Nil* 
5* .-. |Feb. 16 _ 
+ Nil 
5t 7 t 
oe 6 3 
7+} 10 10 
one 3 ae 5 
17+ 25 a 25 
4* <i Feb.1 | Nil* 
7t 12 eee 12 
5 : Jan. 24) . 
l2lot) 1712 171 
3+ 4 
5* 5* 
8* ee 8* 
2!9* Mar. 15 219* 
3* ; 3* 
5] 2lo 
3+ 6° Feb. 23 6 
10t 15 nad 2 
Pence Pence 
$10.8835 ... Feb. 15 $7.5719 
2.5539 Jan. 31 $2.9089 
(v) In Melbourne. v) Aus- 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 


Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked 


MELSO FABRICS. 
on ordinary shares. 


Interim dividend 4 per cent, 


ENGLISH VELVET AND CORD DYERS.— 
Dividend of 5 per cent. for year to June 30, 1937, on 
5 per cent. cumulative preference shares. 


ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND.—Finael dividend 
319 against 4 per cent., making for 1939 7 against 8 per 
cent. 


SOUTH AFRICAN DISTILLERIES AND 
WINES.—Interim dividend on ordinary shares 
reduced from 6 to 4 per cent., owing to anticipated 
heavier provision for taxation in year to June 30, 
1940, 


VOSPER, LTD.—Final ordinary dividend year to 
August 31, 1939, 10 per cent., making for year 15, 
against 12lo per cent. Increased dividend is on a 
capital enlarged by issue of 100,000 ordinary 5s. shares 
in January, 1939, 


QUALCAST LIMITED.—Directors to defer 
consideration of interim dividend to a date allowing 
payment on March 30th. Were the interim dividend 
being paid at the end of January, there would be no 
alteration in the payment. 

FOLLAND AIRCRAFT LIMITED.—Ordinary 
interim dividend maintained at 3 per cent. 

THRELFALL’S BREWERY COMPANY 
LIMITED.—Ordinary interim dividend maintained 
at 8 per cent. 


LANSIL LIMITED.—First 
dividend 3 per cent. 


GREYHOUND RACING ASSOCIATION 
TRUST.—Trust is passing its final ordinary dividend. 
An interim dividend of 10 per cent. was paid in July. 
Total dividend for previous year 40 per cent. 


ordinary interim 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDg 


In calculating yields of fixed interest stocks allowance is made for interest accrued, less income tax at the standard rate, with allowance for rede 
Where stocks are redeemable at or before a certain date the final date of repayment is taken when the stock stands at a discount and the earliest date ta . 
quetation is above par. The yield on ordinary stocks and shares is cstoutand on the latest dividends account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividend 

8, 





























: ~ Prices, | > 1 
Prices, | Price, | Ch’ge Prices, ~~ p 13/122 
an.lto | : Yield | . Last two rice, | Ch’ge 
Year 1939 Tan 24, 1940 Name of Security | ~ ay = 24, Son ae 1940 Dividends Name of Security | ae since | Yield dis 
High i Low q _High | _Low | | 1940 17 1940 | High | Low | (a) (6) (c) 1940 7 8/ lig 
7 { a — ee ee = aceae ° a 2 Se = = 40/- 
% { British Funds ‘ o & % % Investment Trusts | 51/= 
71g | 61 7434 | 681g | Consols 2!2°% . || 7 | 4314/3 7 7 || 483° | 47612 || 14 8) 11 al Alliance Trust ......... 480 , |e at we 
1071 98 10812 | 1031, Do. 4% (aft. 1957) .. 108 214; 3 7 5Sm'| 185 185 8 6  3ipa@| Anglo-Amer. Deb..... || 185 ; 4 08 72/24 
9634 9015 1001g | 9512 | Conv. 219% 1944-49 9954 2 2 11 11 || 160 155 4 a 6 6) Debenture Corp. Stk. |) 157! 6 ; oy 47/6 
= 9278 103 9734 Do. 3% 1948-53 ... || 1Olloxd) +314; 215 9 87lo 87lo 212 a) 4\o 6| Guardian Investment.. 87 8 8 ’ 2 
lg | 87 100 4 Do. 312% after 1961 || 9915 +2311 310 4f| 182 177 10 6b 4 a) Ind. and Gen. Ord. ... 177 1615 6 5/8 
10414 | 10054 f 10112 | 1007, | Do. 412% 1940-44... || 101 | — "8 > 170 | 168 8 b| 5 all Invest. Trust Def. .... || 170 SS eh 
112ig | 103% § 112 | 1081j6) Do. 5% 1944-64 ... || 11133 | +152/2 4 0 || 180 | 177 8126} 3lga| Mercantile Inv. ........ | 180 leit) aan 
S7lq | 79% 91 865g | Fund. 212% 1956-61 90354 | +2l2|3 211 82 8012 4i96| 3 @| Merchants Trust Ord. | 80 9 6 . ah 
soe 74 9678 92 Fund. 234% 1952-57 9634 4 25 30 3 175 170 5 a 7 6) Metropolitan Trust.. 170xd 2 Re 3 on 
este 87's | 98lq | 92%4 Pund. 3% 1959-69 ... 98 23 2 2 15719 139 7 6b 3 a) Trustees Corp. Ord.... || 140 . oon : 63 
ye | 10019 ff 1ill2 | 1065, || Fund. 4% 1960-90 ... |) 111!2 1p! 3 411 |] 15212 | 140! 6 6 4 a) United States Deb..... | 152 6 ll ; 91/3 
4 | 9454 ‘ 102° |} 98%Qg |; Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 10110 2 2 6 Ok | Financial Trusts, &c. 0/6 
967g | Gilg 1001g | 951g Do. 3% 1954-58 ... || 9954 24413 0 5 22/3 19/6 13l3 ¢ 813 c| Brit. S.Afr. 15/- fy. p 20/6 +6d/6 2 | 
1083, 102 1107g | 10515)¢) Victory Bonds 4% 1101» 2 3 6 || 989 | 90/- 2a 3 6b) Dalgety £20, £5 pd 95/- 5 5 ¢ 7 
987g | 86 99 931g || War L. 312% af. 1952 O8!o +2 311 Ifi| 23/3 22/6 4 5b 3 a| Forestal Land £1..... 22,9 . 16 3 ; vn 
= | = ro mae ann 03%, 193: a -_ 8614 31 we Oe: 25/9 | 24/3 c4 (2), c3lo(z))) Hudson’s Bay Co. Li. 25/- +3d}310 9 Mee 
| 19 +2 i ustria 3% 3 O9 +2 _ 35/6 30/9 Fats AD ccccces 32 /— 
64 | 55g | 66% | 5954 || India 219% ............ 66 +3 1315 9 cia oS eee ~ | 00) ae 
90 ; 78 91 | 82 4 Do. 319% tresses 90!o +4 317 4 Breweries, &c. | eel. 
11514 | 104! 111% | 10514 Do. 410% 1958-68 110} 3 $15 2 17/6 16/11 4 b 1!g a) Barclay Perkins £1 ... 16/6 1613 31 309 ? 
— | a Dom. & Col. Govts. - 115/— } 112 +20 6b +5 a) Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. | 112/6 14 8 ot] 80/- 
“| & 10554 | 102 Austr, 5% 1945-75 10512 | +1 | 316 41) 55/- | 52/9 6 a} 12 6) Courage Ord. £1....... | 536 614 6) 529 
10319 98 10. 1g | 10114 Canada 4% 1940-60 1011s 318 10f 68/6 65/9 15 6b 614a@)! Distillers Ord. £1 ..... 67/- 49 82/6 
112lg 103 110%2 | 107 | Nigeria 5% 1950-60 || 110!2 2 314 5 83,/- 77/- 12 a 14 6, Guinness Ord. £1......| 77/6 614 9 19/3 
103/92 92 104 | 101 || N. Zealand 5% 1946 || 103 2 475 6/6 70/6 Tica) 16 6) Ind. Coope & All. £1.. 713 9d | 612 OF 17/03 
110 102 108 | 10512 || S. Africa 5% 1945-75 || 10712 2 3 7 6 71 65/6 8 a 13. 6b} Mitchells & Butlers £1 || 65,6 26\'6 8 of 47 9° 
| | Corporation Stocks 52/9 51/- 6 a 12 6) Watney Combe Def. £1 516 6d};7 096 57/9 
11llg | 104 110, ; 106 Birham 5% 1946-56 || 108lo 2 312 0 iron, Coal and Steel 40/- 
81% ‘ ; 84%4 { 1d , L.C.C. Wie. acoper | 84 +3 3 il 5 690 5/6 10 ¢ 10 || Baldwins 4/-—............ 63 6d |6 8 4 20/3 
93%16 | 8612 Ye { 872 Liverpool oe , 1954-64 92 +3 310 7 5,7 43/3 9 6b 319 a| Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 45/- + Tlod| 5 11 0 09 
10234 95 100!» | 98 } Middx. 34%. 1957-62 100 +] 311 O 306 28/6 ¢12126) +5 a Brown (J.) Ord. 10/-.. 30 /- + Tlod| 5 16 at} 66,3 
oils | 738 i) i Foreign Governments Se 8,6 7/1 6 6| 4 a) Cammeli Laird 5/- ... 8/6 +9d} 519 OF 47/3 
2 j “4 Site | 8454 || Arg. 412% Stg. Bds. 87 2 5 210 22/6 21/9 5S «ae 3 6) Colvilles Ord. £1 ...... 22 6 +9d 17 2 38 25/10! 
6512 34 5810 5112 || Austria 412% 1934-59 55 2 8 2 2f|| 27/10\A 24/6 10 ¢}| 10 ¢ | Dorman Long Ord. £1 27/6 +1/6;7 5 § 636 
95 50 64 56lo || Belgian 4% (36) 1970 56 2 719 8 65/- 60 +6 a tilled Firth Brown £1 ... 62,6 2,6; 512 
= 8 17ig 1512 Bulgaria 712% pespeces | 17 4 5 Sn 25/- 20/9 t3lod 2\2a@, Guest Keen &c. Ord. Ll 25/- +2/6|416 Of TTT 
2312 Ole 25 20. | Brazil 5% Fd. 1914... || 24 1 Nil 26/3 23/6 18 6b 7lo a Hadfields 10/- ......... 25/- 19 9 (a) In 
a a2, 2154 | 195g Chile 6% (1929) ...... 21 +] 7 3 Oz 26/6 2¢ 2lea 7126 Horden Collieries £1.. 26/3 : 7 12 
22 2312 4514 | 34! China 5% (1913) ...... 4010 ; a 209 i7/9 4 b 2 a Powell Duffryn £1..... 20 6 2)-|517 
72 30 63 | 4854 Czecho-Slovakia 8% 55 +41o5/14 11 O 47 - 44/6 +7106) +4 a) Sheepbridge C. & L£1 46/3 + Tied) 5 0 ies 
‘so 65 65 =| «(65 Denmark 3%  .....+.-. 65 | 412 4 32/6 30/- 10 c¢| 12 | S. Durham Ord. £1... || 31/3 “1723 
8614 | 58 7854 | 76 Egypt Unified 4%...... 77 5 311 48 6 47/- t2loa)| +7lob Staveley Coal, etc. £1 48/1 Tlod' 4 3 
12ig 9 10'2 | 958 French 4% (British)... || 10!o 518 0O6¢ 143 41/9 12loc) 12loc Stewarts & Lloyds £1.. || 43,9 +1/315 14 
44 | 3 7°8 519 || Ger. Dawes Ln. 5%... | 6lo — ? 35/6 | 33/10 8 6b 4loa) Swan, Hunter {1 ...... 35/- : 17 2 
331g | 3 554 a4 q Do. Young Ln. 412% 5 si ? 4/119] 3/634 5 c| Nil c| Thomas (Rich.) 6/8... 3/9 . | Nil 
= | 15 24 21 Greek 6% Stab. Ln. 22 2 110 16 Ox 34/410} 32/6 8 c¢} 10. ¢| Thornycroft, John £1 326 16 3 
3512 | 15 25 25 Hungary 712% ......... 25 . |18 0 Oh} $8655 $7314 1 c¢} Nil c| U. States Steel $100.. || $77 +$lo} Nil 
6lip j 33 65 | 57 Japan 519% 1930 ...... 60 2 9 3 4f|| 22/354) 21/4 2loa 5lo b| Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 22 +6d|7 5 
55 | 40 50 50 Peru 719% 1OZZ....cc000- 50 8 O Og) 196 16,9 6 b 4 a) Vickers 10/-............ 186 Li/-|5 8 
65 20 20. 20 OT Tiss asnincnoeane 20 Textiles j 
Illg j 454 844 6 Roum. 4% Con. 1922 Blo | 22 110 7/7 6/- Nil | Nil Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/-... 69 3d | Nil 
~ Prices, , | Price. | Ch’ 37/6 | 33/6 10 ¢} 10 c) Coats, J.& P. £1..... || 349 +6d | 5 15 
Jan. 1 to i} noo — | Ch ge! Yield 38/10 34,6 2126) 2 a) Courtaulds £1 ..... 36 r1/-1210 
Jan. 24, 1940 SERED Name of Security 4. iY Jan. 24, 33/- 31/- 5 b| 2loa! English Swe. Ctn. {i. 31/3 | 4 16 Financ 
High | Low (a) (b) (c) 1940 17" 1940 27/6 | 26 112 3 b 3 | Linen Thread Stk. £1 || 27/6 147 — ( 
_— — oe Public Boards _ . ; 58 : | a ; t10 ¢ $10, c| Patons & sows £1. || 57/6 a 3 9 — 
j : ) ° | . @ @. | é J ; & ° : 2 ° 
. Sass. J ransport 2. 38/6 | 37/9 10 c¢} 10 c| Associated Elec. £1... | 38 5 ro 
112 | 104 214 | 24 412% “A 1985-2023 | 110!2 4 4 0 2) 806 73/9 15 6b 5 a British insulated i. . || 80 ; 11/315 : : Humber, 
el. i= el “a 6) “C™ 1956 or after 658 : 2 6 0} 61/3 | 59/6 10 6 5 a Callenders £1 .. 60 5 0 of [land 
109" | 107% a1 | ae Beek to oat ont || ane +3123 7 5] 19/1 16/9 7\p@\ 12196 Crompton Park. A5/-. | 176 518 6B psn 
tal Mite bi ~~ By O08 | .. | 4 0 9} 31/3 | 30/- 10 ¢| 10 ¢| English Electric £1 . 30 16 13 3} pans 
401g 351 he 1» cll G. oon allways se , , ' a 3 + 3 = € a c oo a i 75/7le |4+7led ;: : ; "shot 
53 ~ : E rs 2 </9 io 2a| Johnson & Phillips £1. ae 61 les 7 
$3 | 37 - ; - = - ——. 3 4 Pref. 1955 rt is 5 N 7. Electric Light, &c. ne = 
1514 j 127s Iecl Nil cl L. M. S. Ord. sosees 15 rf te 27 246 5 b 2a British Pow. & Lt. £i. 26'6 +6d/}5 5 9 ao 
4814 | 42— 40 Nil c) 4% PE 1923 ........ 47 ' Ni wel Sala 58 «63 all Clyde Valley Elec. £1. || 34/4 1/3) 413 0) ining 
6414 | 5814 2 2b 2 a Pf. 64 5 6 3 0 a 3 | > 312 1 7 eee a a 336 : 5 0 ' 
lo 172 le y 4 - ; a <* ~- A 2l2@ Edmundsons esesees 236 -| . . 
He = 8 “es ‘| - . Southern Def. aeons as 154) Nil 31/- | 28/6 5 6 2l2@) Lancashire Elec. £1 .. 0/7 Tiod| 418 0 _ - 
100 | 89 2lo al 21> b i“ 5°, PF TGs. .00++ : 6 7 010 209 19/4 4 b 3 a\ London. Ass. Elec. £1 20 Tlod| 7 0 0 Mer 
\ 2 2 a} “2 > o. Pan 8 5 516 34 6 32/9 5126 2l9a@, Midland Counties £1 53/9 . |44n New Yo 
a | 721 Na | wa ipa Ge oes Rys. a . 28/6 | 26/9 4126| 2ipa\| North-East Elec. £1... | 2 +ij-|5 0 OF one 
7 555 Nil | Nil BA’ W St > 6 , ! 37 /- 36 /- 6 b 4 a Northmet Power £1... 36/3 . [Ses Third § 
ae | 65 Nil | Nil Cc ae S43 Td. --.00. z -_ Nil 33/- | 31/9 5lob 2lo a. Scottish Power £1 .... 326 418 6 Othe 
a. | & Ni ; oo ARR. Ure oaewe f , Nil 34/9 33/11; 5 b 3 a) Yorkshire Electric £1 33.9 415 OF py : 
“4 | Os Nil Nil ce. See. aun. 5 7 Nil Gas Bery H 
a anks an iscount TI\- 5/6 oY ‘ . -oC rr 7 4 6d t 
30D 16 3161 6 .. | 3°s oy - Gem bs bpepbenee : ; Pp 5 14 0}) 189 ] 2756 219 a) Newc.-on-Tyne £1 ... 18 }6 08 feared 
[46% | £433 i FZ Bk. of egy he Ae id > 10 0 64 62 3 b 2lga) S.Metropolitan Stk... 6312 | ... | 813 3 Lotus, I 
+ | | #22 : : ‘| ; c . of Mont $100 £4512 £1 | 3 18 Oe Motors and Cycle Lunt (R 
69/- | 62/- > 7 Bk. of N. Zealand £1 || 27/6 - 516 3¢)) 17/6 15/7 30 c| 15 cll Austin 5/-.. 16/3 | 4+7lod} 412 $ Pratt () : 
s7/— 35/— ; 7 Sle b oe B. At a 68/— 216'4 2 325 22/- 21/4 10 ¢ 6 ¢ — Sml. Arms £1.. 22/- | +3d/5 9 @ Rheostat 
; a ee bo ee A £1... || 37/~ -|310 0} 16/112} 12/4 5 ¢ 5 ¢| Ford Motors £1 ....... 15/- |.» | 613 30 peng 
_ aa >, oF 5 a Chrtd. of India £5 .. - Blo 517 8 56 6 53/9 2lga@| 1212 6)| Lucas, J. (£1) .......+.. 53/9 | 1/3|5 11 6 parr v 
0/6 334 b) 313 a Com. Bk. of Aus. 10/- ll/3xd| +4d 416 O 88/3 71/10), 25 ¢ 20 | Leyland Motors £1... 739 ~ 1 Tri in 
47/6 | 45/- 5 a 5 6) District B. £1 fy. pd. | 47/6 a 4.8 11 236 45 cl 45. cll MorrisMotors 5/-Ord 2319 | 19 8 6 yeaa 
£89 £B8lle £2.2al £2126) Hong. and S. $125 ... || £87 1f2'5 1411 8 ee . 5 11 3) lcanit 
52/- 48/9 .” & tS ? Sg | 4 7lg@) 17126) Rolls-Royce £1.......- { } 5 
"g3 75 6 @ z Lloyds £5, £1 pd. ... 31/- l/-; 414 07) 12/3 11/- 2210 ¢) 25 cc) Standard Motor 5/-... || 11/6 110 16 @ Total 
5°38 af 752 719 a) 71296 Martins £20, £219 pd. 852 ' oe | Aircraft Wen ( 
85/- “ore 8 a 8 6} Midland £1, fy. pd. 83,6 »6'3 16 6 16/- | 13/3 7i25, 4 a) Bristol Aero. 10/~...... 15/- | |7 13 4} _, 
a14 n> 182 5 a 5 6b Nat. Dis. £212 fy. pd. Si, 415 0 23 30/- 12is9¢ 1210 ¢)) De Havilland Air. £1 31/3 +1/3| 8 14 0 r 
>" on 11d 64 @) Nat. of Egypt £10 ... 2 _; 2 7 0} 16/9 156 | $15 ¢ +1219 ¢) Fairey Aviation 10/-.. 16/3 . [7M 
= a 8 6 8 a) N.ofInd. £25, £12lepd) 30 + 191613 3 5/7 13/4 15 al 17lob! Hawker Siddeley(5/-). || 14/6 | +1/-j1L 4° 
- f 7lo ay 719 6) N. Prov. £5, £1 pd 66 6 46'410 0 : Shipping | 
437 | 418 8126} 82a) Roy. Bk. of Scotland || 435 +10!318 21) 19/7 17/3 5 cl 4 cll Furness, Withy £1 ... || 18/- also 
1234 1214 9 6 5 a) St. of S.A. £20, £5 pd. 1212 lg} 512 O|}] 21/- 186 2 a| 4195) P. & O. Def. {1 ....... 196 | .. |613 3 
45/~ | 41/3 334) 6145) Union Dis. £1 ......... 43/9 |} 41/3; 411 5] 19/- | 17 5 ¢| 5 ell Royal Mail Lines £i. || 17/6 | —64/5 4? 
80/3 73/4 9 a 9 b&b West. £4, EE PE coves 79/- +1/-| 411 O 7/1014 7/3 Nil c Nil c) Union Castle Ord. £1 7/9 +3d| Ni 
i nsurance | 
2319 21 50 b| 40 a Alliance £1, fully pd. 23 i] 316 6 16/4 15/- 6 « 4c Allied Sumatra £1. . 15/- a , 
12 il t4/6b)  4/6a) Atlas £5, £114 pd. 12 415 0] 2 24 3 2 al Anglo-Dutch £1 ...... 24/3xd| +4id| 4 9 : “ 
76/- + ae -6| 1/64) Gen. Acc. £1, 5/- pd. || 77'6 410 4/|| 32/- 306 7lgb6 2!2@ Jokai (Assam) £1 ..... 31/3 | «= 16 8 o Ar 
ae =? “3/2 | 7 1 $ a & Lance. £5, h2 pd) 245, 4 010 3/11 3/754 6 6b 4 a_ London Asiatic 2/- ... 3/9 =a Z e ' 
a 2 ose 7 5 Brit & Mer. £i 4.p| 10 3 2 0} 34/9 33/- 6 6b 4 a) Rubber Trust £1 ...... 33 3d : 96 png 
ae ae ord b dh pee ie. - - sone 7 315 94 3/1 2/93 9 ¢| 5 cl United Serdang 2/-... || 2/10!2| —12d} 3 The 
25 | 22 : +98 ea +25 a Prodenttal tiA 5 25 3 1k 0} 60/35 54/4 15 3b 5 lo-] pa "1 ) | a 6 6 16 5 lead 
- "2 " < 1 ph PL cannes - + 5 18 7 | 4 gio-Iranian {1...... 58/° reid | 
74/- 67/6 | ¢50 ¢ t50 c} Do. £1, with 4s. pd. | 72/6 2/6; 215 Ot!) 27/3 | 25/9 2lga) 17! . es Trinidad) 5/-... 20/6 6d | 5 8 ; Sto 
8l4 733 is 5} 11 a) Royal Exchange . = 814 + § 312 6 65/712 60 11 16 } 5 a|| Burmah Oil £1 .... 65/- | +2/6 6 9 enti 
— . oon 3 so 3 re oe £1, 12 2 oe qe, 38} 4 2 6 7/3 | /419 10d ps clld ps c| Mexican Bagle M.$4. 6/4 ied 4 8 dist 
= a Sun In. £1 with 5/- pd. || 72/6 | +2/6| 3.15 9 || 81/10 75 7ig| ti2iob| +5 a|| Shell Transport £1 ... || 78/9 | +72d) 4 | ; 
658 616 ®¥ t10 a@ t10 5° Sun Lf. Ass. £1 fy. pd. 614 3 1 3t' 74/84 71 634 Tiga 7\o 6| Trinidad Leasehids £1 || 73/9 | --._! 4 Per 
(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Last two youty dividends. (e) Allowing for exchange lat yield (g) Yield worked on 4% basi | 
(i) Yield on 412% basis. _(#) Yield worked on 12% basis. ) Yield worked to average solametien—end 19 1960. U) Fin y “Ch) Based a redemption at par in 1946 - 
(mm) Based on payment of 210%. (n) To redemption at pen, ‘in year shown. (vw) Yield on 1-523% basis. w) Yield based on 40% of coupom 
(x) Yield worked on a 15% basis ¥) Yield based on 47% of coupon. (z) 1% paid free of Income Tax + Free of Income Tax. § Minimum price. 
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January 27, 1940 





Prices, | Last two 
ts, 1940 | Dividends 
ah Low |} (a) (6) ‘) 
eo o 
| 1 fe /o 
Spey 
fig} 1/3 |} 8S 4 6 « 
‘89 | 8/3 } 10 5 Nil a 
62/6 48/9 || 1219 6 Jloa 
Blip}. 7/742)) 281; ce 13 a 
@i- | 39/- $321, ¢ m29 ¢ 
5l/- | 48/6 Blob 4a 
01/6 | 94/4%< t20 c| t19lgc 
M24 70/- || 10 b 7 a@ 
47/6 | ee i Dea ives 
6 } c 4 c 
ee 5716 15 4 15 6b 
96 | 270) Ya 9 ¢ 
1/lle| 7 9 | 5 Gg Nile 
21/12 | 25/ 1012] 15 b| 15 a 
Sls} 52532| 20 b| Toa 
aj72 2/3 Nil c) Nil « 
26/3 | 25/- || 15 al 25 6 
91/3 88/- 20 6b S$ «6 
0/6 38/- | 11 6 5 @ 
34J- | 32/1042) 9 « 7 ¢€ 
30/9 | 29/6 \ 5 b 3a 
lle} 12/3) 5 oe Nil ¢ 
62 | 558 t7loa t15l2b 
$49%¢ | $46 | $2:°25c! $2:00c 
12/lig)  il/= |} 5 6b 5 a 
31/41g| 29/6 6 bi 4544 
9/9 | 29,6 | 20 c 20 ¢ 
80/- 14/4 14g b 7 «€ 
52/9 ; 51/9 |} 27126 15 a 
8276 77/6 || Tiga l2lob 
19/3 17/60 | 5 b 4a 
17/034 | 16/3 3 a 15 6b 
579 | 54/- 121, 6) 2loa 
57/9 54/- 3loai 10 6 
- 36.9 5 6b 5 a 
33 18/9 25 c 20 c 
99 | 87,9 10 a) 13346 
66/3 = 3% a oe 
47/3 43,9 a lo 
B/0l) 25/122 | Tiga, 15 
63/6 60/- 15 a) 50 6b 


(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. 


(mn 





Company 


Financial, Land, etc. 
Brown (Charles) Holdings 
Davenport Holdings 

lron, Coal and Steel 
Steel Developments.... 
Motor, Cycle and Aviation 
Humber, Ree 
Leyland Motors 

Rubber 
Padang Langkat 

tanui ..... F 

Shops and Stores 
Stead and Simpson .... 
Timpson (William 
Tramways, etc. 

Tilling and B.A.T. 

: Trusts 
Gen. Cons. Invest. Tst 
Govt.’s Stock etc. Invst 
Metropolitan Trust 
New York & General 

ium In vestmer = 
Third Scottish Nort 

Other Companies 

Rell and Nicolson 
Berry Hill Brickworks 
Birfield Industries 
Dixor, Ltd. ..... “ 
International Combustion 
L ae 
unt (Richard) & ( o. 

Pratt (J.),Alfred & Co. 
eostatic Co. .... enna 
Rogers (R. H. and S.) ...... 
Sparrow, Hardwick & Co. 
Trinidad Sugar Estates ... 
Vulcanite, Ltd. .... 


aah (£’000’s) 
to Jan. 27, 1940... 
Jan. 1 10 F Jan. 27, 1940 


(a) No comparable figure. 


Year Total Deprecia- 
Ending Profit tion, etc. 
4 ! 4 
Dec. 31 29,606 
Oct. 31 65,044 
Dec. 31 4,424 
| 
July 31 | 330,410 81,301 
Sept.30; 641,230 98,617 
| ' 
sept. 30 7,419 | 
June 30 | 13,679 
| Dec. 31 56,664 
Dec. 31} 207,455 
Dec. 31 603,065 
Dec. 31 94,071 | 
Dec. 31 | 92,243 
lan. 1 158,426 
ur 3 43,184 
Dec. 31 | 114,076 | 
Dec. 15} 45,498 | 
Dec. 31 48,578 | 3,953 | 
Dec. 31 14,088 
| Nov. 3046} = 72,975 
| Dec. 31 56,943 | 426 
Sept. 30 303,500 
Dec. 31 97,769 | 
Dec. 31 28,062 
Oct. 31} 13,415 | a 
Sept. 30 | 36,795 4,865 | 
Oct. 31| 12,756 | 
Dec. 31} 41,275 | 2, 
Sept. 30 131,996 | 4,258 
Oct. 31 | 25,662 | 
|\No.ofCos. j 
28 | 337 | 196 
8&0 | 24.1 50 1,739 


| 


Name of Security 


Miscellaneous 
Allied News. {1 ...... 
Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/-... 
Assoc. P. Cement £1 
Beechams Pills Df. 2,6 
Beots Pure Drug 5/- 
Brit. Aluminium {1 ... 
Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1 
British Oxygen £1 ... 


Brockhouse (J.) £1 ... | 


Cable & Wir. Hdg. ... 
Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 
BOD OE cccnsconcsse 
Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- 
Ever Ready Co. 5/— .. 
Gallaher Ltd. Ord. fi 
Gaumont-Brit. 10/~ ... 
Gestetner (D.) 5/- .. 
Harrison & Cros. Df. £1 
BORO ED tb ssceccncae 
Imp. Airways {1 ...... 
Imp. Chem. Ord. £1... 


| Imp. Smelting £1...... 


Imp. Tobacco {1 ...... 
Inter. Nickel n.p. ...... 
International Tea 5/- 
Lever & Unilever £1... 
London Brick £1 ...... 
Lyons (J.) Ord. fi sie 
Marks & Spen. ‘ A’ 5/- 
Murex £1 Ord. 

Pinchin Johnson 10/- 
Ranks Ord. 5/= ......... 
Spillers Ord. £1 ...... 
Tate and Lyle £1 .. 
Tilling, Thos. £1 
Triplex Safety G. 10/- 
Tube Investments £1 
Turner & Newall £1... 
United Dairies £1...... 
United Molasses 6/8... 
Woolworth Ord, 5/-... 





Including bonus of 5% free of 
* Bid and offered prices are free of Commission and Stamp Duty. 
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| Price, | Ch’ge 


tax. 


(c) Last two yearly dividends. 


Jan. | since | a 
24, | = Jan. 24, 
Le ¢@ 
12/6 Tlod| 9 12 O 
8/6 518 9 
52/6 2/6; 712 3 
8/- 6 5 Od 
39/4) cae 420 
50/71: Jied 418 O 
100/— +2/6' 317 OF 
71/3 13 415 0O 
47/6 éee 8 8 6 
601g | +2 | 612 3 
7 1 ose § 6 6 
29/- | +6d|6 4 O 
9 3d Nil 
26/6 §13 3 
515165 + l6' 412 O 
2/6 Nil 
25/7 1m 
90/- 511 0 
40/- 8 0 O 
34/- = oa © 
30/6 +9d'5 49 
13/1 Nil 
6 318 6T 
$4 4 5 j 
11/6 —-3d'4 69 
30 /— 7 3 4 
30 i 8 6 Bh 
890 +2/6'; 415 6 
52/- +lledi 318 6 
78/9 ciel S$ i 6 
18/9 bes 416 0O 
16/6 +3d'5 9 O 
56/3 +1/3}5 6 6 
54/410 —1/10!2, 5 O O 
37/6 ase 5 6 8 
18/9 os 1013 4 
90/- -1/3'5 $$ O 
65/- +1/3| 412 4 
45/- —~1/3'|5 11 0O 
25/7! ons 517 0 
61/3 > =e 














cee Last two || Price, {Ch’ge! vieig 
Jan. 24,1940 || Dividends Name of Security 4 i van, | Jan. 24, 
High | Low | @) @ © i | 1940 | ‘17 ise 
| y Se ae Mines sé & 
65/354} 61/1012; 95 cc! 95 c!| Ashanti Goldfields 4/~ 62/6 as 6 00 
11/9 99 p4 a} pS 6) BurmaCorp.Rs.9 ... 10/6 | —9d} 8 O OF 
51/3 46/- 6l4a, 10 0b) Cons. Gids. of S. Af. £1 48/9 lod 613 3 
15 l4l4 95 b 95 a) Crown Mines 10/- l4lo wae 611 0 
6l, | 55g 30 a Nil &)| De Beers (Def.) £219... 578 i. fe 
36/634; 34/410], 15 c! 15° ¢!| Jo*burg Cons. £1 ...... 36/3 ot ao 2S 
38/- 35/7i2 |} Ullga! 1114 6) Randfontein £1......... 37/6 on 12 0 0 
ll5ig | = 934 25 a 25 6, Rhokana Corp. £1...... 954 —123}5 2 0 
16/- 13,934 10 a 5 b Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/-|| 14/- | —6d/;5 6 0 
10ig 91 75 a| 75 6| Sub Nigel 10/- ......... | 10 |+ 14 |710 0 
71g 5/66 2/6a\ Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. Tig +8 |5 8 6 
87) 6 | 58/9 || Nil Nil __|| W. Witwatersrand 10/- 71/6 | —5/- ' Nil 
7 
UNIT TRUST PRICES 
as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
(Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 
an. 24 7 Siw ~ | . 24 Week’s 
Name and Group} J oe weeks Name and anes a2 > Ie change 
Municipal & Gen Keystone 
For. Govt. Bond 10/6-12/6 +3d Gold 3rd Ser. .... | 12/12-13/7loxd ~_ 
Limited Invest. 16/—16/9 ~3d Keystone 2nd... | 9/1010 xd bid lod 
New British...... 9/4)10-9/71o + llod Keystone Flex... | 11/9-13/3 . 
Bank-Insurance | Keystone Cons... | 11/—12/6 |... 
Investment Tr. | 10/3-11/3* 7 KeystoneGld. Cts 11/—-12/3 | + lled 
Bank & Insur.... | 15/9-17/-* + 6d Allied | 
Insurance ...... 15/9—17/—xd* + 7lod’ Brit. Ind. 2nd... | 11/9-13/3 | +6d 
| MIC etauicadpann 16/—17/3* | +6d Do 3rd ... 12/3-13/9 + 3d 
Bett, BLT. ccs 11/6-12 6xd* os Do. 4th ... 13/3-14/9xd +3d 
| Cornhill deb. 20/—21/- + 3d Elec. Inds. ...... |} 13/9-15/3xd +3d 
| Cornhill def. 7/3-8/6* + 6d Metals & Mins. | 12/—13/6 + 3d 
National Other Groups | i 
National D....... 12/9-13/9 +1lod) Rubber & Tin... | Id-1/2 | 
Nat. Gold ...... 14/1010-16/4!oxd +3d Br. Emp. Ist Unit ! 16/6 bid | 
Century ......... 13/4!0-14/1012 + lod Producers ...... | G/11o-6/10l, | 
Scottish ......... 11/9-13/3 +3d Domes. 2nd Ser. | 5/6-6/3 a. dee 
Universal 2nd... 14/9-16/3 + 3d Ist Prov. ““A”.. | 16/3 bid | +1led 
**15 Moorgate”’ | ey ea 10/9 bid en 
Inv. Flexible ... 10/—11/3 a Bank, Ins. & Fin. | 10/7!2—-11/7!oxd 
| Inv. General ... 14/llo-15/llo  +3d British BankShrs. 18/—19/- |... 
| Kew. Gebs ences 15/10!0-16/101e Lombard Indust. | 7/10!2-8/1012 | + lled 


_Security First 


(p) Annas per share. 


(d) Yield on 18:°95% basis. 


t Free of Income Tax. 


9/9-10 /9xd 


+ llod| Orthodox 
(e) Allowing for rate of exchange. 


14/6-15/6 | +6d 


(h) Yield on 1212% basis. 


(s) 813% paid free of Income Tax. 


THE _WEEK'S COMPANY RESULTS 


Net Profit 


after Deb. | 


Interest 


34.519 


102,455 
| 488,441 


39,686 
41,228 
$3,340 
11,923 


Available 


52,350 | 
14,445 | 


42,125 
5,439 
64,994 
21,041 
164,000 


51,446 | 


25,812 
10,284 
14,015 
11,252 


15,868 
14,202 


1,700 | 
15,856 


37,010 | 


| 
| 


tor 
Distribu- 
tion 


£ 
25,429 
100,061 


245,575 
370,970 


9,178 
3,842 


139,365 
105,669 


634,310 


64,341 
41,228 
139,941 
19,722 
60,843 
23,371 


65,289 |! 


9,024 
64,994 


25,739 | 
185,510 | 


63,883 
46,797 
26,472 
15,594 


14,974 | 


59,581 


18,390 | 


17,206 | 


aan 
233 


Pref. 
Div. 


£ 


16,500 
6,500 


76,697 
44,363 | 


12,000 
17,104 


20,000 


13,034 
24,281 
28,125 
10,800 
31,611 

9,953 


1,820 | 
4,225 
41,543 | 
10,602 | 
9,000 | 
14,662 | 

800 | 
7,500 | 
2,175 | 
3,750 
14,000 | 


1,586 
381 | 
1,956 | 


“() December 16, 1938, to November 30, 1939. 


“ Agpropeiasion 

' Difference 
Ord. i To Free | in Carry 
Div. Rate Reserves Forward 
(+ or —) 

. = | , 

4 } ° | 4 | 4 
7,917; 4 | 130 
34,000 | 10 |+ 13,750 
4,119 5lp 5 
13,937 | iy Ree oak 1,025 
117,000 | 20 | 100,000 25,84 
6,645 | 43 | 750 
2,400 4 | | 280 
18,300 10 | ... [+ 4,219 
50,625 15 | 30,000 4,726 
466,844 | se 1,597 
18,800 | 7 10,000 | 2,148 

20,566 | 31 | Dr. 3,619 | stl 
51,960 | 12 | we 3,255 
 , | 1,123 
22,128 | 315 | 1,389 
1,991} 12 | [+ 2,501 
8,425 | 14 | 10,000 |+ 1,880 
"2,781 » | 5 : 1,566 
21,531 | 1212 | i+ 1,920 
8.406| 50 | .. i+ 2,033 
114,301 | 3219 | 50,000 | 9,301 
33,240 7 3,000 |+ 544 
20,100 | 15 4,000 | + 912 
pasa |} 2,500 |+ 284 
7,490 | 16 | 2,000 |+ 2,350 
6,750 | 712 | : |+ 752 
16,000 8 2,500 |+ 4,510 
14,625 | 71¢ Ji |+ 1,243 
7,313 | 45 5,000 | + 303 

a 
1,097 | 215 | + 71 3,175 
12,093 | 4s 124 + 683 | 23,751 
(c) Abs« irbed £5,437 


+ Nominal. 





Preceding Year 


Total 
Profit 


50,074 
156,996 


550,800 


99,819 
103,227 
164,259 

45,737 
121,850 

48,469 


35,707 
21,237 
(a) 
56,528 
236,334 
66,677 
20,409 
23,056 
21,533 
15,218 
33,032 
130,185 
17,471 


1,872 
17,065 


Net Ord. 
Profit Div. 
£ % 
24,928 4 
| = @9,245 10 
| 4,435 534 
\ 
i 93,471 | 10 
| 366,12) | 25 
5,792 4t 
3,470 5 
36,074 10 
ns 15 
511,587 O+ 
43,899 7 
45,556 4 
i 88,799 12 
18,699 Nil 
} §4,115 3lo 
| 17,367 Nil 
| 29,668 121, 
94141 8 
(a) (a) 
24,937 50 
176,933 | 322 
33,173 4 
19,409 121, 
17,780 5 
6,346 8 
12,158 121, 
29,205 6 
14,577 Thy 
12,720 60(e) 


+ Free of income tax, 


CT aia 


SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 184) 


“Industrial Share Movements.’ 

reference to Distillers Company ordinary 
stock under this headi ng on page 68 of 

he Economist of January 13th was mis- 
leading. The decline in the price of the 


Stock from 93s. to 


67s, 


3d. is almost 


entirely accounted for by the share bonus 


Westinghouse 
mpany.—Net 


on which was made during the 


Brake and Signal 
profit 





for year to 


September 


N.D.C. 


and 


30, 1939, after 


reserves 


losses, is £88,932 (£262,518). 


reserve, 


£5,000 (£10,000). 
10 per cent. less tax at 6s. 10.607d., against 
10 per cent. cash plus bonus 74 per cent., 


less tax at 5s. 


5.2912d. 


£25,000 (£75,000) ; 
Ordinary 


forward £90,432 (£105,106). 


Stock Exchange 
Entrance fees and subscriptions now in 
force will be charged for the year com- 
1940. Corporate 


mencing March 


25; 


against 


income tax, 
contract 


To general 
pensions, 
dividend 


in £. Carry 


Subscriptions.— 


members will be charged a subscription of 
one guinea, but no subscription be charged 


to members and clerks serving in the forces, 
nor will any entrance fees be required for 
clerks admitted in place of members and 
clerks serving with the forces. 


Settlement 


passing of the ticket. 


of 


Cash Bargain 
Differences.—Under a new clause to 
Temporary Regulation 3 passed by the 
Stock Exchange Committee, differences 
arising out of bargains done for cash will 
become due on Account Day following the 


The settlement of 


differences on cash bargains will take place 
as usual on February Ist in respect of 
to and including 


business done 
January 25th. 


up 
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Jan. 16, Jan.23, | Jan. 16, a 23 
1940 1940 1940 1940” | jon. 16, fen, 
CEREALS AND MEAT TOBACCO—continued s ds. de | MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAIN, etc.— Nyasaland, stemmed and un- 0 8 0 8 
Wheat— ee a fae IIE” scsccuseibatinosclarenben 1 6 1 6 | CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London 
No, LN. 496 lb. £0.b. = se 06 0 6 in paper bags 20 to ton (free, non-revurnable=G} 
ND Lsdanikebtnubshbvihbeaeinen 30 3 30 Lk i ee 1 6 6 
Eng: egos ; 7 2 7 2° East Indian tees - 0 6 ao 4-ton loads and upwards perton45 0 45 0 
I nie i aa ee ee ee ee 1 8 1 8 CHEMICALS— 
Flour, per 280 Ib.— _............ Acid, citric, b. _ 
Strnigins, djd London” ...... 22 0 22 0 | ; ce Reena ney = 
Barley, a Giaiceece, Tu = TEXTILES Pm DEED acctssiuonnsiibewbiotaias 0 2 9 . 
ese ieakskcecksteenons 15 4 1410 : - 
Maize, La Plata, 480 Ib., f.o.b. 21 9 20 10!2 COTTON (per Ib.) — d. d. »  Oxalic, net ...... perton 56/0/0 59/109 
Raw, Mid-American ..........++ 8-91 8-13 7 ‘ ’ . @ = 
"at ooh METIS exesnsepessione 10°85 10-00 » ‘Tartaric, English, less 5% i dip ‘ffi 
— re 48 ia. Yarns, 32°s Twist  ......scccceser 15:28 14°58 Ammonia, carb. ......... perton 32/0/0  32/0/0 © 
English long sides............... { cae » 40's Ses tuaporeewionsssee 16°53 15-83 ” Sulphate ..........000+ 7/17/6 9/00 
: > 60’s Twist (Egyptian) ... 25°50 24:50 s. «4 im 
ens Se woeceoccscoosecs 5 4 5 4 Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. s. d,s. d. Borax, QTan. .....+++000+ percwt. 18 0 18 9 
n, P ' at oe 16 x 16, 32’s & 50’s 23 0 23 0 12? POWOES «-++s0000 r» 19 6 19 6 
ESS { © ie 2 » 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds., Nitrate of soda ......... perton 8/5/0 Nom, 
19 x 19, 32’s & 40’s 31 6 31 6 s ¢d gam 
hy" a ee 44 ile » 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., Potash, Chlorate, net ... per Ib. 010 010 
SINE schunidentarcminivinesn 60 60 oi ie a 2424 » Sulphate ...... per ton - ty > 10100 : 
2 > 3 ° > * * 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ......... 8 0 8 0 16 x 15, 8lg Ib. er eget ai ug er perton 11/0/0 1100 
BACON ( - Cc { 5/5/0 5/50 
(per cwt. FLAX (per ton)— Ls. eg, TYSCBIS .ncccccccccscccece per ton { sia } 
Wiltshire cut sides ............... 125 0 125 0 ; 5 5 , 2/10/0 5/100 . 
5 0 125 ¢ ee 4 : } 155 0 Sulphate of copper ...... perton 25/15/0 25/150 
HAMS (per cw.)— cake el iD ot, COPRA (per ton)— 
asibuDAtakadabsnecdocenestatts 0 131 0 ernat HD ........seeeeeeeereeneee) 145 9 £100 0 S.D. Straits, cif. ...cceeeeeeeeee  13/10/0 13/100 
HEMP (per ton)— a eo s do 
TTD stehedcnsehbucodnageaeensie Nom. Nom. <t Sante uae mi 5 x 
OTHER FOODS Manilla, spot “J2” — .........++5 29/0/0 29/0/0 lian, Queensland f 40/50 Ibs. 0 rr 0 6% 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— JUTE (per ton)— WEEE TOE ctscencnscassévecsncnces { . “ ; e 
I 143 0 143 0 Native Ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B. : Cape, Joburg Dad. cocsescccccoces 0 The 0 3. 
Jan.-Feb. ..... essceeecseeseesees Nom. Nom. EOE COS nccnscsccses 18/20 Ibs. 0 9p 0 9, 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— Daisee 2/3, c.i.f. Dundee, Drysalted Capes ...... 30/40 lbs. 0 91g 0 9% 
someon (new) eeiaeaeaciiaera 78 : 78 0 Jan.—Feb. ........cccccccccceceees 52/0/0 38/10/0 Aarket Hides, Manchester— 
TRE. wecensessconecsances 75 75 0 SISAL ( ton)— : 0 7 07 
English Cheddars... : per ton A : Best heavy ox and heifer 
sesaeseanens ion oes African, Jan.-Mar.— a * £os. 0 83g 0 B 
2 Dutch —.....seseseccsccsecseeeeeeeees tee ote TT incbtehiceunaiieteincanbebiin 26 0 26 0 SURGES. daccaltasasessdeeerseenst 07 07 
COCOA (per cwt.)— NO. 2 .....sessseseessseereees wow 2 0. B® 0 912 0 9 
iscsi cnsehcnnsibianeiie 33 6 «8633 0 Paneer Sevaeedsonhensiacinentpeenaene = =e INDIGO (per Ib.)— 5 
33 9 33 «6 SILK (per Ib.)— s. d. s. d. Bengal, gd. red-vio. to fine . anal 0 5 0 
SII snntenniapmaseanennmapeneia 7-2 6 J 20 0 19 6 °° 
80 O 80 0 BPAM 2... ceccccccccccnsceceneceveseces 21 0 27 6 LEATHER (per ib.) — 
Grenada ........ { 65 0 63 0 (Re De een eecererree 21 0 21 0 Sole Bends, 8/12 Ibs. ........04+. :° 2 
eoocnconesncesanens 70 0 67 6 WOOL (rer) ‘ , : : . 
_— » d. = > 
—a — is aaa eli oa ——— wethers, washed ...... 15 15 Bark-Tanned Sole ..........++00 4 0 40 
ee 2 eee 42 ¢ 2 { Selected Kent wethers, greasy 1314 1314 She : 12 it 
Costa Rica, medium to good ... 92 0 92 0 99 blackfaced, greasy ... 1012 10 Shoulders from D.S. Hides 1 4 1 4 
110 0 110 0 Australian scrd. fleece, 70’s_... 26 26 Eng. or WS do 1 4 1 4 
BR, ROME. ccccoccvcsocscsces os 0 = ° Cape scrd. average snow white 20 20 es ; roe 20 20 
e008 (per 120)— 5 0 8 0 —- 2nd pieces, 50-56’s 15 15 Bellies from DS do. — .......s000. : 9 : ; 
English (15 lb. and over) ...... 20 0 22 6 = WALD noses eesvereseenereesees 31 4 31 34 os Eng. or WS do. ......... : = 3.3 
Danish (15 Ib. and over) ......... we BS ee ane 3° 2 peteneend i> = 
FRUIT— GEG BERANE ic sccsonscccescesses 20 20 PEER TEEED encweernncosnenn 2 3 2 6 
a ea en se Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz.4 > 3 3 3 
SDs ctemndesannn 406B6 
: i2 0 10 0 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— 
= RS. .occccesnss + c/s 17 0 16 0 MINERALS Motor Spirit, England & Wales 1 634 1 6% 
“ (Navels) ee 8 6 7 6 COAL (per ton)— ee «ae ge (c) Kerosene, Gans Oil Pr O Oly 0 a 
TEED  encccensvccesel “L110 10 0 leks 7 a9 63 a9 63 - apourising Oi 0 Qo 0 9% 
Lilie cae oa fit 6 14 : Welsh, best Admiralty ......... 79 «(27 «9 (c) Ausamative ann Ol, tn bal : 
Lemons, Messina ......... 8-1 1g 6 18 6 Durham, best gas, £.0.b. Tyne... 21 9 21 9 ; ex road tank waggons ......... 1 3% 1 
Aagien, B. Cotambion Fus.f 10 6 10 6 36 @ 6 Fuel oil, in bulk, ex instal. 
12 6 12 6 IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— ——— 0 6c 
Grapefruit, Jaffa (M.S.) ...... 13 . 13 6 Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ...... 108 0 108 O ote aa tec airenortece 07 ; 0 7 
158 9 Is 9 Bars, Middlesbrough ............ 255 0 255 0 . ee ee ; 
LARD (per cwt.)— Steel rails, heavy ..............+00- 203 0 203 0 ROSIN (per ton)— . 
Setet, Quest bladders ........... 46 0 46 0 | | a perbox 21 6 21 6 al {3 : ; 2 S 
IE sicicictnil naan Siahentnncckie ; 42 6 42 6 BOS-PEBROUS METALS (per ton)— RUBBER (per Ib.) sd. 6 6 P 
; = ” Copper (d)— St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... O 1134 1 Oh¢ 
as (per Ib.)— BRGMGEVTIS cess cccccccoscsssecs 62/0/0 62/0/0 Fimo ard Pare ..ccccseccovssceccses Ss Ls 
ack Lampong (in Bond) ...... 0 4 0 41, iis SHELLAC (per cwt.)— . 
(Duty paid) sa O 454 O 4 4 ae cash f 242/5/0 232/0/0 IN cae —_ soncnenesesnecans { 88 0 81 0 
White Muntock (f.a.q.) (in Bond) 0 6 0 6 7 oe eee 242/15/0 232/5/0 TALLOW (per cwt.)— 91 0 40 
” ” (Duty paid) ... 0 6) 0 6 ES | onccccesscosneetie aaa 4 > = : > “_— ’ <pechictiaiegliiaee 7s “ 
POTAT - ad (e)— ee a 
OES @er — ) . , Lead (e) s = . a Swedish u/s 3 x 8......perstd, 25/17/6 25/17/6 
English, King Edward, Siltland { . 3 6 3 om Sania, a deleted 25/0/0 25/00 7 2 ae 25/26 25/2/60 
: E ’ > 5 6 ES Ee Nn sak » 74/2 12/6 
Wisbech,King Edw.(perton)(f) 110 0 110 0 Spelter (e)— os 2 4 See ” 24/2/6 24/2 
sunaR (eer cot.) — SEE ROIOE catacssossinesessanin 25/15/0 25/15/0 Pitchpins spre Dente toed 25/100 
Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. Alsmninium, ingots and bars ... te : : _ 9 0 Rie Desle cil { 33/0/0  33/0/0 
<< SLI: Desnesecencaoes 1<é 724 Nickel, home and export. ...... 195/0/0 195 a. eee ee ere eee Per st. 50/0/0 50/0/0 
FINED London— p ( 
n : o . an 89/0/0 89/0/0 VEGETABLE OILS t t 
Gesantennd, 2 cw. AD csases 36 10 36 10 Antimony, Chinese ...........++++ 00 0 > 90 a) eee cote [oeanay 40/10/0 40/100 
wate > sy ay tetseseeeees ry a. . 10 Rape, crede apeen msonverenenseensnts 44/5 ° a 
S i 2 ae oe ae 4 . a we Otton-seed, Crude ......ccccsceee 26/0/( (0) 
Soft Brown, 1 ib. cartons ... — 35 6 35 6 Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit sind Coconut, Crude — ..sseeseeseeeeenes 22/2/6 22/60 
West India Crystallised ...... Jf 36 9 > 4 Platinum, refined ........ peroz. 10/0/0 1090/0 NN cn scgushenssbisibes iccekeelenees: 17/150 
TOBACCO (per Ib.)— 37 9 iid Quicksilver ....... .-. per 76 lb. $157.00 $157-00 Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian...... 8/5/0 8/50 
3ACCI -) J “ae eee Oil Seeds, Linseed— _ 
eS ee one a : 2 > . GOLD, per fine ounce _............ 168 0 168 O es pai cna tae si 2108 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 0 10 010 SILVER (per ounce)— ceacemaattnceiianat immnaieiti aie "s. d. 
III Sienncncissdnccccccncans 20 2 0 RENEE Schaunssdadeanteensnbbonsinenties » 110 1 10 Turpentine (per CW.) .........008 57 0 $7 0 
2 () Price —— subject to arg tion in accordance with any official advance or reduction in price made by Cement Makers’ Federation ruling at time of delivery and 
contracts and quotations subject to war clause. (c) Higher Pool prices in some zones, (d) Qu tat ions for standard copper no longer available. 
price is at buyers’ premises. (e) Including import duty and delivery charges. ) Maximum price. 


tn 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 





em 3% po 28, Jan. 17, Jan. 24, Jan. 17, in 
194 C 1940 1940 ISCE NE ) : 1940 
GRAINS (per bushel)— Cents Cents METALS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents eee er aii Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, May ........+ 101 1501, Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot. ...... 47-00 45-25 Cotton, Am. Mid., Feb. ...... 11:03 10°72 
», Winnipeg, May _...... 87 865, SM, Ws hike MEE sctccenenedeesscs 5-50 5-50 Lard, Chicago, Jan. piteaiinveniail 6:06l2 6:02 
Maize, Chicago, May .........+.+ 5814 5758 Spelter, East St. Louis, spot ... 5-75 5-50 Petroleum, Mid.-cont. crude 
Oats, Chicago, May .......-.... 3934 393g MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 33 deg. to 33-90, at well, per 
Rye, Chicago, May ___ .....-++0+++ 6914 6958 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Jan. ...... 5-25 5-22 I ot oad ; ia 102 102 
Barley, Winnipeg, May ...... 5358 535g Coffee, N.Y., cash— 51 51 Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 19 18% 
METALS (per Ib.)— . TIT cdnssbesesentoneee 7) 73, Do. do. Feb.-Mar. 19 18% 
Copper, Connecticut ............ 12-50 12-00 PRE, BER: SE cccsccccesccses 11-30 10-89 Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 
. . spot peccoccccsceeoeess 2:90 2-85 


Export c.i-f. Cotton, N.Y-, Am. mid., spot 96 deg., 
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